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PREFACE. 



JlHE variety of natural productions in 
North America^ both animal and vegetable^ 
and the connection it formerly had with 
this country, give it a peculiar claim to the 
notice of British youth; a consideration that 
has induced the author to attempt a gene- 
ral description of it, in the form of a tour, 
adapted to the taste and capacity of young 
readers. 

When the difficulty of selecting from such 
a fund of materials is considered, she trusts 
she shall obtain the same indulgence she has 
been favoured with on former occasions. 
She considers it a sanction to the work ta 
acknowledge, that the chief sources of her 
information have been derived from Jeffer- 
son, Weld, Rochefoucault, Bartram, Mi- 
chaux. Carver, Mackenzie, and Hearn. 
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IV PREVACB. 

The curious and original information con- 
tained in the chapter concerning the war 
with the Indians^ was communicated by an 
Indian chief, and will doubtless, be esteem- 
ed a valuable addition ; as it is completely 
authentic, and is conveyed in the expressive 
language of the Indian tribes. 
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EXCURSIONS 






IN 



NOBTII AMERICA;: 



AFTER Mrs. Middleton had concluded the 
tour of the British Empire, she laid a 
plan for the completion of her children's edu« 
cation, adapted to the situations she intended 
for them. 

Arthur had always shown- a disposition for ztx 
active life, and a desire, for novelty, which in- 
clined her to accept the offer of a friend, to pro- 
cure for him a writer's place in the East Indies ; 
but several circumstances combined at the same 
time to unsettle his mind, and excite an eagerness 
tQ undertake a voyage to America, much earlier 
than she approved of his abandoning his studies, 
or being released from the paternal care of Mr. 
Franklin. In the hours of relaxation, both Ar- 
thur and Edwin were indulged with a variety of 
Dooks, calculated at once to instruct and enter- 
tain : amongst these, none delighted An\\at &0 
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* 4iiuch as rtrkvels, and the description of foreign 
countric«r^hich he read with the greatest avidity, 
ali^ay^SrpIacing himself, in idea» in the situation of 
the. hero of the tale, and declaring that, as soon as 
h£r-sh<>uld have the direction of himself, he would 
make a voyage round the world. It happened that 
Hobertson's History of America, amongst others, 
<']-fell into his hands, which, though he was shocked 
'-'^ at the barbarities inflicted on the natives, interested 
him extremely, and made him earnestly wish to 
see a country, that had been the scene of such 
extraordinary exploits ; and where the rivers, the 
mountains, and forests are upon a grander scale 
than those in Europe. This work inflamed him 
with curiosity to visit the Indian nations that inha- 
bit the interior of that extensive continent: he 
longed to see their warriors, and partake with them 
the pursuits of the chace. 

y(/'hilst these wishes engaged his attention, Mr. 
Henry Franklin arrived in England, and. having 
been unaccustomed to the confinement of domes- 
tic life, and free from all connexions but his bro- 
ther, had no inclination to sit down inactively at 
home. Soon after his return, a proposal was 
made to him by a nobleman of high rank, to ex- 
plore North America, with a view to procure an. 
thentic information concerning the customs of the 
natives, as well as those of the European settlers ; 
the productions of the soil, the animals, the face 
of the country, and in short, every thing that 

could 
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could contribute to a complete description of thai 
vast portion of the terraqueous globe. This was 
an undertaking for which he was particolarly qua- 
lified by his natural endowments, habits, and ac- 
quired knowledge. His understanding was clear* 
his constitution strong, his courage undismayed, 
his pursuit of knowledge insatiable, and he was 
in the prime of life. He had read a great deal, 
travelled much, and observed accurately wliat he 
had seen : with a mind so enriched, and a disposi- 
tion congenial to the task, he was the man pecu- 
liarly adapted to his patron's design. The offer 
was no sooner made than accepted ; for how could 
he refuse a scheme so agreeable to his taste. Dur- 
ing- the short time that was necessary to arrange 
his private affairs, he was a frequent visitor at 
Mrs. Middletoiik's, where the conversation gene- 
rally turned upon his voyage, or .some circum- 
stance relative to it. Arthur always listened at- 
tentively to this subject, would often bring 
the map, and request him to trace his intended 
route; his eyes sparkling with pleasure, whilst he 
mentioned different objects likely to occur in Va- 
rious parts of the country. - 

His desire to accompany his friend at length be- 
came so ardent, that Mrs. Middleton changed her 
views for him, and yielded to his inclination ; a 
measure in which i^he more easily concurred, from 
the high confidence she placed in the character 
and conduct of Mr. Franklin. Her consent oivc^ 
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obtained, Arthur's joy was excessive; he could 
«peak on no other topic but his journey : sleeping 
or waking his mind was full of the same images, 
and in his dreams he was continually accompanied 
by Indians, or people in grotesque habits, pur* 
suing some wild animal through the pathless 
deserts. 

Every preparation being adjusted, and the vessel 
in which they were to embark ready to sail, an af- 
fecting parting tbok place between Mrs. Middle- 
ton and her son, with many injunctions from her, 
and entreaties from his sisters and brother to write 
regularly an account of whatever occurred to him, 
whether be was situated where his letters couhi be 
conveyed by mails to England, or not ; as an un- 
broken chain of events might thus be preserved, 
whicbmight be sent te them in packets, as opppr- 
tunity offered, Mr. Henry Franklin made a simi- 
lar promise to his -brother, and the moment of se- 
paration being arrived, after affectionate embraces 
on all sides, Mr. Henry Franklin conducted his 
young charge on board the vessel, destined to con- 
vey them across the Atlantic to America. ? 

The confinement of the ship, the want of varie- 
ty, each succeeding day being nearly like that 
which went before it, with the delay of expecta- 
tion, rendered the voyage insufferably tedious to 
Arthur; and never were his ears more agreeably 
struck, than with the sailor's cry, of ** land, land," 
as ^he shores of the Delaware were first perceived, 

like 



like a small bl^ie cloud, at the edge of the ho- 
rizon. 

As they drew nearer, the tops of trees became 
visible, and resembled small islands; till, by de- 
grees, the majestic forest was seen clothing the 
shores to the brink of the water. 

Arthur would gladly have been put on shore, 
but the captain dared not infringe a law, (enacted 
on account of the dreadful pestilence, that raged 
in Philadelphia in 1793, and has so often deso- 
lated it since,) that no person shall leave any 
ship tiU it has been examined by the officer of 
health. 

iftving surmounted all delays, they at 4ength 
put their feet on that vast continent, which was 
not known in Europe, till 1497, when it was dis- 
covered by Americus Vesputius, and presently 
entered Philadelphia,, the ancient capital of the 
United States,, with. emotions of curiosity and in- 
terest, scarcely to be described. 

The captain conducted them to a tavern, as all 
inns are called in this country, where they refresh- 
ed themselves with repose, change of linen, &c. 
A day or two's Experience convinced Mr. Frank- 
lin, that as he intended to pass some time in this 
city, a more comfortable and settled habitation was 
necessary. The master of the inn recommended 
bim to a respectable widow, who kept a boarding- 
house for strangers, where he was agreeably sup- 
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plied with apartments, and tstry other conveni- 
ence. 

Before be extended his views to any othtr part 
of the country, his first care was to see every 
thing worth notice in Philadelphia, which he did 
with the best directed attention, as will appear by 
tbe letters transmitted to England. 



LETTER 1. 
Anhur MkkUeton to his Brother Edwlm 

Philadelphia. 
D£AR Brother, 

MY sisters mast consider my letters as 
addressed to them as well as to you, for I cannot 
repeat the same things three times over; and I must 
make each qi you participate with me in every ad* 
venture, whether prosperous or utifortunate. 

Behold me at last arrived in this great city, hi* 
therto the capital of the United States, though the 
new city of Washington is to be the metropolis 
of the empire. 

The capacious bay at the mouth of the river 
Delaware, on which Philadelphia stands, is bound- 
ed on the north-west by the province of New Jer- 
sey, and that of Delaware on the opposite aide. 

The 



The iborei, both of the bay and the river, are low^ 
and covered with forcici, except in a few placei, 
where they are sttpplanted by exteniivel mirihci. 
Nearer to Philadelphia the shorei bea>me mare 
elevatedt and, on the Delaware aide eipecialiy, 
are enlivened with numberleii neat farm houiei, 
towni, and villagei. 

At a diitance, the city makei a noble appear- 
ance, but the confused heap of wooden itore* 
bousei and wharfa, that jut out into the river, 
gave me a mean opinion of it, on our firit ap* 
preach, which wai not improved by the dirt 
and narrowneii of Water-atreet, through which 
we paiied to our inn. The mention of the inn 
bring! to my recollection my, lurpriie, at being 
fthown into a room already occupied by all the 
other guesti in the houie. Mr. Franklin ordered 
a private apartment, but none wai to be had. Al 
night it WW far more diiagreeablef for we were 
obliged to ileep in a cBamber furnished with five 
or lix bedf, and filled with people whoie facet we 
hed never leen before. I wai so fatigued that I 
forgot the whole matter in five minutes, but Mr. 
Franklin remonstrated with the master of the house, 
on the impropriety of huddling strangers together 
in that manner; but without any effect, for he had 
no idea of such refinement, and said, that it was 
the custom of the country, to which travellers 
must submit. 

The city is built according to a most beautiful 
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- and regular design, with the streets intersecting 
each other at right angles, as we are told many 
other American towns are. At the point whete 
the two principal streets cross each other, is erect- 
ed a marble rotunda, to receive and distribute the 
waters of the Schuylkill, which is raised by ma- 
chinery to a level of thirty or forty feet above the 
highest ground in the city, by pipes, as it is in 
London. The principal street is one hundred feet > 
wide, the others vary from eighty to fifty : they are 
all paved with pebbles, having path- ways of red . 
brick, with pumps on each of them, at a little 
distance from each other, with lamps fixed on the 
top of them. Most of the hduses are likewise 
built with brick, spme few of wood; and those 
most remarkable for their elegance are ornamented 
with a particular species of pale-blue ma'rble, as 
are many of the public structures, which are also- 
generally brick. 

The State-house is handsome, the legislative bo- 
dies hold their meetings in it ; adjoining to it, are 
the congress and city halls. The first was used by 
the congress of the United States, before they 
held their assemblies at Washington : the senate 
chamber is handsomely fitted up, but the apart- 
ment designed for the representatives of the lower 
house is entirely plain, and easy of access to every 
one who chuses to enter it, as the gallery leading 
to it is open to the street. 
The president's house is construced in a whim* 

sical 
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slcal manner, from the interference of a conv* 
mittee, which was appointed to superintend the 
building. Tbese^ wise architects^ from the spirit 
of improvement, reversed the stories ; so that the 
pilasters which should have supported the tipper 
apartments, seem to be suspended in the air. 

The places of worship are numerous, and of all 
kinds ; every religion being tolerated in this coun- 
try. The church belonging to the Presbyterians 
is one of the handsomest,, being decorated with a 
portico, supported by six Corinthian pillars. But 
the African church, appropriated to the use of 
the negroes, an oppressed race, for whom I feel 
the warmest compassion, pleased me the most* 
Here they receive instruction from a clergyman of 
their own colour ; a privilege they scarcely enjoy 
in any other place. 

The principal market is very large, neatly ar- 
i:anged, and well supplied with variety of pro- 
visions. 

We have been once or twice to the theatre, but 
the company in the pit have such a disgusting cus- 
torn of drinking wine > or porter, and smoking to- 
bacco between the acts, that I have no inclination 
to visit it again; I was better amused at the am- 
phitheatre, where they show feats of horseman* 
ship; and we have been introduced to several as- 
semblies, and concerts : for the weahhy merchants 
live in an elegant style, and imitate the manners of 
ihe great cities in £urope; and as thctt w^ ivo 
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titles of nobility, the ladies love to distinguisb 
.themselves by the splendour of their dress and 
equipages. The young women are generally hand* 
some, but they lose their teeth much sooner thaa^ 
we do, and look old very early; 

The xnen are almost always engaged in business,, 
and show a reserve to strangers; though we have 
met with some very intelligent, agreeable, kind- 
hearted people: there being a great variety; for the 
city has been supplied with inhabitaQtt from most 
of the nations in £urope, who h»ve left their own» 
country with the hopes of making, a fortune, and 
rnany succeed in this enterprize very rapidly. Mr. 
Franklin says there are few instances in history 6f 
a city rising by such a hasty progress to so great a. 
height of prosperity as Philadelphia. We saw an^ 
old man who - remembers the time when there 
were but three coaches kept in it,, and now the 
streets! are filled with them. He asserts,, likewise, 
that two or three vessels,, at most, arrived in a year^ 
with the manufactures of Great Britain; but at 
present, the commerce is so much increased, that 
some thousands of ships go out of the port yearly^ 
to diffSrent quarters ofthe globe; forty or fifty oE 
which double the southern promontory of Africa, 
ts> exchange the productions of the United States. 
\ for the richest commodities of the East, and to> 
enrich the busy inhabitants, of both countries by 
commerce. The modes of reUgion vary, as much 
as the origin of the people ; bm the Quakers are 
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the most numerous, that having been the profes« 
sion of WiUiam Penn, the first proprietor, who 
was followed to America by many jof his bre- 
thren. 

My taste for natural history has been highly gra- 
tified, not only at thie curious museum, which con- 
tains a complete collection of the animals and raine^ 
rals of North America, but likewise in a visit to the 
seat of Mr. William Hamilton, at the Woodlands oa 
the Schuylkill, near the city, where is a su^r^ coU 
lection of exotic plants. The late Colonel HanAU 
ton, was, I believe, a relation of this gentleman's. 
He bore a great character for talent and conduct, 
was an active supporter of General Washington^ 
and, in the latter part of his life, was eminent as a - 
barrister; bur unfortunately fell a sacrifice to the 
mistaken notions ti honour, in a duel with the 
vic^president. Burr. 

The coaches and chariots are much the same as 
ours in £ngland, but I must give you some ac- 
count of the light waggons and coachees, which 
are carriages in €6nin>on use here. The body of 
the coachee is rather longer than that of a coach ; 
the front of it is quite open down to the bottom ;. 
and the driver sics on a bench, under the roof of 
the carriage : within are two seats for the passen- 
gers, who are placed with their faces towards the 
horses : the roof is supported by props ; it is like- 
wise open above the pannels on each side of the 
doors». and, as a defmreagaduist bad weather, \\. \s> 

B 6 iutuu\it.i^ 
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furnished with a leathern curtain, which encloses 
the open part. The light waggons are very much 
like the coachees, but they are not so elegantly 
fitted up, and are large enough to hold a dozen 
people, which makes them convenient for stage 
carriages. I was not satisfied, you may be cer- 
tain, til) I had had a ride in each of them. The 
Philadelphians are indebted to Benjamin Franklin, 
for the establishment of the university, the public 
libraryl^the hospitals, companies of ^urance ^ 
afainst fire, and the philosophical society. This 
great man was the son of a soap-boiler at Boston, 
and was born in 1706. Having taken a dislike 
to his father's business, he was apprenticed to his 
brother, who was a printer, and published a newspa^ 
per; which gave young Franklin an opportunity 
of displaying his genius and taste for literature, 
that excited his brother's jealousy to so great #de^ 
gree, that he was obliged to leave him, and under- 
went many vicissitudes in attempting to make his 
way in the world, by his own abilites and indus- 
try, unassisted by a friend, or the fostering hand 
of a parent. He wis at one time so much reduc- 
ed, as to wander about the streets of Philadelphia^ 
a stranger to all arround him, without employ- 
ment, or knowing where to find any ; eating a dry 
crust, and quenching his thirst in- the waters of 
the Delaware, with only five shillings in his poc- 
ket ; and yet, he rose to be the legislator of Ame- 
rica, and her ambassador at the court of France, 
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where he was rererenced as an able negociator, 
and the father of his country. 

He did not shine only in public life» but even 
his hours of leisure were devoted to the good of 
mankind. In experiment;^! philosophy he had few 
equals ; the greatest discoveries in electricity, are 
the result of his observations. I^is example in 
temperance^ taoderation, and ae<kf»niy» assisted by 
his gazette, and Poor RichardV-liSLlifiluEiack, is sup* 
posed to have had great influence |n pr8moti«7« 
the morals of his countrymen ; and bi» unbstenta* 
tious, amiable manners, secured him a numerous 
circle of friends, whilst his politics relatiy:; to 
America, raised him many enemies in England, 
who still execrate his memoiy. But you. and I 
have nothing to do with political squabbles; virtue 
is virtue, whether in a friend or an enemy » and 
there are noble traits in Dr. Franklin's charactcr» 
which we must admire« and ought to imitate. 

Ever your affectionate 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 
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LETTER IL 
Henry Franklin to his Brother. 

Philadelphia. 
X>BAR BROTHER, 

A VESSEL being ready to sail for En- 
fjtAidf 1 g.ladly embrace the opportunity of mak- 
kig a few remarks on some subjects that have 
excited my attention. 

CtHpmerce is the universal o.ccdpation of the 
inhabitants of this city» though many of the mo<^ 
nied men employ their capitals in buying and $e\U 
kig land, which is here as 1nuch an. article of 
traffic as any other commodity. Philadelphia is 
the grand emporium of the whole province and 
adjoining states, collecting from them the follow- 
ing articles for exportation: chlrcoal, pot-ash, 
beer, eyder, salt meat and fish, butter, cheese^^ 
corn, flour, tallow candles, linseed, soap, timber- 
staves, hides, deer and beaver skins, bark, and 
pigs of iron. The accommodations for commerce' 
are excellent, the quay being large, and so con* 
vcniently constructed^ that merchantmen of con- 
siderable srze can unload their cargoes without 
difficulty. There are also several wet and dry 
docks for building and repairing ships, besides 
jQumerous magazina and stores ; (the Aflserican 
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lor wirehouua ;) to which nay oe m 
the advantage, both to uiiliiy and beauty, by the 
introduction of canals, and the situation of the 
city between two rivers, the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill, which neatly enclose it. It was 
founded by the celebrated William Penn, in i68a. 
He received a grant of lands, on the western side 
of the Delaware, from the crown, since erected 
into a province, called Pennsylvania. The wisdom, 
moderation, justice, and humanity of this great 
man's character, were eminently displayed in the 
plan of his city, the code of laws for the govcrn- 
meiit of hie province, and his upright and gener- 
ous treatment of the Indians from whom he made 
the purchase. Their veneration for his memory 
ilto deeply rooted, and their conSdence in his ve- 
lacily so luishaken, that, lo this day, they are never 
perfectly satisfied with any treaty, unless some 
Quakers are present at the conference ; for, say 
ihcy, the descendants of William Penn will ne- 
TtriufFerus to be deceived. A more noble teui. 
inuny to his integrity, than the sculptured busi^ or 
Burble monument. 

There are but ftw poor, as may be expected in 
* country, where every man who cujpyi health and 
iltength, may earn a comfortable subMslence : but 
grcii ateniion is paid to ihosa icw who want it. 
Tht hosptial is built in the form of a Roman H, 
Md is under cxcellem regulations; supplying the 
■ick and infirm vriib every necessary gomfort, be- 
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tlitn affordtpg aa asylum for lunatics, Iying*hr 
women, and children who are deserted by thetr 
parents. 

The Bettering House is a kind of workhouse, 
where employment and support are provided for 
the aged, the destitute, and the friendless. 

Philadelphia has the honour of gliding to mafr« 
kind, an example of the advantages to be derived 
from the wise^ humane treatment of criminalsv 
By the new penal laws adopted in this city, soli- 
tary confinement (on spme few occasions, for 
twenty-one years, but generally for a much shorter 
period, proportioned to the nature of the crime, 
and the behaviour of the offender) is the severest 
punishment inflicted on any delinquent except » 
malicious murderer, who atones for his crime by 
his death. Nothing, can be better contrived fov 
the design than the gaol, which is a spacious 
building, of common stone. . It is fitted up wi^b 
solitary cells, e^ch apartment being arched, to 
prevent the communication of fire. Behind the 
building are extensive yards, which are secured 
by lofty walls. The awful silence of the place 
(for not a word is suSesed to be spoken ; not a 
laugh, or the voice of mirth is to be heard ; but 
a melancholy solemnity pervades the whole) 
affected the sensible mind of Arthur deeply ;. he 
squeezed my hand in his, which I felt was in a 
cold damp, as we passed through the long, rangesi 
of cellsy and shuddered at the sound of our foot- 
steps, 
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steps, which echoed through the panaget. Whit 
moat these poor wretches feci, said he, shut up 
{torn ail converse, some even deprived of light, 
with no other object to occupy iheir ihougUls or 
attention, than the reproaches of ilieir own con. 
science. The ptinishmcni, I replied, is terrible 
10 endure, but the good of society requires that 
offenders should be made an example, lb deter 
others from injuring their fellow. citizens; and if 
llieir sufferings lend to their reformation, it has 
nnt been inflicted in vain. Upon this ihe con- 
ductor assured us of the good elTeets of the regii- 
liiiong observed in this gaol ; and told u>, that ai 
soon as a prisoner Is admitted, he is washed, and 
furnished with clean cloaths : he is then ted to 
one of the solitary cells, where be remains se- 
cluded from the sight of every living creature but 
the gaoler, who is forbidden to speak lo him with- 
out absolute occasion. If he is refractory, of 
committed for an atrocious crime, he is confined 
in a dark cell. 

The first improvement in the condition of a 
prisoner, is the permission to do some kind of 
work; an indulgence, prized even by the idle, af- 
ter they have endured the wearisomencss of soli- 
tude and privation of employment. On further 
amendment, they are allowed to labour in compa- 
ny, but still without partaking of the pleasures of 
^conversation. Our countenances assumed a more 
^Becrrul appearaRce, when we saw the variety of 
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arts carried on by those who have attained the 
the liberty of working with others* One room is 
set apart for taylors, another for shoemakers* a 
third for carpenters, &c* and in the yards are 
stone-cutters, smiths, nailers, and other trades 
that require room. This part of the gaol is more 
like a manufactory than a prison, and from the 
decent behaviour of the prisoners, as well as the 
many instances related of their return to virtue 
and comfort, I am led to believe, that this mode 
of punishment is superior in efficacy, to any other 
ever yet adopted* Tlie honour of the establish- 
ment, protection, and success of this wise and 
liumane system, is due to the Quakers* A mem- 
ber .of their body, named Caleb Lowhes, proposed 
the experiment ; and such was his perseverance, 
that he was neither to be deterred by scoffs or op« 
position, till he had effected it* At length his ar« 
guments prevailed with William Bradford, one oi 
the judges, to assist him in this great undertaking; 
and by their joint endeavours, and the Divine 
blessing, it has attained its present state of per- 
fection* What trophies are too great to perpetu- 
ate the memory of such citizens I 

That sociable hospitality that makes a strangei 
feel at home, is not very common here, though we 
have received successive invitations to splendid 
dinners* where the table was covered with dain« 
ties, and the sideboard plentifully supplied with 
the finest Madeira* 

Aftes 
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After one of these bandsotne eniertiinmenii, 
where we had been attended by negro slaves, I 
observed a cloud upon the biow of my young 
friend, for which 1 could not account, till he con- 
fessed, that the sight of men, who were the pro- 
perty of their fellow creatures, and subject to every 
iniiignity, excited such painful reflections, that he 
could not banish them from his mind. I endea- 
voured to soothe hitn, by representing that their 
irasiinent here is gentle, compared with that ckct- 
ciied in the southern itaics, and in ihe West In- 
liies; though the cfforti that have been made for the 
abolition of sUvery, have improved their conditioa 
every where. ■' - . -^i ..^ ■' >' *• /^ 

It is indeed to be regretted, that men, to ardent 
in the love of Hberiy for themselves as the Ameri- 
cans ire, should continue, in any degree, to tole- 
nie the slave trade. Many amongst them, how- 
ever, have used every endeavour to abolish it, par- 
ticularly Anthony Benezet. He was born at St. 
Quintin, in Picardy, in 171a. France, at this 
lime, suffered from religious persecution ; which 
drove the parents of Benezet 10 England, where he 
embraced the doctrines of the Quakers. He went 
to America in 1736, and settled at Philadelphia, in 
a commercial line of business; but that employ. 
ment being unsuitable to his turn of mind, he 
quitted it for the instruction of youth, and under- 
took the management of a school, belonging to the 
society lybose principles he had adopted. From 
that 
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that period, he devoted the chief part of his life ta 
public instruction, to the relief of the poor^ and 
the defence of the unhappy negroes. 

The amiable Benezet was warmed with univer- 
sal philanthropy : he felt a brotherly affection for 
all men, of all countries, and of all colours. Not 
contented with persuasion; he composed many 
books, in which- he collected authorities from 
Scripture and other writings, to discourage and 
condemn ihe slave-trade and slavery. The first 
influencie of his works was perceived amongst the 
Quakers* Many of them determined to emanci- 
pate their slaves ; and the society since bat been 
very active in promoting the abolition* Benezet 
knew that instruction was necessary for those 
blacks whose liberty he had procured ; and finding- 
few willing to undertake a task, that prejudice bad- 
rendered contemptible, he determined to devote 
his own time to the glorious occupation of en-» 
lightening the ignorant and neglected, and his littlie 
fortune to the establishment' of a school for the ne* 
groei»f « The influence of a good example is pow- 
erful* .Those who had not courage to begin, cheer* 
fully assisted, the work; and the school ^now en* 
joys a revenue of two hundred pounds per annum. 
This good man died in 1784; honoured by the 
tears of the blacks, and the regret of every friend 
to humanity. John Woolman, also a member of 
the same society, remarkable for the simplicity of 
bis manners, and his oppositioo to the slave«trade» 

united 
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tinited with Benezet and others, in application to 
the British government for the abolition. Their 
efforts were ineffectual. America, after gaining 
her independence, has listened, more favourably, 
to the cause of humanity. Most of the northern 
and middle states have proscribed, for ever, the 
importation of slaves ; in some others^ this prohi- 
bition is limited to a certain time. Georgia is the 
only state that continues to receive transported 
slaves. Rhode Island had a great traffic in slaves, 
but. has totally prohibited it. The abolition, and 
amendmeat in the condition of the fiegroes, cer* 
taifily advance, though by slow degrees ; and it is 
to be devoutly wished!! that in time these improve* 
ments will extend to all pkrts of the world, where 
slavery prevails. It will be interesting to you, my 
dear brother, to know the steps that have procured 
these advantages. \ In 1780, the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania abolished slavery for ever ; com- 
pelled the owners of slaves to have them regis- 
tered ; declared their children free at the age of 
twenty-eight ; placed them, while under that age, 
on the footing of lirred servants; and assured to 
them the privilege of trial by jury. But this was 
not sufficient to secure to them all the intended 
advantages: by a second act it wa$ ordained, that 
no negro could be sent into a neighbouring state 
without his consent ; that all vessels and cargoes 
employed in the slave trade should be confiscated ; 
and that all stealers of negroes should be cotu. 

demntd 
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demned to the public works. The little state of 
Delaware followed this noble example. New 
York has sanctioned nearly the same regulation^ in 
iheir favour as Pennsylvania. A society, con- 
nected with one in London, and others in the 
American states, formed for the e?tpress purpose of 
promoting the abolition, has greatly ameliorated 
their condition, in all respects ; especially by af- 
fording numbers of them a degree of instruction in 
religion, and the useful arts of reading and writ* 
ing, which they acquire with as much facility as 
white men Brought up in the same manner. From 
this information we may encourage the hope, that 
:the time approaches when their shackles shall be 
removed, and they shall participate with the other 
races of mankind, in the common benefits of liber* 
ty and independence : that instead of the treatment 
of beasts of burthen, they shall be considered as 
rational beings, and co-heirs with us of immortality: 
that a conscientious^ care of educating their chiU 
dren in the great duties of Christianity, will pro« 
duce a happy change from the vices in which, from 
ignorance and a combination of unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, they now liVe, to the practice of reli- 
gion and morality, and entitle them to rank on an 
equality with their fellow.creatures. Besides these 
public acts in favour of the negroes, many indivi- 
duals have generously given liberty to their slaves'; 
amongst others that have fallen under my notice, 
I shall mention the instance of Messrs. David and 

John 
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Jobn Barclay, respectable merchants in London, 
vbo received, as an equivalent for a debt, a planta- 
tion in Jamaica, stocked with thirty-two slaves* 
Tkey. immediately resolved to set these negroes 
free; and that they might eSectually enable them 
afterwards to provide for themselves, the surviv- 
ing brother, David, sent an agent from England to 
manage the business, and convey them to Phila- 
delphia, having first supplied them with all neces- 
saries; where, under the fostering hand of his 
friends in that city, with the assistance of the Abo- 
lition Society, they were apprenticed to mechanic 
trades, and the children sent to school to be pro- 
perly instructed. This benevolent act was re- 
Hoarded with extraordinary surcess. Except two, 
these liberated slaves prospered, and became use- 
ful members of the community. 

Many of tliose'who are free, gain a great deal criT 
tnoney ; as I conclude, from a ball given among 
themselves, at which we were present, where, 
though all of a sooty black, thd company was well 
dressed, came in coaches, and were regaled with a 
good supper and variety of refreshments* There 
is another species of bondage practised here, that 
rouses the indignation of an Englishman. Num- 
bers of European labourers and mechanics, in 
hopes of making a fortune, emigrate to America; 
and having no money to pay for their passage, or 
settle themsehres, on their arrival, in any profitable 
employment, consent to be sold, by the captalu oi 
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owner of the veisel in which they came, to the. 
highest bidder, for a certain number of years, the 
term being regulated by the value of their labour. 
If they understand a^ trade, they are sold foF a 
shorter time ; but if they can only dig, they must 
endure the hardships of their condition for a longer 
period, during which they are so much at the dis* |j 
posal of their masters, that they may $ell and re- 
sell them at their pleasure. We saw a whole cargo ) 
from England sold a few days ago ; and Arthur 
was so provoked at the sight of a high-spirited lad ;^ 
of his own age, driven before his purchaser, that 
he endeavoured to rescue him ; and if I had not '. 
had powerful friends, both he and the youth must 
have gone to prison for the offence. 

You well know that the United States of Ame- 
rica were formerly colonies of Great Britain ; but 
a dispute arising between tbcuiP'- and the laother 
country, a civil war ensued, which terminated io 
the Americans becoming an independent people, in 
1 783. Since that period, the states have been united 
into what is called a foederal government, forming 
one great nation by the union of the provinces, 
which each enjoy a separate jurisdiction, subject 
at the same time to the decrees of a general conr ' 
gress, composed of representatives from the difie- 
r^nt states, and headed by a president chosen every 
four years. 

At the commencement of the independence of 
America, the union consisted of thirteen states , 

only, • 
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only, but three have since been added ; and as the 
Ulterior parts become more cultivated, it is likely 
the number of states will increase. Believe me, 
with compliments to the Middleton family, your 
affectionate brother, 

HENRY FRANKLIN^ 
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LETTER IIL 

Arthur Middleton to his Mother. 

ff^ashington. 

Dear Mother, 

WE made our first excursion fron) Phila« 
delphia, through the states of New Jersey and 
Delaware. 

The South Mountain, which is one ridge of the 
great Allegany range, crosses New Jersey, and con- 
tains amazing quantities of iron ore. The interior 
part of the country is agreeably varied with small 
hills ; but towards the soi^h, near the sea, it is flat 
and sandy, with few trees^ except shrub oaks, and 
the white and yellow pines. Apple orchards 
are very frequent ; and produce fine fruit, as I 
suppose, from the excellent cyder which we found 
in almost every house where we stopped in the 
province, 

C Trctvxotv 
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Trenton is the capital of the state, from teing 
the plaoe where the legislature and the courts of 
justice hold their sittings* It has a flourishing 
college ; and in its neighbourhood are several 
gentlemen's seats, finely situated on the banks of 
the Delaware. Burlington is another principal 
town, extending along the Delaware, which, op- 
posite to it, is a mile wide. The chief streets make 
a pleasing appearance, from rows of trees being 
planted in the fronts of the houses. There are se- 
veral other towns, but we saw nothing very re- 
markable in them. 

The state of Delaware is a peninsula, bounded 
on the east by the river that bears its name, and 
the ocean.; the bay of Chesapeak encloses it on 
the western side. To the south, it is a low, flat 
country, abounding in forests of pine, which, 
when sawed into planks, form a profitable article 
of commerce. The northern side is more fertile, 
and produces rich harvest>s of wheat. Dover is the 
seat of government ; but Wilmington is the largest 
and most agreeable town in the state. We rested 
there one day, for the purpose of examining some 
of the mills in the neighbourhood, which stand 
upon Brandywine River, there being no less than 
thirteen, almost close to each other; some of them 
grind flour, others saw wood or stone. The con- 
struction of these mills is extremely ingenious, 
and so contrived^ that a great many operations ar<e 
performed with a very little labour. Ther-e i« also 
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'^1 macbinary (or loading and unloading the vessels 

tbat bring goods or convey them from this place. 
^^ I Mr. Franklin having settled the route, we took a 
final leave of Philadelphia, in a stage waggon, in- 
tending first to make the tour of the southern states* 
The country about Philadelphia is well cultivated, 
and abounds with neat country houses; but has a 
bare appearance, from the taste of the inhabitants 
4 for cutting down all trees near their dwellings, 
cither for the sake of the wood, or to make way 
for the plough. The want of hedges adds to the 
^ nakedness of the prospect ; for the fields are di- 
. : videdby a double railing, placed in a zig-zag, so 
^bat the ends of one tier rest upon those of the 
^^xt. We crossed the Schuylkill by the lowest 
^^ three floating bridges, which are made of large 
f ^^^ chained together, and placed crosswise in the 
^^^er • upon this raft, beams are put, the contrary 
. ^X> and it is afterwards boarded and railed on each 
. ^* I felt a little alarmed when I saw the bridge 
^'^ ^nder wa||pr by the weight of our waggon ; 
^^ ^ne of the passengers smiling at my fear, I 
* ^^^«itly recovered myself. Our ride to Chester 
^ ^trough a pleasant country, diversified with 
^^s^and rising grounds; and as we approached 
^ ^^wn we were gratified by a majestic view of 
^iver Delaware. The first colonial assembly 
^'^g met at this place, is the only distinction it 
^^ boast. We passed through Wilmington for 
^ ^^Cond tinie, and halted at a small town, called 

C2 B.^\\^ 
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Havre dc Grace, on the banks of the Susqucha 
nah river, which takes its source at a great distan 
from the north, and empties itself into the Chesa^ 
peak. It is here a mile broad : its high banks, co- 
vered with woods, form a grand and picturesque 
scenery, which is greatly enlivened by the multi- 
tudes of wild-fowl sporting on the water; particu- 
larly the canvass-back duck, so named from the 
colour of the feathers between the wings : this bird 
is considered by the Americans as an requisite 
dainty. Being ferried ovcrthe river, we travelled 
along a, poor country to Baltimore, rendered still 
more disagreeable by the execrable roads. For 
miles, the driver was obliged to call to us within- 
side, to balance the carriage, and prevent it from 
oversetting, by stretchitig our necks out of the 
window, on whichever side it rose uppermost. 
«• Now, gentlemen, to the right ; now to the left ;" 
was continually bawled in our ears. As we were 
passing a valley of rich black earth, we sunk to the 
Very boxes of the wheels. The poorfkrses plunged, 
and used every effort to set us free from the quag- 
mire, but all in vain ; there wes at, fixed, and I 
expected that we should have been swallowed up, 
but our coachman found a kind farmer, at a little 
distance, who came with his servants to our assist- 
ance, provided with poles and ropes, and delivered 
us from the danger. Though Annapolis is the capital 
of Maryland, Baltimore is the largest town in the 
province, and the most considerable place of trade 
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Bin North America, after PhibJclphia and New 
KYork. The streets cross each other at right angles : 
[ the principal one is wide and handsome. Most of 
the houses are hiiilt of brick, and, being modern, 
are well constructed. On the south side of the 
a harbour, called the bason, which is capa- 
ble of contaiutng two thousand sail of merchant* 
men; the shore is lined with wharfs and store- 
houses. Engliih, Scotch, French, and a great 
miay Irijh arc to be found amongst the inha- 
biianls, who are very sociable between themselves, 
«nd hospitable to strangers. Dancing is a iavou- 
riie amusement J the young people frequently 
make parties at each other's houses, where they 
merrily dance away i!ie evening. 

Roads that would have been deemed impassable 
in England, and a country distinguished neiiher for 

fcrcili;" r.cr t"i!'" trc""'" '" "iW;i=hin''(on, the 

new federal city, where we are now staying, at the 
house gf a member of congress, who entertains us 
kindly. My hand grows tired ; so you must for- 
give toe for adding only, that I am your dutiful 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 
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LETTER IV. 
Mr. Henri/ FranJclin to Edwin Middleton. 

Waslungton. 

Dear Edwin, 

THE aiFection I feel for you is not di- 
tnlnished by having crossed the Atlantic ; and as I 
kave an inclination to assure you of my regard, 1 
begin a correspondence, without fear of intruding 
on the province of your brother ; since the coun- 
try we are in abounds sufficiently in novelty and 
variety, to supply us both with materials for our 
letters. 

I date this from Washington, a city formed upon a 

)....'^^»4tv^«.«w«* «oi iivyiAlUCllig CUUJpiCLCU, 

and designed to be the capital of the whole empire. 
Before the separation of the American States from 
Great Britain, Philadelphia was the seat of govern- 
ment ; but the other provinces growing jealous that 
Pennsylvania should enjoy this privilege, it was . 
agreed that a facderal city, subject to the laws and 
regulations of congress alone, should be built in 
an independent district, where the congress should 
assemble for the purpose of making laws, and ma- 
naging the concerns of government. 

The chuice of situation was left to General 

Washington, at that time president; and the new 

city bears his name, as a tcitimoi\y ol Oat ^i^xkvxde 
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of his fellow citizens for his patriotism and wise 
administration. It was desirable to fix upon a 
spot that should be central, removed from all dan- 
ger of disturbance from a foreign enemy, in a si- 
tuation favourable to commerce and health, and. 
having the means of an ample supply %f provi- 
sions. These advantages are combined in the place 
where Washington stands, besides that of an ex- 
tensive communication, by water, to the most dis- 
tant parts of the empire* Take your map, and 
trace with me the course of the rivers, that you 
may be able to form a clear idea of the amazing ex- 
tent of navigation from this city. The Patowmac 
river, on which it is built, takes its rise on the 
ni3rth>west side of the Allegany Mountains, and, 
after many windings, for four hundred miles, falls 
into the Chesapeak Bay. The navigation of this 
fiv«r> from the city to the Chesapeak, is safe and 
easy. In its course it receives several large 
streams, one of which falls into it at Washington, 
and is called the Eastern Branch of the Patowmac. 
From the Great Fall of the Patowmac there is a 
free navigation, one hundred and ninety miles 
above the city, to Fort Cumberland. Jn an oppo- 
site direction, the prodigious extent of communi- 
cation is mo're astonishing. By ascending the 
Allegany river, from Pittsburgh, as far as French 
Creek, you reach Fort le BoeuF, distant from 
Presqu'isle, a town situated upon Lake Erie, only 
fifteca miles ;- whence goods may be conveyed by 

C^ \2LXvdL 
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land carriage. Lake Erie is three hundred miles 
lon^, and ninety broad, and communicates with 
Lake Huron and Lake Michigan ; the former one 
thousand miles in circumference, the latter not 

. quite so larg^ Many noble rivers fall into these 
lakes, after having watered immense tracts of 
country in various directions, and supplied the 
means of communication to a vast distance. From 
Presqu^isle, across Lake Erie to. the Falls of Nia- 
gara, where nine miles must be passed over land, 
the navigation of Lake Ontario, and the great river 
St. Larwrence, is opened on one side; and on the 
other, that of Lake Superior, by a still shorter 
land passage, at the Falls of St. Mary. This last 
lake is fifteen hundred miles in circumference* and 
is supplied^by forty rivers. Beyond this, the water 
communication extends to a prodigious distance, * 
through the Lake of the Woods to Lake Winni- 
peg, which is still larger than that of LakeSupe* 
rior. Compared with these, what are the lakes 
and rivers of the old world ? But how I have 
wandered from Washington ; it is time to return 
to it. 

The city is laid out on a neck of land, enclosed 
between the Eastern Branch and the main stream 
of the Patowmac ; a territory called Columbia» 
subject to congress only. A magnificent plan was 

' drawn by Monsieur L'Enfant, a Frenchman, and 
approved; but so few parts of it are yet finished, 
and so many trees remain growing within the 

boun- 
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boundaries, that it has more the appearance of a 
number of villages, scattered in a wood, than one 
great city. 

According to Monsieur L'Enf ant's plan, it is in- 
tended to be divided into squares, or grand divi« 
sions, by streets running from north to south; in- 
tersected by others from east to west. Besides 
these, are very broad streets or avenues, running 
from some of the most important squares and pub- 
lic buildings, in an oblique direction, which pro. 
duce a variety of -fine prospects. These avenues 
are bordered with broad gravel walks, planted with 
tTeeSf and are named after the states of the union. 
The squares are very numerous, and are designed 
for the reception of statues, columns, or other me- 
morials of heroes and memorable transactions. 

The bouses are all to be of brick or sf one, though 
some wooden ones have been erected for present 
use. Near the centre, on an eminence, stands the 
Capitol, commanding a complete view of the city 
and adjacent country. It contains spacious apart- 
ments for the accommodation of the congress, and 
public offices for the executive department of the 
government, with the courts of justice, &c. Near 
It is a finct statue of that great man» General Wash* 
ington, on horseback. 

The house designed for the president is a hand- 
some stone edifice, in which the principal apart- 
ment is of an oval form. Between this building 
and the Capitol is erected a large hotel, w\\\c\\ \% 
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bricky ornamented with stone* Two £ne malls, 
intended to be embellished by a variety of ele- 
gant buildings, run from the Capitol to the presi- 
dent's house, till they meet on the banks of the 
river, where they terminate. Places are marked out 
for many more noble, useful public buildings, but 
few of them are begun. There is to be a marine 
hospital, a general exchange, a city hall, churches, 
colleges, . market-houses, theatres, public walks 
and gardens* Two streams, Reedy Branch and the 
Tiber, run through the city, and will supply the 
inhabitants amply with water* , 

It is impossible to survey the incomplete be- 
ginnings of this great city, possessing so many ad- 
vantages, without a warm wish, that at some future 
period it may arise to that eminence that is adaptf d 
to the head of an extensive empire ; and that it 
may become the seat of arts, learning, and virtue. 
About a mile from Washington stands George 
Town, a place of considerable trade, having a small 
college for catholics. 

We went by water to Alexandria, another town, 
seven miles lower down the river, and had a charm- 
ing row through a pleasing .succession of small 
hills and beautiful valleys, intersected with streams, 
the banks of which are adorned with clumps of 
trees and pleasure grounds. 

Alexandria is one of the most elegant towns in 

the United States. It stands on a small plain; the 

streets cross each other ; and spacious &<\\]L^te« add 
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to Its beauty, convenience, and healthiness. The 
houses are chiefly built of brick, and the large, 
commodious quays are lined with houses and 
stores : for this town rivals Washington in trade ; 
exporting the produce of the back settlements to 
the West Indies, and even to Europe, 

Having written a longer letter than I intended, 
I hasten to conclude, and assure you that I am sin- 
cerely your's, 

HENRY FRANKLIN. 
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LETTER V. 



Arthur Middleton to his Brother Edwin. 

IFashington. 

Dear Brother, 

THE Falls of the Patowmac, a few 
miles from this city, were too attractive to be neg- 
lected. The smaller falls do not deserve the name 
of a cataract; but they cause such an obstruction 
to navigation, that a canal, a mile and a half long, 
has been cut to remedy the inconvenience. Above 
these falls, at a place where the river is confined 
between mountains, a passage over it is formed by 
a grand bridge of one arch, an hundred and twenty 
feet wide. The navigation at the Greai ¥aV\^\^ 
made easy by a canal with ten locks* \«V\^t^ Odt 

C 6 v^^x^t^ 
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water rushes down with tremendous impetuosityi 
over a ledge of rocks, in several different cata^ 
iracts, winding afterwards with great velocity along 
the bottom of the precipices, whose rocky crags 
are so intermixed with trees as to produce a beau* 
tiful effect. Frotn want of other materials, or be* 
cause they are at hand, the people in the neigh* 
bourhood build their cottages with fragments of 
these rocks. 

A gentleman at Alexandria furnished us with 
horses, and accompanied us to Mount Vernon, the 
seat of the late General Washington ; an object of 
curiosity to those who revere his meriiory. It 
stands nine miles below Alexandria, on the banks 
of the river ; but we were obliged to make a larger 
circuit by land, on account of the numerous creeks 
that fall into the Patown/ac. We got ijjto the 
midst of a thick wood, where several roads cross 
each other : unfortunately, we took a wrong one ; 
it began to grow dark ; and the weather, which 
had been sultry hot in the day, became very cold, 
a sudden alteration that is frequent in this climate* 
Thus uncomfortably, situated, we knew not what 
to do, as we dreaded passing the night in this soli- 
tary forest. After wandering about two or three 
hours, I espied a glimmering light through the 
trees* "This raised our hopes* We made up to 
it, and found it proceeded from a small farm-house, 
where one of the family was sick : we gained an 
jeauancc, and related our ior^toin t\icuav&v^Tic^%% 
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The good woman took pity on us, and regaled oi 
with some salted pork out of her pantry; she then 
crowded her family two or three in a bed, in order 
to leave one empty for us, and in the morning 
sent a negro with us to conduct us to Mount Ver« 
non, which is an eminence^ commanding delight- 
ful views both of land and water. 

The house is only of wood, painted to resemble 
hewn stone ; it has a long portico, supported by 
eight pillars. The dwelling-house is in the centre, 
and the offices are contained in the wings, which 
communicate by a covered way with the main build- 
ing. In one of the parlours hung a portrait of the 
general, said to be a striking likeness* A certain 
austerity of countenance struck me with awe as . » 
I looked at it : he was rajther tall, had a command- 
ing aspect, a full, broad chest, and strong limbs: 
his eyes were large and grey, and Jiis nose long in 
proportion to his face. ** You do well,'' said Mr. 
jPranklin, . observing my attention fixed on the 
picture, ** to contemplate the features of that true 
hero, as every thing is interesting that tends to 
elucidate the character of such a distinguisl^ad 
person; but above all,'* continued he, ** study and 
imitate his virtues: be was eminent for disinetrest- 
edness, moderation, love of liberty, and real pa- 
triotism, in not only rescuing his country from a 
yoke, that he considered oppressive, but when he 
had attained the height of power, disdaining to 
assume a rank, that a man of less 'pt\uC\'^\^ ^tA 
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more ambition might have claimed, as the rewar 
of his services; and contenting himself, like Cin 
cinnatus of old, with a private station, till caile 
again by his fellow-citizens to take the helm o 
government. His death was honoured with th 
lamentations of his countrymen, who regarde 
him as the father of their common-wealth, 
- The farmers and common people live in what 
are called log-houses, because they are made of 
the bodies of trees, which are roughly squared, 
and placed crosswise one above another ; the cre« 
•vices between them are stopped with clay, and the 
roofs are covered with small pieces of wood, called 
shingles, cut in the shape of tiles. Two doors, 
which frequently supply the place of windows, 
•are made by sawing away a part of the trunks that 
form the body of the house: the chimney, which 
is always placed at one end of the roof, is also 
made of the trunks of trees ; but the back is made 
4>f clay, to prevent fire from communicating to the 
wooden wall. The doors are hung on;Wooden 
binges, and most of them have no locks, a ]og of 
wood being the usual fastening. 

These simple habitations make an odd appear- 
ance, and require neither carpenter; bricklayer, nor 
smith; for there is no iron or nails about them. 
Two men are sufficient to complete one of them 
in four or five days, so that a new settler need not 
be long without a house. The floor is raised a 
Jutle above the ground, and covered \*\iVi ^Uiv^^.v 
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'tiiro large beds lodge all the family. In summer, the 
children think it no hardship to sleep on theground» 
"ivrapped in a blanket ; though they have been ac« 
c:ustomed in winter to sleep on a feather-bed. 
JDrawers are conveniencies not often seen in 
^hese log-houses: the clothing of the family is 
Iiung round the room on pegs, or over a long 
pole. Though these buildings are not very ele- 
gant, I can assure you the inside of a log-house, 
Hazing with a large wood fire, is a comfortable 
sight to a weary traveller on a cold evening. 

We scarcely pass ten or twelve miles without 
seeing a tavern, as they call inns in this country. 
They are all built with wood, and resemble one 
another, having a porch in front, the length of the 
bouse, almost covered with handbills ; they have 
no sign, but take their name from the person that 
keeps the house, who is often a man of conse- 
quence; for the profession of an innkeeper is far 
more respected in America than in England. In- 
stead of supplying their guests as soon as they ar- 
rive, they make every body conform to one hour, 
for the different meals ; so that you must often go 
without your' dinner, or deky your journey till 
the innkeeper pleases to lay the cloth. . The ac- 
commodations are very indifferent in many places; 
at breakfast, you must be contented with bad tea 
or cofiFee, and small slices of ham fried, to which 
are sometimes added eggs and a broiled fowl. At 
dinner, salt beef and roast fowls is iVvt commow 
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fare» with rum and water to drink ; and at nighi 
you are regaled with coffee, tea, and ham. There 
are always several beds in one room, and strangers 
are sometimes obliged to sleep together ; the sheets 
are mostly brown, and seldom changed till they 
are dirty, whether few or many people have slept 
in them. 

In some places we have travelled through 
woods for miles together : these woods are com- 
posed of oaks, of every species; black walnut 
trees, used much by the cabinet-makers; tulip 
trees; the Kalmia with red blossoms; and, in 
marshy land, cypresses and cedars abound* The 
appearance of vines creeping up some of the 
trees, induced me to look for grapes; but. I found 
it was only a poisonous weed, that caused my 
hands to blister and swell very much. Indian com 
is frequently cultivated by the farmers: its tall 
yellow heads, when near ripe, look beautiful ; but 
I feel more pleasure in the sight of wheat fields* 
because they remind me of Old England. 

In whatever quarter of the world I am, believe 
me always. 

Your affectionate brother, 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 
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jfFthir Middlelon to 7ns Sister CatJiarlne. 

H'aahingtim, 
lUY DEAR GIRli, 

THOUGH I generall}' address my let. 

' rerj to Edwin, yet I think the objects we have 

leen, in an excunion to Monticello, so particu> 

liirly adapted to your laite, that you have « claim 

10 this letter. 

The respect Mr. Franklin had For Mr. Jefferson, 
ai a genlicman, a man of worth, and a scholar, 
induced him to accepL hii invitation to spend a 
week or two at his house, and sec some of the na- 
tural curiosities of the motinuins which juiiound 
it. Mr. JelTerson is thought an able statesman; 
Iietoojc an active part in the revolution, and wa> 
man who proposed the dtclaration of Ameri- 
independence. He was the first ambassador 
uiE by the United States to the court of France, 
^d has avowed himself a staunch republican, 
but politics are a subject that Mr. Franklin never 
2s in this country, as his sentiments differ 
rom the Americans, and he is neither willing to 
^ve ofience, nor relinquish his own principles. He 
Itteems Mr. Jefferson as a philosopher, and ad- 
bires his Notes upon Virginia, which have esta- 
blished 
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blished his character as a man of sense and a good ' 
ivriter. He farms his own estate, which lies 
amongst the south-west mountains, a few miles 
from Charlottesville, near the* head waters of Ri^ 
vanna river. The house is built on a small plain, 
upon the top of a mountain that is not very high, 
and is thought one of the most elegant private ha« 
bitations in the United States. A fine library and 
museum extend the entire breadth of the building, 
and open into a large green-house and aviary. In the 
centre is a spacious octagon apartment, the depth of 
the house, with folding glass doors at each end, that 
lead to a portico. On one side of the mountain 
on which it stands are fine roads, with walks 
cut through them in different directions; on the 
other is the garden, and a luxuriant vineyard that 
produces plenty of fine fruit. To complete this 
charming residence, it commands at one view a 
magnificent prospect over the Blue Ridge, for 
nearly forty miles; and from another, the low 
country covered with trees. The high situation 
of Monticello affords an opportunity of seeing a 
phenomenon that is very rare on land, though of- 
ten seen at sea: the sailors call it looming. It is 
not accounted for on any principles of philosophy ; 
but it makes distant objects appear larger than they 
are, and changes their form into many whimsical 
shapes, which gives great variety to the views. 

On going abroad towards sun set, whilst here, 
and in other parts of Virginiai I was sometimes 

enveloped 
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enveloped for an inslani in a column of warm in. 
that Geemed driven lowards me by [he wind. 1 
enquired the cause of it, but could get no in- 
farmalion. 

Our visit at this place was rendered extremely 
agreeable, not only by the elegance and hospitality 
of our entertainment, but by leveral rides in llie 
neighbouring muuntains, which abound with na- 
tural wonders. 

The principal of these, is the Rock Bridge. Oh! 
how 1 wisiied for you and Louisa, lo have slurcd 
the pleasure and astonisiimeril I lelt at beholding 
it. Some violent convulsicitt of nature is suppos- 
ed to have suddenly cleft a mighty mountain asun- 
der, from lop to bottom ; and, by some cxiraordioa- 
ry and unaccountable circumstance, to have form- 
ed this magniticent arch oF solid stone across it. 
Our friendly guide, wishing to give us the first im- 
pression of the Rock Bridge In all its glory, con- 
ducted us lo the foot of the mountain, where vta 
had a full view of this stupendous arch, which 
aeems to touch the very skies. The height of tlie 
bridge to the top of liic pitapct is two hundred 
and thirteen feet, measured with a Ime. At the 
bottom it is forty-6ve feet wide, and at top ninety. 
It is about forty feet thiek:pan of this thickness is 
formed by a coat of earth, which affords growth lo 
many large trees, principally cedars and pines. 
^fter gratifying ourselves some time with this 
l^blime spectacle, we ascended the steep crags 
by 
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by a winding footpath to the top : one side is pro- 
tected by a parapet wall, but the other is open ; and 
to look down from it into the vast abyss would shake 
the courage of the stoutest heart. The road riins in ' 
the middle, and waggons daily pass it in safety, the 
breadth being no less than eighty feet. 

The bridge is supported by an abutment of a 
solid mass of limestone, which, with the arcb, 
seems to have been chiseled by the art of roan. A 
small stream, called Cedar Creek, runs over a bed 
of rocks at the bottom, and adds much to the beauty 
of the scene. Having taken leave of our kind 
friends at Monticello, we proceeded fifty miles to 
the nofthward, behind the Blue MountainSt to see 
a large cavern called Maddison's Cave. It is in the 
middle of a mountain, which is so steep on one 
side, that a pebble might be thrown from its sum* 
mit, into the river which washes its base. The 
path leading to the cavern is on the opposite side» 
and very easy to ascend, till it turns suddenly to 
the steep part of the mountain, which is extremely 
rugged, and covered with immense rocks and trees 
from top to bottom. The mouth of the cavern is 
guarded by a huge pendant stone, that made roe 
tremble lest it should fall, and either confine me 
for ever within the cave, or crush me to atoms 
with its weight. Seeing Mr. Franklin cnter» I 
overcame my fear, and followed him and the 
guide, who lighted us into the dreary mansion with 
splinters of pitch pine, which give a brilliant lights 

tat 
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but burn out very fast ; however, we were pro- 
vided with a large bundle of them. The firs! apart- 
ment is very high, and its floor is moist, from 
the qoamiiy of water that trickles down from the 
Toof. The gjide led us through a passage on the 
left, into an apartment that 1 shall call theanti. 
chamber; whence we advanced into the sound 
loom, a cavern that reverberates any sound in a 
wonderful manner. I bleiv a French horn, that the 
gnide had provided, and we were almost stunned 
by the echo. This chamber is arched at top, and 
beautifully decorated with petrifactions. Retum- 
iDg to the anti-chamber, we followed the guide, 
through a long, broad passage, to a pool of clear 
water, which stopped our progress on tbat side. 
The floor is of a deep sandy earth, full of salt- 
petrc, and the walls are of limestone. Not satisfied 
with what we bad seen, we scrambled down a sleep 
slippery place, in the side of the long passage, into 
another cavern, more spacious than ihe rest. The 
petrifactions formed by the water trickling from 
above, hang down from-ihe roof in the form of 
elegant drapery; in some places the petrifactions 
have begun at bottom, and are shaped like pillars 
of different -heights. The floor of this apartment 
gradually sloped to a pool of water, which put an 
end to our researches. We reiurned by the same 
path we came, mounted our horses, and pursued 
jOur way amongst the Blue Mountains, which are 
rered with large trees to the very summit; 
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ifotne o( them are cragged. and extremely stony 
others rich and fertile. ; Travellers on hotsebacl, 
armed with pistols or swords» with a large blanket 
folded up under their saddle, that they may not 
want a bed at night, who were going to explore 
as they term it, (that is, to search for lands conve- 
niently situated for a new settlement, in the western 
country,) were the principal company we met upon 
the road; except heavy waggons, covered with 
strong linen or bear skins, carrying the produce 
of Jenesse, Kentucky, and the back parts of Vir- 
ginia, to Alexandria, Baltimore, or Philadelphia. 

Mr. Franklin Contrived to meet the Patowmac 
at the place where that river passes through the 
Blue Ridge. The approach towards the spot is 
wild and romantic. From a very high point of 
land we beheld the Shenandoah, another river, to 
the right, which, after having ranged along the 
foot of the mountain ap hundred miles, to seek a 
vent, meets the Patowmac, which is endeavouring, 
from the left, to force a passage also. The mo- 
ment they unite, their Waters rush together against 
the mountain, rend it asunder, and pass off to the 
sea. The piles of rock above, and the steep preci- 
pice beneath, with the roaring of the torrent, form 
a sublime contrast with the tranquil view beyond 
it. 

From this place we returned directly to Washing- 
ton, delighted with the romantic objects we had 
seen, which amply repaid the troubleof the journey. 
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Ibave taken sketches of different views, amongst 
iWs, that of the Rock Bridge, which I hope we 
hall one day examine together. With a kiss to 
ittle Louisa, be assured that I am. most affection^ 
ately, your's, 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 



i 
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LETTER VII. 
Mr. H. Franklin to his Brother^ 

Norfolk^ 

Dbar Brother* 

WE are continually changing the scene 

£rom place to place. From Washington we ient 

our course southward, into the state of Virginia, 

after coasting along the Maryland shore of the 

* atownaac, as far as Hoe's Ferry. This tract is 

^U sandy, and dreary. Nothing is to be seen for 

'"iks together hut extensive plains, that have been 

exhausted by the culture of tobacco, i>ow over* 

grown with yellow sedge, and occasionally shaded 

^iih groves of pine and cedar trees. Many of the 

iiou&es are in ruins, and seem to be deserted by the 

^''^<ibjiants. The Ferry House looHed like the 

''^^'^sion of misery, and is so badly supplied with 

'^^^isions, that we could hardly get any thing to 
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eat^ except a few oysters taken out of the rivei 
but they were very tasteless and indifferent. Ad 
joining to this tavern I saw several huts, occupie 
by the slaves belonging to the master. Wha 
a picture of wretcheduess they presented! Th< 
poor creatures looked half starved, were covered 
with rags, and the children ran about stark naked. 
Having crossed the ferry, we entered Virginia, but 
found no great improvement in the appearance of 
the country. We were put ashore on a small pe- 
ninsula, called the Northern Neck, -situate between 
the Patowmac and the Rappahannock, remarkable 
for having given birth to several distinguished 
characters in the American war, particularly Gene- 
ral Washington. There is a great inequality in 
the condition of the inhabitants in many parts of 
this province. Some possess immense estateSt 
worked by a great number of slaves ; whilst others 
live in a state approaching to indigence. The for*- 
mer are generally well educated, and have a taste' 
for reading ; but the instruction of the middling 
classes has been greatly neglected. The Virginians 
are remarked for their hospitality and Ipve of plea- 
sure. In the houses of the rich I have frequently 
been entertained with a dinner of delicacies, served 
on plate, in a room where the windows have stood 
in great need of the glazier ; so inattentive are they 
to the state of their houses, which are often very 
much out of repair. 

Dancing, gaming, hunting, and racing, are their 

favourite 
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vourite amusements; but though tliey are so fond 

E horses, they do not ride well. 

Tobacco is one of the staple commodities raised 

a this part of the country. As soon as all danger 

»f frost is part, the cultivator chooses a small spot 

)f ground, upon which prodigious piles of wood 

are burnt, in- order to destroy the weeds and in« 

sects. The warm ashes are then dug in with the 

earib, and the seed sown. Bushes are next strewed 

over the ground, to preserve the young plant from 

the attacks of birds and flies; but it often happens 

that a large black fly, of the beetle kind, devours 

the shoots as soon as, they appear, when they are 

t*liged to be picked off by hand. When the 

plants are of a proper size, they are transplanted 

into the fields, and set out on hillocks at a small 

distance from each other* In this stage the roots 

^ frequently devoured by worms, and flies depo- 

'It their eggs between the leaves and the stem ; and 

^ere it not for the continual care of the slaves, who 

"^ employed in clearing them of their enemies, 

"^ost of the plants would be destroyed* When 

^bey have attained perfection, they are cut down, 

^nd pegs are driven into the stems, by whicli they 

^rehung up to dry, in large houses built for that„ 

purpose. 

When properly cured, the leaves are tied up in 
^undies, packed in hogsheads, and sent to the next 
hipping town for exportation. Where the roads 
"C good and 4ry, it is usual to drive two \^\y^ 
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pins of wood into the ends of the h»gfthead» whick , 
serve for axles; to these they fasten a pair of' 
shafts, forming the hogshead into a kind of car- 
riage, drawn by one or two horses* 

By the process I have described, you may set 
that a great number of hands must be employedt 
and much labour performed, before a poor Eiif> 
lishman can enjoy a pipe of tobacco. Thua an 
we indebted to each other for the smallest gratifica- 
tions ; nor can the richest or most powerful indi- 
vidualv boast that he is independent of his fellow 
creatures: for our Heavenly Father has bound ai 
all in one chain of mutual fellowship «nd good 
offices. 

The culture of tobacco has of late gradually J; 
yielded to that of wheat. The rank of the cultiva- 
tor is, in some degree, regulated by the produce 
he raises. Those who grow -tobacco and Indiaa 
corn. are called planters; and those whose crops 
are small grain, farmers. We have visited the 
chief towns in this province : none oF them are 
very large. Richmond, the capital, is situated os 
the northern side of JatiBre;^ River, immediately.be^ 
low the Falls. The loi^ieiriown extends along the 
bank of the river ; but th^liouses of those not en- 
gaged in trade form the upper town, and stani 
upon a hill, which commands a prospect of the 
river and its islands, with the extensive vallejr 
through which it flows, and the numerous falls that 
break its stream. On the opposite side of the 

xWet 
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iver the country rises into a gentle eminence; and 
be little, but well-built town of Manchester, en- 
vironed by cultivated fields^ which are ornamented 
l>y countless numbers of trees, and dotted with 
Itattered houses, embellishes the sweet, variegated, 
romantic perspective. The Capitol, or State-house, 
is a vast pile "of red brick : even the pillars and or* 
Mments are of that material* It. is esteemed one of 
Bic grandest edifices in America ; but it i^ more to 
be admired ior its magnitude than its elegance. In 
the centre is a circular vestibule, lighted by a 
donle, and embellished by a statue of General 
Washington, and a bust of La Fayette. 

From the southern shore the river is crossed by 
a curious bridge, buik upon fifteen large flat-bot« 
tomed boats, fiecuredby strong chaihs and anchors : 
a simple contrivance, that can be easily replaced 
if carried away by the shoals of ice in the winter, 
which frequently come down with such force 
as would overthrow almost any stone bridge they 
could erect. Richmond contains about five thou* 
sand inhabitants, more than one third of whom are 
slaves. 

The falls in the river extend six miles abj9vethe 
city, and from the rocks that obstruct the passage, 
as well as the descent, navigation would be im- 
practicable, but for a canal which opens an unin- 
terrupted communication to the Blue Mountains, 
and in some seasons, beasts, with light burthens^ 
Dan proceed still further. 

D 2 "&dot^ 



Before the revolution, Williamsburg was the 
capital of Virginia ; the removal of the legislative 
body to Richmond has reduced this town to a 
deserted, forlorn condition. 

The Capitol, which is falling to ruins, and tlie 
College of William, and Mary, are relics of its 
former consequence. Law, medicine, natural and 
moral philosophy, mathematics, and modern lan- 
guages, are taught to the students, who are not nu- 
merous. But little trade is carried on at this 
place ; and the society is thought very genteel. I 
paid a visit, myself, to the hospital for lunatics, 
but cannot praise it for good management. 

York is a small town, not very flattering to the 
feelings of an Englishman ; as it was here that 
Lord Cornwallis surrended his army to the united 
forces of the Americans, and their allies the 
French. 

A flat, uninteresting country, lies between these 
towns and Hampton, a small place situated at the 
mouth of James River; across which we were fer- 
ried to Norfolk, the only sea-port of consequence 
in Virginia. Having no rival, Its trade to Europe, 
the northern states, and the West Indies, is flou- 
ribbing. The exports chiefly consist of tobacco, 
flour^ and various kinds of lumber. The town is 
an irregular^ dirty, ill-built group of wooden 
houses chiefly^ surrounded by unwholesome 
swamps, from which arises an intolerable stench, 
that causes grievous maladies to the inhabitants. 

1l\a 
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examine the quality of each hogshead of tobacco-^ 

and if they approve it, mark it with a hot iroi»^ 

before it can be shipped ; which is an effectual re-^ 

stralnt on any imposition that might otherwise b^ 

practised, by mixing good and bad together. MjT 

letter is drawn out to so great a length, that I fear 

you will be as tired with reading as I am with 

writing ; so, without any further addition, I will 

say, farewell* 

HENRY FRANKLIN. 
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LETTER VIII. 

* 

V 

Arthur Middleton to his Brother Edwin. 

Norfolk. 

Dear Edwin, 

AS Mr. Franklin is preparing a {)acket 
for England, I must add my remarks on that part 
of Virginia we have already seen. 

The houses, in many places, have an antique 
appearance, like the old manor houses in England, 
and are built with brick and stone; but most of 
the modern ones are only of wood, and always have 
a porch, or pent-house, in the front, which is often 
carried all round the dwelling, and affords a shady 
retreat, in the heat of the day, from the scorching 
raya oi the suD| which, in bright weather, are 



ntense at noon; though ihe atmoiphrre is as va. 
mble here as in other paits ot Amtrica, often 
changing from hot to cold several times in the same 
_dap. In the centre of genteel houses there is 
UEtly a hall or saloon, furnished like a parlojr, 
Inth sofas, &c. where the family pass much of 
Ibeir time, for the sake of enjoying a thorough 
draught of air. 

The heat and unwholesomeness of the climate 
give the common people, especially, most nallow 
complexions; but few of the women arc hand- 
lotne, and the bonnets they wear lo shade ihcni- 
lelves from the sun, make them look itill plainer 
than nature has forincd them : the caul sits close lo 
the back of the head, and the front project*, like an 
gmbrella, over the face; so that they cannot look at 
any thing behind them without turning the whole 
body round. 7'he rich are extremely fond of 
pleasure, or what my mother would call dissipa- 
tion, such as gaming and horse-racing. Cards and 
dice would be a punishment to me ; but the delights 
of the chace and the course I like very well : and 
were it not for my mentor, Mr. Franklin, I could 
never resist an invitation to either. He tella me 
tliat I look only at momentary gratifications, with- 
out considering the consequences; that racing leads 
10 gambling and bail company; and that huniiog 
mostly ends in a carousal. 

The common people are extremely fond of an 

enteitainment called a barbacue, which is the. 
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meeting of a jovial party, often in the wood^, 
partake of a sturgeon, or a pig roasted whole in tte 
open air, on a sort of hurdle, over a slow fire. Tte ■ 
feast is too generally succeeded by plenty of li- j 
quor, and the guests separate, unable to walk home 
in a straight line. Drinking is one of their vices, 
and runs away with great part of their gains. As a 
counterbalance to these defects, they arc lively 
and hospitable, and have humanely adopted a cpde 
of laws, in some respects similar to that of Penn* 
sylvania, by which no crime but premeditated 
murder is punished with death. Virginia is inter- 
sected by numerous rivers and Creeks, and in many 
parts covered with forests of maples, pines, cedars, 
the climbing trumpet-flower tree, the Carolinian 
allspice, cornel trees, walnuts, laurels, bay trees* 
tulip trees, poplars, oaks, sumachs, acacias, and. 
many others : it produces also a great variety oC 
fragrant plants and flowering slyruHs ; and the 
groves are inhabited by multitudes of birds, who 
sing charmingly, and some of them delight the eye 
with their beautiful plumage. The notes of the, 
mocking bird are the most melodious of any. It is 
about the size of a lark, has a long tail, and the 
colour of the body is a deep blue. This bird imi« 
tates the song of every bird he hears, but exceii 
them all; and so conscious are they of his superi* 
ority, that when he begins to follow any particular 
bird, he flies away, as if ashamed of bis own per- 
formance. There are none, however, but the 

mocking 
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mocking bird, to be compared to our Engl 

songsters. Tbe blue bird and the red bird arc both 
very handsome ; tbe first is not bigger tban a li 
I net, but its dark bright-blue head, wingi, and 
back, wben it {lies, make a brilliant appearance. 
|. The red bird is of a fine vermilion colour, with a 
^Lioall tuft of feathers on his bead. I have seen a 
^nw bumming birds, fluttering about like butter> 
H^ilies, but their colours are not so bright as those 
' more to the southward. The whip-poor-will is a 
bird whose note resembles those words, which he 
utters in the dusk of the evening, in the most plain* 
live manner, and often continues his complaint till 
almost morning. From birds, which you know 
I are my favourites, I must descend to frog', which, 
I in the low grounds, make such an eKiranrdinary 
' noise, that it resembles a whistle; whilst some of 
I their companions, called bull frogs, from iheir 
great size, croak so haish and loud, yua would 
haidly believe the sound came from a frog. We 
were one day spectators of a scene terrific and ex- 
traordinary to us, though not very unusual in this 
country. Some negroes had been ordered to set 
fire to large quantities of brushwood, in different 
places, which is a comcnon practice. That day 
was chosen, because it was peiiectly calm,, and 
the sky serene; but in the afternoon it became 
sultry, and streams of hot air gave tokens of 
an approaching storm : the horizon grew dark, 
and A dreadful whirlwind aro»e We dismounted, 
D 5 and 
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and got upon an eminence to observe its progress « 
It advanced towards us with great swiftness, ^sT^^- 
rying with it clouds of dust, dry leaves, and piece 
of rotten wood ; and in many places it levelled t! 
fence-rails, and unroofed the sheds for cattle -» 
Alarmed for our safety, we made every endeavoua^ 
to reach a place of shelter, but in vain ; in twi 
minutes the whirlwind overtook us. Thesh 
was violent. It wag hardly possible to keep o 
feet; and we nearly lost our breath. In a v 
short space, however, it was passed ; but a.stori 
of thunder and lightning succeeded, accompani 
by heavy rain, which drenched us to the skin. A^ 
soon as we could recover ourselves, we \66kt9 
tound to observe the course of the whirlwind, anX 
were astonished to see a prodigious column of fire^ 
in a part of the wood, where we afterwards found 
that the brushwood had been lighted. The flames 
rose, in some spots, above the trees. We had now 
a new enemy to avoid» as the fire gained upon us 
80 rapidly, that we were afraid of being overtaken, 
in spite of our utmost speed. A general alarm 
took place. The negroes from several neighbour- 
ing plantations assembled ; and in order to check 
its progress, and prevent one surrounding confla* 
gration, set fire to the underwood on all sides 
airhead of that already kindled, so as to meet it, and 
by destroying evei:y thing that could serve it for 
food, to extinguish it. These new fires were care* 
fully watched by a number of men, with hoes and 
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rates, to guard them from spreading, except 
towards the great fire, which in time they cfFeciu* 
ally put out. The sight was tremendous and sub- 
lime. Rolling cloudi of black smoke, between 
which appeared volley* of flame ; the crackling of 
the trees; the terror of (he birds, disturbed trom 
their native haunts, by a danger as terrible ai it 
I was unknown : all announced a convulsion of na- 
ture, and made me iincy myself at the mouth of « 
volcano, disgorging its inward Bres, Leaving yoo 
(0 heighten the picture from your own imagination, 
(Eor it falls far short of the reality,) I conclude, 
wiih the most tender affection, your's, 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 



Artkmr Middleton to 7iw Brother Edxuuk ■ 

a,aikaio\cn. 
DeAR Edwin, 

WE have not passed through many great 
towns in our journey hither ; yet we have found 
objects thai, from their novelty or curiosity, have 
amused us. 

The country about Norfolk is extremely flat, and 

would be uninteresting, were it not for the widlji 

and beautiful windings of Elizabeth Tower; ihe 
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liule town of Portsmouth, on the opposite shofei 

the great number of ships, some at anchor, tome an 

the wharfs, some repairing, and otliers buildiog. | 

which enliven the scene, and render it agreeidikl 

"Dismal Swamp is a vast bog, conuining olie 

hundred and fifty thousand acres. In some parts 

the surface is dry, and firm enough to bear a horae.; 

but in others, a man would sink over bead* ifr he 

jattempted to walk on it. If a trench, only. a few 

feet deep, is cut in the driest part, the, water guahei 

in, and fills it up immediately. The i water flows 

from the sides in large streams, into the canal 

that connects Albemarle Sound with Norfolk ; its 

colour is exactly like brandy, which is attributed 

to the roots of the juniper trees that grow in the 

swamp. The whole bog -is covered with trees, 

which grow to an enormous size ; between them 

is a thick wood of cane reeds, long griass, and 

brushwoQd. The moist parts nourish juniper and 

cypress trees; and the dry ones, white and red 

oaks, and a variety of pines. The trees supply, a 

vast quantity of shingles and staves, which are sent 

by the canal to Norfolk, where there is a constant 

demand for these articles. The pines yield plenty 

«f turpentine, which is obtained by cutting a large 

gash in the tree, and setting a trough beneath it, to 

catch the liquor that runs from the wound. The 

people who live on the borders of the swamp drive 

all their cattle into it to feed ; but they would lose 

them if they were not careful to train them to come 
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hqmt.typry ertning. When a fresh herd ii turned 
out|f. the fyrm^t. sends with them two or three old 
milch cow^y accustomed to the place, with little 
bells fastened round, their necks. The cows come 
back regularly to be milked, and their new ac« 
qoaintance follow the sound of the bells; and at 
thjqir^returii: are feasted with a handful of salt, 
which, Bttacbes them to their home. It is said, that 
in the., recesses of this swampy forest, there are 
large herds of cattle, that have strayed and are be. 
come wild ; besides bears, wolves, deer, and other 
creatures, that are its native inhabitants ; but we did 
not penetrate far enough to see them. 

The taverns along the coast between Norfolk 
and Cfaarlestown are wretched, and the fare accords 
with them. , We could often get no bread but that 
made of Indian corn, which is very coarse, strong, 
and unpleasant to people who are not accustomed 
to it. It eats best in cakes, because, the large loaves 
are seldom well baked in the. middle. So badly 
were we entertained in some places, that we were 
glad to satisfy our hunger with a dish of hominy, 
a mixture of Indian corn and beans, boiled to a 
solid sort of pudding, with milk. This is often 
eaten^ either hot or cold, with bacon or fresh meat ; 
and some of the negroes almost live upon it. 

As we advanced towards the southern part of 
Virginia, we saw great numbers of large birds, in 
form and plumage resembling a turkey, called 
turkey buzzards. They feed on putrid caic^^t^^ 
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which has induced the inhabitantu 6f Citfoliha 
prohibit the destroying thera^ a« tbeyth^ink thcjf!^ 
are useful in removing bodies in a state of decaff 
that would increase the unhealihiness of' the cli— 
mate* 

After passing the Dismal Swamp, we entereS 
North Carolina. On the side next tb^ Bt& it- is a 
vast plain, almost covered with forests; It hapi 
pened, one night, that we were belated, ind- lost 
our way in one of these trackless wilds. It was not 
k>ng before a light, glimmering through the trces» 
revived our drooping spirits with the expectatioa 
that a house was not f^r off; but what was our sur-' 
prise and disappointment^ on riding up to the spot, 
to find that it inoved from us, then drew nigh, and 
then swiftly took flight into the 'woods. . Whilst 
we were considering the cause of this extraordi- 
aary appearance,. I perceived the same sort of light 
in a bush close to our side, and in a few. minutes* 
all the trees in the forest sparkled with them. Mr*. 
Franklin presently recollected, that this illumina* 
tion proceeded from the fire fly, a small insect 
that swarms in summer in the American woods,, 
dispersing their light in all parts in the nighty 
though they are seldom seen in the day, because^ 
they hide themselves in rotten wood. I pocketed 
a few for examin-ation, and found them of a reddish 
brown colour. The light comes from under the 
wings ; and when they rise in the air, looks like 
sparks, appearing and disappearing every moment. 



'^ '» a great relief, in traveilitig through these 
^ood«,<o allay our tharst with wild stVawberries^ 
^fcich grow here plentifully. The gresn fruit on 
^^e tfeea promise ^Iso an abundance of wild 
plums, grapes, and blackberries. Various kindt 
^f medicinal plants and roots are found here, par« 
ticolarly ginsing; snake-root; and lion's heart. 
Which is thought a sovereign remedy for the bite 
of a serpent. We«Oni«tinies exchange the gloomy 
forest for the open savannah, or pasture ground, 
inojiily covered with cane grass, resembling the 
stalks of green corn, and affording excellent food 
for cattle. I am no coward ; but the pale, sallow^ 
sickfy countenances of the inhabitants, and the 
numbers we have found indisposed with bilious 
fevers and agues, makes me dread a fit of illness* 
Nature generally provides a remedy for every eviU 
This country would probably 'be more unhealthy 
than it is, were it not that the trees in the low 
couniry are loaded with vast quantities of a long, 
spongy kind of moss, which exhales the unwhole- 
some vapours from the stagnant waters. 

We have been at Charlestown but a few days, 
and have taken up our abode at a boarding-house, 
where we are supplied with lodging and food : but 
we are seldom at home, as we accept all invitations ; 
our design being to see as much as possible of the 
people, as well as the country. Having an en- 
gagement to dinner, and scarcely time to prepare 

lot 
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for it» I mujt close my letter with most afiectioD«» 
ate remembrances to all my friends in Old Eng^* 
land. Adieu. 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 



LETTER X* 
Mr. H. Franklin to Edward MiddUton. 

Charkstom* 

^ Dear Edwin, 

I CANNOT seal up a packet that I ant 
going to ^end to my brother, without enclosing a 
letter'for you. Carolina is divided into North and 
South. The eastern side, towards the ocean, 
through which we have lately travelled, is a low, 
swampy country, intersected with creeks and ri* 
vers; and from its moisture, the heat of the climate, 
and profusion of vegetables, extremely unhealthy* 

Newbern, though a poor place, is the largest 
town in North Carolina. The houses are built 
with wood ; and a few public edifices only are of 
brick. We have passed through several other 
small towns, but they have -no particular claims to 
description. 

Charlestown is the capital of 3outh Carolina, ^t 
is situated on a tongue of land, formed by the con* 
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flii«iiee of the rivers Ashley and Cooper. The 
most populous and commercial quarter of the ciiy 
Hands on the Ashley. Soroc pans of ihe quay 
project a great way into the river, that merchant 
vessels may more easily receive their cargoes. 

These quays are made of the trunks of the cab- 
bage-palra, fised together, and placed in squares 
one above another. The spongy nature of this 
tree would not lead one to expect that it would re- 
main many years under water without injury j but 
experience proves that it is more durable for this 
purpose than any oilier tree in the couniry. The 
streets, from east to west, extend from river to ri- 
ver, and running in straight lines, open agreeable 
prospects each way, and afford good opportuni- 
ties, by means of subterranean drains, for removing 
nuisances, and promoting the iiealth and cleanli- 
ness of the city. The most modern houses are 
generally of brick, though many of the inhabitants 
prefer houses of wood, because they think them 
cooler than those of brick j and they adopt every 
contrivance to mitigaic the excessive heals of 
summer, by admitting the fresh air into the apart- 
ments. Open windows, doors opposite to each 
other, and long galleries formed to shelter the 
upper part of the house from the suhry rays of the 
sun, are the luxuries, preferred by the rich to the 
Drnaroents of painting and gilding. 
H The oNtwatd appearance is often neglected, 

L 
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when the inside is commodious and well furnished ; 
though they are seldom remarkably neat, notwith* 
standing the numerous train of negro servants that 
are kept in opulent families. 

The streets, instead of being paved, are covered 
with a loose sand, ground to a fine powder by the 
multitude of carriages that pass through them. In 
windy weather, the dust is intolerab],e ; and, after a 
shower, the passeng^s would sink into the mud, 
were it not for fiarrow brick foot-paths, which rua 
before the houses. Pumps are placed at short 
distances; but the water has a brackish taste, that 
is very disagreeable. The mode of living is ex* 
tremely luxurious. Most families keep a coach or 
a chaise. The ladies are never seen to walk on 
foot ; and the men often ride. Twenty negro and 
mulatto slaves are commonly employed by people 
of the middle rank, in domestic offices ; and even 
the children are attended by a number of little ne« 
groes of their own age, who are obliged to comply 
with their humours, and form them to habits of 
tyranny from their infancy. Arthur cannot bear 
this, and is continually giving lessons of humanity 
and moderation to his companions. 

The hospitality of the inhabitants of Carolina 
towards strangers, their generosity to persona itk 
distress, and their unfeeling treatment of their 
slaves, show that the human breast is x:apable of 
cherishing qualities directly opposite to each other. 

They are expensive in their funerals, thinking it 

a mark 
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a mark of rcipcct to tbc deceased, to'coavey^ 
remains to their last abode with splendid decora- 
tions and melancholy pomp, which may truly be 
termed the most abgutd of vanities. 

South Carolina has not yet adopted the humane 
punishments of Pennsylvania. Death and whipping 
are inflicted more often than in Europe. No de- 
fender is allowed to an accused negro; and bis 
judges have power to condemn him to whatever 
mode of death they please. 

The importation of negroes from Africa has 
been prohibited, at different times, far a limited 
period. There is a party for both side* of the 
question. Unfortunately, interest prevails over 
humanity and justice ; but it is generally allowed 
that the slaves in this country are much better 
treated, in all respects, than formerly. 

False opinions lead to erroneous practice. 
Whilst it is considered a degradation for a white 
man to labour, slaves must be had to cultivate the 
earth i particularly the rice swamps, which are 
here very numerous and extensive: and as the 
culture of that grain differs from any thing in Eu- 
rope, I will relate the process usually adopted. 
Alter the ground is turned up in furrows, in April 
or May, a woman throws in the seed, and the ne- 
groes fill them up. The plant shoots up in ten or 
twelve days ; and when it has attained the height 
of six or seven inches, the field is overflowed, lo 
that no more than the tops of the blade can be seen. 
In 
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In a few weeks the water is tucned off^ io give the 
negroes an opp^unity of weeding the rice j wheof 
that is done, the field is again covered with water, 
till the crop is ripe, which is known by the yellow 
colour of the ear, and the hardness of the stem. 
When reaped, it is kept in stacks till winter: but 
more is to be done before it is exported. It m 
threshed and put into a small wi:>oden houite, fixed 
upon four pillars, with a large sieve placed in the 
ceiling : into this sieve the rice is thrown, and 
cleaned by the wind before it reaches the ground* 
The outer husk is then taken off by a hand>miil^ 
after which it is winnowed, and beateif with.club^ 
to take off the inner husks. The large grains are^ 

• 

sifted from the small ones, and packed in casks t 
be conveyed on shipboard. Before the rice comev — 
to perfection, it is assailed by many enemies. 
Worms and small fishes, which live in the water 
that covers the swamps, would destroy the roots, 
were it not for the herons, who devour them in 
multitudes, and are, on that account, as'muchre* 
garded by the planters, as the turkey buzzards are 
by the inhabitants of the towns. 

Innumerable flocks of rice- birds hover over the 
swamps when the crop is ripe ; but they are no| 
uninterrupted in their feast, for young negcoes are 
constantly kept on the watch to drive them away* 

South Carolina is divided by nature into two. 
parts. Upper and Lower. Along the coast, an4 more 
than one hundred miles westwardi the country is 
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9aU level, and intersected with swampsi cultivated 
urith rice: beyond this, it rises into hills pro- 
gressively, and terminates in "the Allegany Moun* 
tarns, which separate the waters that fall into the 
Atlantic from those that discharge themselves into 
tbeMissisippi. An examination of your map will 
make this clear to you. 

There are no stones to be found in Lower Caro- 

liaa; and upon digging up the grouhd, are layers 

of sea-shells and petrified fish, in the middle of the 

-*and. At. sixty miles from the sea are entire 

^ster-beds, in a fossil state ; one extending fifty 

'^iles, formed of a species of that fish no longer to 

^^ found on the coast. Huge trunks of trees are 

*J«o frequently discovered beneath the snrface of 

^c earth, which seem to have laid there for ages. 

'^o not these circumstances seem to confirm the 

^^'iJthof the deluge, and prove, incontestibly, that 

^■^is whole tract was once covered with water. 

Except at Charlestown, there are very few 
^chool«, of any description, in this sute.; the cul- 
tivation of the human mind is, consequently., at a 
low ebb ; and many persons of fortune submit to 
send their children to Europe for education. The 
produce of the earth is the chief source of wealth 
to the inhabitants of Carolina, as they want either 
the skill or the taste to establish manufactures. 
Indigo is a plant much cultivated, for the ^ne 
dark blue colour it yields to painters and dyers. 
Cotton is. likewise raised here to advantage, aad 
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forms a profitable article of commerce. Seven! 
of our friends having formed a party to take a ride 
into the country, I must lay aside my pen, and bid 

you adieu* 

H.FRANKLIN. 



LETTER XI. 
From Mnf. Henry Franklin to MrfMiddlelotu 

Chariesiovm* 

Dear Madam, 

THE intelligence I have to convey so 
nearly concerns your happiness, that I make no 
apology for the liberty of addressing myself to 
you. 

In order to save you from the pain of apprehen- 
sion, I begin by an assurance that your son is 
now in perfect health, though, from imprudently 
putting himself in the way of danger, he has been 
Very near losing his life. 

As we were enjoying a walk in the woods, after 
the heat of the day, we saw a rattle-snake coiled 
up before us. I called hastily to Arthur to avoid 
him. Had he attended to my warning, he would 
have been unhurt ; for they seldom attack. any one 
who does not molest them : but curiosity, and a 
5j>irit of adventure, tempted him to advance and 
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touch the animal with a swiicb. Enraged by thii 
assauli, the creature, which was six feet loti^. and 
ai thick as my leg, curled up his body in a circle 
around his head, which he raised upright, and with 
a sudden dart inflicted a wound on the ancle of my 
young friend. My terror was extreme; but not 
losing my presence of mind, I gathered the leaves 
of a plant, which grew in the wood, that I had been 
told were an antidote, and by the immediate appli. 
cation, diminished the ill consequences of the ve> 
nom, though he suffered extremely for several 
days. He is perfectly recovered, and I hope will 
learn prudence from this accident, which might 
have been fatal. 

The moment the rattle-snake is apprehensive of 
danger, he sounds his rattle, and puts himself in a 
posture of defence. The raHle grows at the end of 
the tail, and is formed of several loose, hollow 
cells, of? horny kind of substance, that jingle one 
against another, and warn thu<ie who are near to be 
ipon their guard. He inflicts hii dangerous bite with 
fangs, or teeth, that are quite distinct from 
; with which he eats his food. These fangs 
mall, sharp pointed, and furnished at the roots 
ith small bladders ot a subtle poison. There are 
I species of the rattle-snake, disiinguished by 
ir colour ; the one black, the other yellowish 
wn : it is elegantly striped, and its eyes are of a 
liant red. 
The bite of the water ratile-snake is also poison. 
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aus, but less so than that of the hnd. This crea« 
ture differs much from the common rattle- snake, 
as it has neither fangs nor rattle ; I cannot guessjt 
therefore, why it has obtained this name. 

The black snake is another common reptile in 
Carolina ; it is very long, and pursues those who 
attack it, but its bite is of no consequence. The 
country people seldom kill it, because it is useful 
in destroying rats and mice.. It is wonderfully 
fond of milk, and frequently steals into dairies; 
which in these southern parts are mostly under 
ground, in order to preserve the milk, which could 
not, in another situation, be kept sweet for three 
hours, in summer. 

There are many other kinds of harmless snakes, 
some of them beautifully variegated, particularly 
the garter, the ribbon, and the bluis^h green snake. 
The Macassin snake is almost as poisonous as the 
rattle-snake; and it is a more insidious enemy, be- 
cause it gives no warning of its approach. 

Reptiles are numerous here, and of great variety. 
There are many species of frogs and lizards, be- 
sides the chameleon, which is by no means un- 
common. 

The waters and swampy places abound with that 
kind of crocodile called a coeinan. We have seen* 
several upwards of twelve feet long, from the head 
to the extremity of the tail. If on land, they will 
sooner take to flight at the sight of man, than ven- 
ture to attack him ; but in the water they are more 

courageous) 



bounteous, and have been known, when hounds 
I have pursued a stag into a river, to leizc both 
I the dogs and the deer, and pull thetn to the bot. 
torn, whence they never rise again. This crea- 
ture's invulneiablc coat of mail render! him for- 
midible, as it is almost impossible to wound him, 
except his antagonist has suKcient address to hit 
exjctly between his scales. 

If your son i; prone lo that want of consider- 
Jlioa which is natural lo his age, I have the satis- 
faction of asguring you, that he is endued wiih a 
noble generosiiy of disposition, that manifesis itself 
in tender sympathy with every human being that 
he sees pining with aSliction. He one day pressed 
IDC to take him to the slave-market in this town, 
where tbc negroes are put up to auction several 
times in a week. I observed his countenance 
change on seeing ihem exposed lo sale, on a sort o£ 
stage, whilst the buyers turned them about and 
examined them, as we do horses at a fair. The dc- 
jerted countenance of one young man, as he was 
on the point of being adjudged to the highest bid. 
der, by the common cryer, affected him particu- 
larly. He enquired into his story, and found that 
his distress arose from the heart-breaking consider- 
ation of being for ever separated from a young 
woman, whom he had lattiy married and tenderly 
loved, Arthur's piiy is not of that useless kind 
that only laments at the misfortunes of others ; he 
is always Full of conirivaoccs to relieve them, and 
E wiU 



will forego ai^y self-gratification for that purpo^ ^ 
He earnestly conjured me to purchase Sancho, anr^ 
give him his freedom. Many calculations weiv 
immediately made for saving his allowance till be 
could reimburse the expence. I represented the 
insufficiency of redeeming an individtial, when w 
many thousands languish in slavery around ui, 
whose chains we cannot break. After many argu- 
ments on both sides, he recollected that we wanted 
a servant to attend us to Florida, and that Sancho 
would be well adapted to that purpose^ But, said 
I, what will become of his wife ? your scheme 
will equally effect their separation. Happily, 
replied he, she belongs to an English lady in 
Charlestown, who is going to set the noble exam« 
pie of giving freedom to her negroes; she may re* 
main in her service whilst' we want Sancho, add 
some plan may be afterwards contrived to enable 
them to procure a livelihood by their own in- 
dustry. 

My heart could no longer resist the entreaties ol 
a benevolent mind. I consented. The change of 
countenance in Sancho, who understood the sub- 
ject of our contest, I will not attempt to delineate; 
nor can I describe his gratitude and attachment to 
his young master, for whose preservation, I be- 
lieve, he would lay down his life. If by this com- 
pliance I have ensured him a faithful servant, I 
hrpe you will not think I have acted impro- 

pciiy. 

Th€ 



The life of a planter, whilst tbry restdc^pOA 
their eslates, is miserably dull ; ai-*^j?'generally 
livti/a a soliury house, liurroundedon all side* by 
miiA and water, deprived of tiie cheering influence 
of pleasant prospects or agreeable neighbourhood. 
The negroes, and their overseers, are the only per- 
lonswith whom they converse : the comfort of the 
former depends much upon the disposition of the 
laiier, who can either lighten or increase their la- 
bour in the field. In the month of June, when 
the swatnps arc watered for the first time, the fear 
of pestilential disorders compels the planters to 
exchange this mopish life for the gaieties of Charles- 
town, and leave the management of the plantation 
lo a white overseer-, who, for gain, risks his life, by 
the certainty of a dreadful fit of illness : should he 
iurvive the first, he is sure of a second altack. 
though probably slighter, at the same season next 
year. All the planters keep great numbers of 
oxen, cows, and pigs, almost free of expence. as 
they turn them out to get their own living in the 
large forests belonging to the plantations. 

Few people here will allow ihat the capaciiy of 
the negroes is equal to tiiat of the white people. 
As Far as I can judge, making an allowance for the 
disadvantages of slavery, ihey are much upon a 
par with those of their own condition of life. We 
met with one, in Norfolk, who had taught himself 
read and write whilst a slave; and by dint of 
E 2 industry 
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indiistry, at over hours, had acquired a consideraible 
fund of knowledge. 

A negro, named Caesar, obtained a pension fros 

the state of South Carolina, for discovering the 

method of assuaging the pain and swelling of the 

bite of a rattle-snake^ by the application of a to-. 

» bacco leaf steeped in rum. 

In order to prove the efficacy of his remedy, 

' Caesar, with Roman fortitude, provoked one of 

those dangerous animals to bite him, and thea 

prevented the baneful efifects, by dressing the 

wound after the manner he had recommended. 

Our time has passed very cheerfully in Charles- 
town, one agreeable entertainment succeeding^^itf 
^V^other ; which is according to the gay disposition of 
<he inhabitants, and their extreme attention to 
strangers. 

The ladies mix a great deal in company, tbough 
they are .modesti and observe the strictest deco* 
rum in their behaviour* Both men and women 
Jose the bloom of youth very early. At thirty, a 
-woman looks old ; and it is not uncommon to see 
.the mother of a young child with the wrinkles of 
sixty. The climate is very mild. In the deptk 
of winter there are seldom frosts that last longjtt 
^than a few days ; i>ut the people are so enervated 
by the excessive heats of summer, that they l^ 
quire large fires.; and more fire-wood, in propor*j 
tion, is confsumed in Charlestown than m Phils* 
delpbia. 
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The town begins to wear a melancholy appear- 
ucc, rrom the breaking out of the yellow fever. 
Numbers are ill, and all intercourse with the coun- 
It^ prohibited, except by the negroes, who are not 
lubject to the disease. 

This circumstance has determined me to lake 
my departure without delay. The necessary pre- 
parations requiring fny attendance, 1 must con- 
tlude, with the greatest respect, your's, &c. 

IH. FRANKLIN. 



LETTER XII. 
VAn^mr Middlelon to Jiis Broiher Ediiin. 



Dear Brother, 

THE yellow foHow drove us From 
Gharlestown in great haste; but the desire of vi- 
siting East Florida overcame the apprehension of 
meeting again with this terrible disorder, farther 
south, therefore we proceeded to Savannah, along 
the coast, which is much intersected with rivers, 
and broken by many small hays and inlets. The 
.town, which was formerly the capital of Georgia, 
Stands on a high hill of burning sand, on the south 
side of the river of the same name, and seventeen 
E 3 miles 
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miles from its mouth. It is one of the largest places 
in this country, though of no very great magnitude. 
It has several churches* belonging to different sects; 
and a synagogue for the Jews, of which people 
there are many families settled there. • 

The name of Savannah will be recorded in bis- 
tory, from the defeat of the French and Americans, 
under M. d*£staing, who endeavoured lo take it 
from the English ; but General Prevost preserved 
it by his superior address, in obtaining a cessation 
of arms for twenty-four hours, whilst he procured 
reinforcements that enabled him to defejid the 
place. 

We were not sorry to take our departure from 
Savannah, which, from its situation and unhealthi- 
ness, is a disagreeable residence. 

The country we were going to expldre being 
thinly inhabited, and not likely to afford regular 
accommodations so often as we might want them, 
Mr. Franklin purchased three horses; oiteforliim- 
self, one for me, and one for a negro whom I have 
rescued from slavery : he is qualified to be very 
useful to us in case of accidents. Before I pro- 
ceed any farther in my journey, I must explain to 
yoa that America is inhabited by three distinct 
kinds of people ; Indians, European settlers, - and 
Negro slaves : entirely different in their origin, that 
is, as far as we can trace it; for I do not mean to 
say that they did not all spring from Adam. Tht 
native inhabitants, whom I have never yet intro- 
duced 
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luced to your acquaintance, are the Indians ; \fho 
>nce uninterruptedly possessed the whole country, 
ind ranged, as free as air, through the vast forests 
planted by the hand of nature, where they pursued 
the wild animals for their support ; and each tribe 
possessed extensive tracts, in which they would 
tafier no interference from their neighbours. They 
were ignorant of the art of cultivating the ground, 
and trusted to the success of the chace, and the 
wild fruits of the forest alone, for the supply of 
food. This mode of life required a prodigious 
extent of country to maintain a small number of 
inhabitants ; and the Indians would have receiveci 
inestimable benefits from the instruction and ex- 
ample of the Europeans, who discovered their 
country, and formed settlements in it, if the while 
people had been guided by disinterested motives 
of fellowship and good will ; but instead of this, 
avarice influenced them to seize upon the lands, 
and to drive the poor Indians into the interior parts 
of the country. A few purchased their estates : 
others obtained them by stratagem and faithless 
treaties; and many more by force. This has 
caused almost continual wars between the 
white people and the Indians ; but these simple 
people are not a match for an European army, go* 
verned with regular military discipline. 

When we read of the discovery of South Ame- 
rica by Columbus, you may remember that, his suc- 
cess encouraged other adventurers to go in quest of 

£^ unkuovfTi 
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tinknown lands; and voyages of discovery became 
a kind of fashion, sanctioned by. the most powerfd 
nations of Europe, who were, most of. them, eager 
to found colonies in the new world. These settle- 
^fnents have gradually risen to considerable states; 
and emigrants from all parts of Europe continue 
to add to the number of the white inhabitants. In 
the multitude of these emigrants, there are many 
unprincipled adventurers, who have no means of 
subsisting at home, and are therefore willing to 
»seek a maintenance in a foreign country, where 

their character is not known. It is common for 

• 

these people to retire to the uncultivated parts of 
the country, and obtain a grant of a certain por- 
tion of land. Their first care is to build a hut, or 
a log-house, for their family ; when this is effected, 
they begin to cut down trees, and loosen the soil, 
for the reception of as much Indian corn and 
potatoes as their own wants require; and for the 
rest, game and pork supply the deficiency. A 
restless spirit, and the desire of independence, as 
the country around them becomes more peopled, 
often induce these borderers, as they are called, to 
quit the spot on which they have bestowed some la* 
tour, before it is completely clean, and remove fur- , 
iherinto the forest, where they can live unrestrained 
by law or good manners : in short, they are a kind 
of savages, hostile to the Indians, and to their more 
civilized countrymen^ who succeed them, and im- 
prove their rude beginnings. Thus a farm yrill 

sometinei 
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sometimes own two or three masters before it 
comes into thorough cultivation. The number of 
the Indians is said to diminish rapidly ; and it is 
thought that; in time, .the white nations will be- 
come the sole possessors of the vast continent of 
America* I need not tell you that the negroes are 
brought from Africa, against their inclination, and 
sold for slaves. 

I hasten to recal your attention to our journeys. 
Frpm Savannah we proceeded to Sunbury, a 
sea-port town, beautifully situated between Med- 
way and Newport rivers, and about fifteen miles 
south of Great Ogeeche river. The town and har- 
bour are defended from the fiiry of the sea by the 
north and south points of St. Helena and South 
Catharine's islands, which we visited the next 
morning, and, in order to reach them, forded a nar- 
row shoal. The soil of these islands is sandy, and 
not very fertile, except on particular ridges near 
the sea*shore, formed of heaps of sea-shells, per- 
haps thrown up by the surf from the most distant 
ages. Time, and the effects of the air, have con- 
verted the greater part of these shells into earth, 
which is of such a productive nature, that it yields 
almost all kinds of vegetables ; and amongst others^ 
some of the most beautiful flowering shrubs you 
can imagine. I wished Catharine, had been with 
me, to have admired the variety of magnolias, kaU 
mias, &c. that flourish here, almost unobserved 
by the inhMtaDts, to whom they are no no\e\v.^« 
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As I was groping about amongst the shelTs of one of 
these mounds, I observed pieces of broken earthen 
ware, which excited my curiosity to search far- 
ther, till I found an earthen pot, ingeniously em- 
bossed' with basket-work, and of very antique ap^, 
pearance ; but how it came there, or to what peo- 
ple it belonged, is one of those secrets, that will 
probably never be discovered, though it puzzled 
Mr. Franklin to form conjectures about it for some 
hours. These islands are the abode of numerous 
herds of the roe-buck or deer, which are often at- 
tacked by the tygers, wolves, and bears, who still 
dispute the sovereignty of the woods. Here art 
also raccoons, foxes, squirrels, rats, and mice, but 
no moles. One species of the rats are twice as 
large as the common Norway rat. In the night 
time this creature throws out the earth to make its 
burrow, and raises Httle hillocks which have a 
singular appearance. In one of my walks I was 
struck with something hanging from the bough of 
a tree, like a dead animal. I touched it yi^ith a 
switch I had in my hand, when, to my surprise^ it 
leaped to the ground, slunk into the thickets, aqd 
almost poisoned me with its stench. I soon 
found it was an opossum, an animal very common 
in many parts of America, and numerous in the$e 
islands. It is about the size of a cat, and its head 
is shaped like that of a fox : it has small, round, 
black, piercing eyes, and upright black ears, edged 
with white; its tail is pan\y covered with scales. 
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and is of .great use to the creature, as it is long 
enough to twist round the branches of trees, whilst 
the body hangs suspended. The greatest peculi*» 
arity of the opossum is a sort of pouch under the 
belly, in both the male and the female, where they 
bide their young. They feed on canes and other 
vegetables, and enjoy a feast when they are nimble 
bnoQgh to catch a bird. 

As I know your fondness for natural history, I 
shall make no apology for describing the raccoon; 
It is less than the beaver, though resembling it in 
shape, except the head, which is more like thai of 
a fox. It has a white face, with broad^ black cir* 
cles round the eyes, that give a firmness to its 
countenance, though it is harmless : it is very ac* 
tive, and climbs trees with great expertness. Birds' 
eggs and vegetables are its food ; and so delicate is 
it in its taste, that it is extremely fond of oysters,^ 
and frequents the shores at low water,, not only for 
the sake of seizing the first unfortunate oyster that 
gapes open its shell, but also in order to wash its 
food before it is eaten. The hair of the raccoon is 
useful to hatters, who mix it with that of beavers 
and rabbits ; and its flesH is good eating, as I ex* 
perienced yesterday, when we could get nothing 
else for dinner^ Pole-cats and wild cats also inha* 
bit these woodsy and such a variety of snakes and 
serpents that I cannot particularize them : the 
hogs eat them voraciously, and seem to have no 
fear of their bite* The ranle-sndikc is often dres^'^d 

E 6 "^sx^ 
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and tent to table as a dainty dish ; but I could iie« 
ver overcome my prejudice sufficiently to- taste 
tbem. 

The animals of these islands may serve for a 
description of those that inhabit the coasts of Sooth 
Carolina and Georgia, as they are nearly alike. 
Though my letter it already so long, I cannot leave 
out my feathereci favourites* Here are several 
kinds of eagles, who are the tyrants, not only of 
the air, but the earth also, for they prey upon fawns 
and other young quadrupeds. 

The fishing hawk flies high and swiftly; his long 
pointed wings cleaving the air with vast force : he 
lives entirely on fish, which he catches with great 
dexterity. Water*fowl, of nuncerous kinds, haunt 
these shores ; and amongst the songsters there is 
none more melodious or beautiful than the painted 
finch» which is mournfully contrasted with the coo« 
ing of the ground dove, an elegant little creature^ 
not larger than a sparrow. 

The wild turkeys grow to a prodigious size* I 
saw one that had been hatched from an egg found 
in the forest ; he was a noble, majestic bird, at 
least a yard high, when he stood upright: his 
colour was dark dusky brown ; but the feathers of 
the neck, breast, back, and shoulders, were tipped 
with copper colour, which in the sun looked like 
burnished gold. 

The American turkeys are twice as large as those 
wc hare in £ngUpd| parucuUrly as to height, as 
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tbeir necks and legs are longer in proportion. Both 
the cock ttid hen are brown, not having a black 
feather on them ;vbut the cock is beautifully adorn- 
ed with variable shades, as I have already men* 
tioned. 

Though the novelty of a foreign country deh'ghts 
me, my heart glows at the remembrance of home, 
and the dear friends I left there, to whom I send 

my best love. 

ARTHUR MIDDJLETON. 




LETTER XIII. 
Mr, H. Franklin to Edwin Middletoru 

St. Augustine. 

My dear Edwin, 

IN order to trace the course of our jour* 
ncy, you must study your map, and you will per- 
ceive that the river Apalachicola, which discharges 
its waters into the Gulph of Mexico, runs between 
East and West Florida. The great Mississippi 
divides West Florida from Louisiana. 

East Florida is the present scene of our re- 
searches. Arthur and I having left Sunbury, rode on 
to the banks of the Alatamaha river, through a level 
country, well watered by large streams, which take 
their course from extensive swamps and ii\^is\^t%% 
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Tbeie sWsaaps are daily improving into largei 
fruitful rice plantations. The road we4ave latety 
traversed is straight, wide,, and Jbept in excellent 
' repair ; and in most parts is bordered with a light 
grove of various beautiful flower-bearing trees, en« 
twined with garlandsof creeping, shrubs, and bver* 
shadowed by tall .spreading cypresses, oaks, and 
cedars; The rice and corn plantations are decorated 
in a similar manner, and through the branches of 
the trees appear the neat, humble dwellings of the 
inhabitants ; who are cheered, not only all day, but 
during moonlight nights, with the melody of the 
cheerful mock-bird, the warbling nonpareil, and 
the plaintive turtle-dove* 

Inns not being very frequeAt, we are 'accus<« 
tomed to ride up, without ceremony, to private 
houses, where we are generally entertained with 
great hospitality, and are entreated to pass a day or 
two with the family, who seem gratified with the 
company of strangers* During one of these visits, 
when the heat of the day was past, we made a little 
party at fishing, a diversion in which I take no 
pleasure ; but I was willing to comply^ with what* 
ever was kindly proposed for our amusement. Our 
friends led us to a shady retreat, in a beautiful grove 
of magnolias, myrtles, and sweet bay trees, standing 
on the bank of a clear stream, that flowed with a ser- 
pentine course through the plantations. We pre- 
sently caught some fish ;, one kind of them, called 
fbered belly, has brilliant colours. It is a small^ 
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flat fisb, of sn oval form. The top of the head and 
back are of an olive green* sprinkled with russet 
apots;.tIie sides are of a sea-^green, inclining to* 
azure, which gradually grows lighter tilt it changes 
to a silvorjr white* studded with specks of the finest 
green, russet, and gold colour ; and the belly is of 
a bright scarlet. Near the gills is an oval parti- 
coloured spot, to which I can compare nothing but 
the eye in a peacock's feather* Our diversion, if 
the dcstmction of the finny tribe deserves that 
came, did not last long ; for heavy rolling clouds 
announced an approaching storm, that obliged us 
to return as fast as possible to the house. Before 
we could get shelter, the lightning flashed from 
cloud to cloud, and thepeals of thunder resounded 
awfully through the air. We quickened our pace, 
but were overtaken by a vivid flash of the forked 
lightning, that fell with irresistible fury on the 
trunk of a large pine tree, not fair from our path, 
and set it in a blaze. The flames instantly enveloped 
the tree, and would have consumed it, if it had not 
been extinguished by torrents of rain, that fell in 
a few minutes afterwards* Happily for us, the 
house was in view, and fear adding wings to our 
feet, we got in without any other great inconve- 
nience than the apprehension of danger, which 
was more on account of two young ladies of our 
party than for ourselves. 

The simple, unafiFected kindness of this family, 
which consisted of a father, mother, siiid vv^o 
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daughters, might have detained us agreeably for 
weeks ; but the enjoyment of a fixed habitation 
was inconsistent with my plan, therefore I prepared 
for our departure in the morning. > - 

We followed the course of the Alatamaha river 
to Fort Harrington, through a well- inhabited dis- 
trict, aboundinrg in rice planutions* The veg^ 
table productions were, many of them, strikiog 
and beautiful; particularly a flowering shrub, from 
twelve to fifteen feet high, bearing large elusten 
of pale blue tubular-shaped flowers, speckled with 
crimson on the inside. At the bottom of each clus- 
ter grows a sort of fence, formed of leaves of ade> 
licate white, edged with rose-colour, which at a 
distance look like roses, and give the shrub an un- 
common appearance. 

We reached the southern shore of the river by 
means of a ferry. Our negro, Sancho, pointed out 
to us, near this place, the traces of an ancient In- 
dian town, which he knew by conical mounds of 
earth, artfully heaped up, perhaps in remembrance 
of sotne famous warrior, or victory, like some of 
those left by the Danes in England : an. instance 
of similarity in the customs of savages with nations 
more advanced in civilization. The edge of the 
stream is adorned with large tall trees, which grow 
in the water, called the nyssa coccinra, that bear a 
scarlet fruit, larger than an olive, used sometimes, 
Jrom its pleasant acid, instead of limes: the leaves 

drop 
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lakes, running parallel with the sea, called^ St* 
John's, which is navigable from one end to the 
other. 

St. Augustine, though dignified with the title o£ 
capita} of East Florida, is a very small town, 
standing on the sea coast, which enables it to rew 
ceive the products of the Havanna|i, and convey 
them to Savannah and Charlestown. 

I did not intend to iMpc go4i^ farther towards 
the south than St. Augustine ; but an agent is to 
set off to-morrow, for one of the trading houses 
on the borders of George's Lake, in the interior 
part of the country, and Arthur's desire to take 
the advantage of his company is so great,: that I 
have complied with his wishes; an excursion that 
I expect will supply us with matter for your fu-^ 
ture amusement. — ^Adieu. 

HENRY FRANKLIN. 
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LETTER XIV* 



Arthur MMdleton to his Brother Edwin. 

St, Augustine. 

My bear Edwin, 

YOU must partake in the pleasures and 
diflSculties of our journey, through the almost 
uncultivated parts of the country on the shores of 
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St. Jobn*8 river. We have penetrated av Far as St; 
Juans, and wandered into the interior parts, when< 
ever curiosity or inclination pointed the way. IP 
we have seen neither stately palaces, nor populous 
cities, nor other works of men ; we have beheld 
with admiration the words of God, displayed iir 
the wild majestic scenery of the sublime forests, 
that have stood uninterrupted for ages, and have 
afforded shelter to innumerable tribes of animals 
of all kinds ; quadrupeds, birds, insects and rep* 
tiles, whose different forms, habits, and peculitri- 
ties in seeking their prey, avoiding their enemies, 
and rearing their young, afford a continual fund of 
amusement, that raises new wonder by their var 
riety, and the ingenuity of their contrivances io 
obtain their ends, which has been implanted in 
them by their wise Creator. 
. Never have my thoughts been more devoutly 
raised to heaven, than in some of our rambles 
through these magnificent forests; especially of an 
evening, when we have prepared our bed of dried 
leaves, under the canopy of a branching oak, or a 
lofty pine; the moon's silver rays casting a modest 
light through the trees, and the whip-poor-will 
lulling us, with his melancholy note, to sleep; as« 
sisted by the lowing of distant herds of cattle, or 
the shrill whooping of the crane. Of a morning 
we have been awakened by the beams of the new- 
risen sun, and the cheerful crowing of the wild 
turkey-cocks, calling to each other from the. togs 

of 
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of the highest trees. In spring they begin at break 
of day, and crow till sun-rise, saluting their fellows 
on the return of light* I cannot give you an idea 
of what I felt at the first view of these forests, com« 
posed of such a variety of trees, superior in beauty 
and grandeur to any I had ever beheld before; but 
I will try to give a faint description of a few of the 
most striking. 

The laurel magnolia reaches to the height <)f 
in hundred feet: the trunk is perfectly upright, 
rising in the form of a stately column; the milk* 
white flowers, resembling full-blown roses, are 
surrounded by a circle of dark green shining 
leaves, that set them ofif to great advantage; in 
the centre stands the young cone, which is of a 
flesh colour, and towards autumn grows very large, 
and changes to a crimson, and as it opens, showj 
multitudes of coral-red berries, which hang from 
the cones by a white silky thread. The wood of 
ibis tree, when seasoned, is of a straw colour, and 
harder than that of the poplar. 

Thef almetto royal, or Adags's needle, is a sin- 
gular tree: they grow so thick together, that a bird 
ican scarcely penetrate between them. The stiff 
leaves of this sword plant, standing straight out 
.from the txuirk, form a barrier that neither man 
nor beast can pass.: it rises with an erect stem, 
about ten or twelve feet high, crowned with a 
chaplet of dagger-like green leaves, with a stiff 
sharp spur at the end : this thorny crown is tip. 
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ped with a pyramid of white flowers, shaped like 
a tulip or a lily.- To these flowers succeed a larg* 
fruit, much like a cucumber in form, but when 
tipe, of a deep purple colour. Garlands and fes- 
toons of creeping shrubs hang upon the branches 
of the forest trees, and seem to bind them toge* 
ther. Amongst bthers, grape vines, of uncommon 
size, climb round the trunks, and twine to the 
very top, but the fruit is small and ill-tasted. 

The long moss fixes itself, and tak^s root 
on the arms of the trees ; ■ and hangs pe^ndant, 
like long streamers of many feet in length, wav- 
ing in the wind in a fantastical manner. In order 
to prepare it for use, it is thrown into shallow 
water and exposed to the sun, where it soon rots, 
and the furry outside is dissolved ; when taken 
out, beaten and cleaned, nothing remains but the 
inside fibres, which are black and like horse-hair, 
and are equally proper for stuffing mattresses, 
chair-bottoms, saddles, &c. The Spaniards in 
South America, we are told, work them into ca- 
bles. Cattle and J^er are glad, in the winter sea- 
son, to feed upon this, moss, whilst it is fresh. 

One species of the cypress, from its prodigious 
height and size, strikes the beholder -with awe: 
it generally grows in the water, or on low moist 
situations, near the banj;s of great rivers and lakes, 
that arc covered several months in the year with 
jvater. The lower part of the trunk spreads out 
into many divisions, like buttresses, that seem de- 
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signed to support the vast body of the tree, and 
form large, strong, serpentine roots, that strike off 
in every direction. The main trunk rises from 
tbese, like a straight pillar, to a prodigious height, 
and then divides into a wide spreading top, like 
I canopy, where eagles securely fix their nests : 
cranes, storks, and paroquets, venture to approach 
the royal bird, and often perch on these inacces* 
sible 1)ranches. The paroquets are allured by the 
seeds, which are their favourite repast. The trunk 
of this tree, hollowed out, forms ah excellent 
canoe, and is frequently used for that purpose. 
Many trees, shrubs, and plants, of a more diminu- 
tive size, deserve a stranger's admiration. One 
species of hibiscus is extremely elegant ; it i« a 
very tall shrub, growing like a pyramid, adorned 
with large, expanded, crimson flowers. Besides 
these, and hundreds more equally remarkable for 
their beauty, the shrubs are overrun by a pale pink 
convolvolus, with a deep crimson eye, which forms 
a delicate contrast with its dark green leaves. 

Jn this excursion we have sometimes taken up 
•ur abode for the night near the banks of a river, 
or on the borders of a lake, where I have often 
amused myself in watching the pelicans catch 
fish. Sancho, who is a good marksman, sh«t one 
of them ; it is larger than a tame goose, with very 
short legs and webbed feet : its bill i^ of a great 
length, and bent like a scythe; but the large 
pouch beneath it is the most extraordinary part 
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of the bird, and seems calculated to carry water, 
or hide the prey that it has caught. The coI<mr 
is much like a gull. Sancho's gun has generallj 
procured us a good supper : we were sure of et> 
ther curlews, willets, snipes, sand*birds, or soiiif 
kind of water-fowl ; to which we frequently added 
oysters, that were to be found in abundance in the 
water close to the shores. Mr. Franklin and I 
performed the office of cooks : we kindled a fire, 
by rubbing two pieces of dry wood together, and 
then contrived to roast our fowl with a spit of 
Sancho's making. Our concert at going tp rest 
was not so harmonious as in the woods, where the 
birds chaunted our lullaby. The buzzing of mm* 
quitoes, (a huge species of gnat,) the noise aoi 
restlessness of sea fowl, thousands of toons, be« 
rons, pelicans, curlews, and others roosting around 
us, but above all, the roaring of crocodiles, for a 
long time prevented me from closing an eye* UUi 
worn out by the exercise of the day, I lost myself 
in spite of their discordant cries. One evening I 
bad strayed from my companions to a promontory 
covered with orange trees, taking with me my 
fishing-tackle, intending to catch some fish for 
our supper. The sky, richly illuminated with 
the tints of the .setting sun, and the chores and 
islets embellished with flowering shrubs and plants, 
presented a charming scene : multitudes of water* 
fowl were seeking their food, before they retired 
to restf amongst others, I remarked the coots, with 

half. 
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ilf-spr£ad wings, tripping over the little coves» 
id hiding themselves in the tufts of long grass : 
>ung broods of the summer teal skimmed the 
ill surface of the water, following the old one, 
nconsciousof danger, till overtaken by the greedy 
'out ; who, in his turn, became the prey of the 
iibtle alligator. .In a shallow part, flowing over a 
ed of gravel, beneath the rock where I had cho- . 
en my seat, rose a number of little pyramidal 
ills, formed of gravel stones, by a species of small 
ray-fish, as a secure place of refuge for their 
'oung, from the attacks of their natural enemy, 
he gold fish. Small companies of the boldest of 
be old cray.fish ventured out, and defied the gold 
ish, who continually returned to the charge. 
The sight of this battle was new, and interested 
ay attention so mucji, that I never perceived a 
luge alligator, that lay concealed under the edge of 
he projecting rock on which I sat : he was at least 
Jghteen feet long, and covered with an impene. 
rable coat of mail. In one dreadful moment he > 
md darted out of the water, opened his terrific jaw, 
(pouted both wind and water out of his nostrils. 
S^esistance was vain : flight was my only refuge, 
tits unwieldy size made it difficult for htm to 
:iimb over the edge of the promontory, which gave 
ne an instant to take to my heels, and endeavour 
o ascend a tree. I had not reached the first 
tranches, when an Indian hearing my cries, rush- 
id out of the thickets, and, with heroic courage. 
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came to my deliverance. Happily, he was armed 
with a club as well as a tomahawk. Being pre- 
pared for the attack, and extremely active, be 
struck the alligator a violent blow across the head 
with the club, which stunned him a little ; before ■ 
he could recover himself, a se(^ond stroke fell 
with still greater violence, and deprived him of 
the power of moving his jaw. He attempted to get 
away, but my Indian friend was too nimble for 
him, and dispatched him with his tomakawk. 

I descended the tree, and expr'essed my grati- 
tude, as well as I could, by signs : by this time, 
the rest of our party came up, and heard, with hor- 
ror, the particulars of my escape. 

Mr. Franklin presented the Indian with several 
trinkets, and a bottle of rum, of which they are 
immoderately fond ; andacoepted his invitation to 
his village, which was only two miles off. There 
were about eight or ten habitations, in a row or 
street, facing a fresh-water stream, covered with 
yellow lilies. Some of the young men were nak- 
ed up to their hips, in the water, fishing with rods 
and lines; whilst many of the boys were divert- 
ing themselves in shooting frogs with bows and 
arrows. 

Our kind conductor led us to his hut, where his 
wife roasted acorns for our supper, and prepared* 
dish of rice, mixed with oil, made from the acorns 
of a live oak. I retired to rest, but could not 
forget the alligator: his image pursued me in my 

sleep, 
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iltep, I even fancied thai he had drawn me under 
water. The return of day rejoiced me, and pre- 
isnting a variety of different objects, diverted me 
from the frighilul idea that had takea possession 
of iny mind. 

Remember me tenderly to Catharine and Louisa, 

and tell them I have collected a number of beauti. 

ful butterflies and insects for their cabinet, which 

1 shall tend to £ng1and by the first opportunity. 

Your affectionate 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 



ArVuir.Mi(ldlctan to his Brother Edtuti. 



Toikuaila. 
My DEAR Edwin, 

THE fear of extending my last letter to 
an immoderate length, obliged me to omit several 
things I wished to mention, that we saw in the 
neighbourhood of Lake George, which I must 
now do, before I proceed with our journey. 

1 mistook vast clusters of an aquatic plant, unit- 
ed together by its fibrous roots beneath the water. 



ir a multitude of islets of differeni 






vinccd of 



my error by Sancho, who lore 
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two or three of them from the rett : they are not 
unlike' a lettuce, though tl^e leaves are firmer, and 
of a yellow green. They are first produced near 
the shores, where they gradually spread into deep 
water, and form delightful green floating plains of 
a great length, frequently inhabited by serpents, 
frogs, otters, cranes^ herons, curlews, and jack- 
darws. 

The snake bird haunts the borders of all the 
rivers and waters of Florida. The head and neck 
are extremely slender, and the latter uncommonly 
long ; the bill is likewise long and pointed : all the 
upper part of the bird is as black and glossy as a 
raven; the bosom is of a cream colour; the tail is . 
long, of a deep black, tipped with silvery white, 
and, when spread, is like a fan. These birds love 
to assemble together in companies, upon the dry 
branches of trees, that hang over the water. If 
any thing alarms them in this situation, they 
suddenly drop into the water as if they were dead, 
and appear to sink to the bottom; but rise in a few 
minutes to the surface, at a vast distance from the 
spot where they fell, when nothing is to be seen 
above the water, but the slender head and neck, 
which look very much like a snake, and from this 
the bird takes its name; 

Innumerable myriads of small flying insects ho- 
ver over the streams of this country : they are of 
that race called Ephemera^ from the shortness of 
their life in the fly state. These insects rise out of 

the 



the water, near the shore, in countless* number* 

before sun-rise r when they generally take their 

. flight to the land, but return to their nativtiXe- 

^ nent, in swarms, towards evening, where they are 

I greedily devoured by birds, frogs, and fish. 

The grand business of their short existence' 
- seems to be that of laying their eggs, which they 
deposit in the water, as chey die sooa afterwards. 
The egg hatches, and the larvae undergoes the 
usual changes. in its oozy bed, till the warm sea- 
ion enables it to burst its shell and rise into the 
air. 

The variety of fish that inhabit the waters, 
equals that of the birds, and far exceeds my pow- 
ers of description; so I must limit my pen to a 
feve of the most remarkable. The great brown 
■potted garr is defended by a coat of mail, and rs 
so voracious, that he is a very cannibal amongst 
fisH less powerful than himself. He finds but few 
opponents who dare contend with him, except the 
alligator, to whom he sometimes becomes a prey. 
The Indians use his sharp teeth to scratch or bleed 
themselves when they have occasion, and his point- 
ed scales to arm their arrows. Sometimes they eat 
his flesh, which is white and tender, after being 
baked in hot embers, till the skin and scales peel 
oflF easily. 

Some of the different species of bream are beau- 
tifully variegated, particularly the great yellow, or 
parti-coloured bream : his back is a dusky brown, 

F g das\i^^ 
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dashed ']^th Streaks of dull purple ; the sides and 
beU^V&xe of a bright yellow, inclining to scarlet ; 
tbd'Whole powdered with specks of greep, gold, 
^pd silver, and a large spot near the gills of a deep 
:/.jFJossy black, reflecting in the sun both green and 

: '••-blue, and encircled with a fiery red. The flesh 
of this and some of the other kinds make a good 
dish. 

The great soft-shelled tortoise is an inhabitant 
of the rivers, lakes, and ponds of East Florida : 
they are delicious food, and weigh from twenty to 
thirty pounds. They very much resemble the sea 
turtle, ej^cept having a soft shell, which, wben 
loiled, becomes a jelly. It is a disagreeable look- 
ing creature, having a sort of snout, with a hooked 
beak ; the corners of the mouth are wrinkled, and 
armed with long pointed warts, which he can 

' stretch out or contract as he pleases. This , ani- 
mal, when hungry, burys himself in the slushy 
bottoms of rivers, where they are^ covered with 
flags and long 'sedgy grass, leaving an opeaing 
just big enough for his head; which he darts out 
as quick as lightning, and seizes the first young 
duck, frog, or fish, that unfortunately passes near 
him. The gopher, or great land tortoise, though 
of the same family, diflPers very much from the 
creature I have just described, both in his place 
of residence, and in the substance of his shell ; 
which is so hard, that a man might stand upon it, 
without hurting the tortoise. He mak^s his den 
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only on high dry sand-hills, instead of choosing 
watery places ; the eggs are larger than a musket 
ball, and the flesh is excellent food. 

In one of our rides, a plain lying open before 
us« Mr. Franklin called my attention to a large 
hawk, which seemed to make many efforts to rise» 
but from some cause, which we could not per- 
ceive, was unable to lift himself from the ground. 
On coming near him, we found that a very long 
coach-whip snake had wreathed himself close round 
his body, and that he had but one wing at liberty. I 
alighted with an intention of parting them, but, 
whether from fedr of me, or mutual consent, (the 
antl^nists being nearly equal,) I know not, 
they separated without my interference ; the bird 
rose into the higher regions of the air, and the 
snake crept into a thicket. It is most likely that 
the hawk began the affray, with the design of de- 
vouring the snake; but the reptile dexterously 
coiled himself around his body, so as to disarm 
him of the power to injure him. 

We are now at Taskawila, an Indian town, to 
which, on our entrance, we were welcoijned by a 
company of young people of both sexes, who 
conducted us to the chief's house, which is built 
on rising ground, and is distinguished from th^ 
rest, both by its size, and a large flag being hoist- 
ed on a high staff, at one corner of the roof. 
The chief, being acquainted with the trader who 

F 4 wag 
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was wkh us, and hearing he was arrived, came to 
us, as we had alighted from our horses. He was 
accompanied by several old men : the first saluta* 
fion Was a hearty shake of the hands, (or rather 
arms,) saying, " You are come/' We followed 
him to an apartnient prepared for the reception of 
their guests. The pipe being filled, was then hand- 
ed round as a token of friendship ; and a large 
bowl, of what they call thin drink, was set down 
on a small, low table, out of which every person 
helped himself to as much liquor as he pleased^ 
with a great wooden ladle, till it had gone round 
the circle. 

This chief is known by the title of thtf^dn^- 
kcepcr: he assembled his council, that they might 
hear the trader's proposals, for bartering with hrs 
people European goods, for furs and tHe skins of 
wild beasts. The bargain was soon struck^ and 
both sides seemed satisfied. 

You may believe I was highly gratified in being 
present at this conference ; the persons, dress, and 
manners of the Indians being so new to nie. They 
are of a copper colour, and have thick, straight 
black hair, generally a flat nose, high cheek bones, 
and small eyes. This chief is a tall, well-made 
man, of a cheerful countenance and behaviour; 
yet there is something ferocious in his look, that, 
if he were angry, would make one tremble. He 
has been a great warrior, having many captives, 

who 
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"who attend him as slaves: they waited on him with 
the most obsequious attention, and appeared very 
much afraid of hinu 

We partook of a great feast, consisting of veni- 
«)n, stewed in bear's oil, fresh corn cakes, milk,. 
and hominy : our drink was honey and water, which 
I found cool and pleasant. 

This town is the capital of the Alaclraa triber 
and contains about thirty habitations, which are 
each formed of two distinct houses, of nearly the 
same size. The dwelling-house is divided into* 
two equal apartments ; one of which serves for the 
kitchen and common hall, the other is the general 
chamber for the family. The other house stands 
at a small distance, and mostly has two stories. 
The end towards the dwelling-house is supported 
by posts or pillars, and is an open loft, to which 
there are no other stairs than a movable ladder ; 
this is a cool, airy apartment, where the chief of 
the family receives company, or reposes himself 
in the heat df the day. The other half of this 
building is closed on all sides with notched* logs.r 
The rooms are used for store-houses, where they 
lay up corn, potatoes, and other provisions* Every ^ 
dwelling stands in the ^middle of a square yard,. 
bounded by a low bank, formed with the earth 
taken out of the yard, which is always carefully 
swept. Every town has a public- square, or coun-t 
cil-house, where the chief and the elders assemble 
to transart public affairs^ I have been ]garue\i\^\\^ 

F 5 %iUtC& 
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exact in describing this town> as I ifi>agin.e it vfil} 
serve for a picture of the rest we shall visit in our 
future travels. Taskawila is charmingly situated 
on a high, swelling ridge of sand hills, ppposile to 
a large, beautiful lake ; the sloping bank termi- 
nated on one side by extensive forests* composed 
of orange groves, overtopped by grand magnolias, 
palms, poplars, oaks, &c« Huge herds of cattle, 
belonging to the cowkeeper and his townsmen^ 
graze in a vast savannah that stretches out at some 
distance from the town. In this extensive plain 
are herds of sprightly deer,- and squadrons of well- 
proportioned, fleet Siminole horses, which live 
almost in a state of nature. In order to make us 
more completely welcome, a party of young In- 
dians, on horseback, were dispatched to the sa- 
vannah, to pick out some of the best cattle to feast 
the whole town, in honour of our arrival. The 
feast was held in the public square. The first 
course consisted*of prime joints, well barbecued ; 
and the' second of bowls and kettles of stewed fish 
and broth, with a very disagreeable dish called 
tripe soup, made of the paunch of the ox, cut and 
minced, and boiled into thin i^oup ; but the aroma- 
tic herbs, added as seasoning, were not sufficiently 
powerful to disguise the want of cleanliness in 
preparing this dish. 

We are continually making excursions during 
our stay here, that we may lose no opportunity of 
}ndu]g'wg our curiosity. I hear the trampling of 
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the horses at the door, waiting to carry us on one 
of these jaunts. I wish you could be of our party; 
but as that is impossible, I must bid you adieu* 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON-r 






LETTER XVI. 



Arthur Middleton to his Brother Edwin. 

t * • 

» 

Pensacola, West Florida^ 

My DEAR Brother, 

* I CANNOT give you such a clear ac- 
count of our route through the territories ©f the 
Siminole and Muskogee, or Creek Indians, in the 
southern part of Georgia, as if we bad travelled 
from one post town to another, along a high road» 
in a cultivated country. We have passed through 
all the varieties of soil and surface that you c'aii 
imagine — hill, dale, plain, and forest. ' Sometimes 
we have traversed over extensive savannahs, that 
maintain innumerable herds of deer, cattle, and 
Siminole horses, which are of a small breed, but 
beautifully proportioned; they enjoy their perfect 
liberty, and approach to the state of wild horses* 
When it is intended to catch one of them, a do- 
mestic horse, which is much nimbler, is used to 
overtake and cniding]c them. Every yc^tv^ ^^^^ 
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come of age, a troop of them is sent to Chart es» 
.town, where they are sold to the highest bidden 
At other times we have taken our course through 
iin inclosed country, covered with forests of such 
grandeur, that those who have never seen them can 
Ibrm no idea. Sometimes we have pursued the 
course of rivers, and wandered over swampy mea- 
dows. Amongst the natural curiosities are those vast 
circular sinks, seen in many places in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Juan^s river, which are situated ge- 
nerally in the midst of rocks, and formed by ai^ 
extraordinary eruption from the earth, or probably 
from some mighty body of water^ restrained in its^ 
natural course. A person who was present at the 
formation of one of these receptacles of water^ 
gave me the following account of the phenome- 
non. A tremendous rushing noise, like a hurri- 
cane or thunder-storm, first alarmed him; and look- 
ing round, he saw the earth overflowed by torrents, 
which rushed ;down a valley near the place* The 
inundation soon overwhelmed the higher grounds. 
When he had recovered from his surprise, he took 
courage to go to the place whence the terrific 
sound proceeded, when he perceived a prodigious 
fountain in this spot, rushing upwards, many feet 
high, and deluging the ground on all sides. It 
continued to flow in this manner for several days, 
forming a stream that discharged its waters into a 
distant lake. It gradually ceased to overflow, and 
at length confined itself within this bason, which 
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is fifty yards across, and continues full nearly i& 
the verge, without once since overflowing its 
banks. The water is clear and well tasted, and 
crowded with fish, which satisfy the voracious ap- 
petite of a large alligator, who reigns lord of the 
place* 

The Siminoles are a division of the Creek na* 
tiott. They are scattered through an extensive 
range of coantry in East and West Florida, which 
is generally a fertile, well-watered level, being na- 
turally divided inta thousands of islets, knolls^ 
and gentle eminences, by innumerable rivers, 
lakes, swamps, and ponds, which afford them se- 
cure retreats from the sudden attacks of an enemy, 
and supply them with fish and wild game in great 
abundance* 

Hunting is the principal occupation of the men. 
With the hides of deei:, ^bears, tygers, and wolves^, 
they purchase clothes and domestic utensils from 
the traders. Their wants and desires are few, and 
easily satisfied, as appears from the cheerfulness of 
their countenances. The happiness that flows 
from the enjoyment of the natural affections be- 
tween husband and wife, parent and child, is to be 
seen in their cabins : nor are they insensible to the 
pleasures of society, dancing being a favourite 
amusement, accompanied with a simple sort of 
music. 

On some occasions they love to decorate thetr 
persons. Apart/ of young warriois sa\u\.^& \x\ 

OTA 
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one day, as we were halting under a Hitle grove of 
oranges and magnolias. They were all dressed 
and painted" very smartly, and wore silver chains 
and ornaments; their crests adorned, after the 
Siminole mode, with waving plumbs of feathers. 

After we had taken our departure from Tasko- 
wila, we visited the town of Talahasockte, on the 
banks of St. Juan, which is a remarkably clear 
stream, said to take its source in a great Bwamp, one 
hundred miles north of this town. Here we were 
entertained aMhe trading house; and our compa- 
nions unloaded their pack-horses, and exchanged* 
their goods for deer-skins, furs, dry fish, honey, 
bees' wax, bears' oil, and some other natural pro- 
ductions. 

These Indians have large, handsome canoes, 
which they form out of the trunks of cypress trees. 
Some of them conveniently av,cominodate from 
twenty to thirty persons. They descend the river 
in these canoes, on trading and hunting expeditions 
on the sea coasts, and sometimes extend their 
voyage even as far as Cuba. A crew of these 
adventurers arrived, whilst we were there, loaded 
with a cargo of coffee, sugar, tobacco, and spiritu- 
ous liquors, which cause the'destruction of many 
of the Indian tribes ; for having once tasted rum,, 
they have no longer the resolution to restrain them- 
selves. A drinking bout followed the openingof this 
baneful treasure; quarrels ensued; and the peace- 

ful 
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fvil scene yzs changexl to drunkenn^Si brawls^ 
^nd confusion. 

Our;fr;end» the trader, bad concluded his bar^ 
jjraijis, 9n4 we were glad to withdraw from such a 
disgusting piqtyre of human nature in a state of 
debasement* 

In GUI' way to the toi^n of Apalachuela, near i 
creek of excellent water, we found an encampment 
of Indians. The mei^ were out a hunting. The 
women, willing to have a peep at stratigers, came 
to the door of their tents, veiled in their mantle ; 
but when we paid our respects to them, shewed 
their faces with great modesty of behaviour. 

Apalachi^eU is esteemed the capital of the Creek 
confederacy, and sacred to peace, no captives be* 
ing ever put. to death here. When a general 
peace is proposed, the deputies frpQi the towns 
that form the union, meet here to delibefc^e on the 
accomplishment of the treaty. 

The great Cowets^ town, twelve miles higher up 
the riyer, on the cof^trary, is called the bloody 
town, because the Micas chiefs and warriors assem- 
ble there when a general war is proppsed f and 
captives taken in war are put to death at that place. 

Three days' journey brought \^s to Talassee, a 
town on the Tallaposse jiver, which is the north« 
eastern branch' of the Alabama or. Mobile river. 
Having passed over a vast extent of level country, 
varied by savannahs ; groves, where the squirrel 
and cameleon sport amongst .the trees ; iou& 
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•wamps { and open pine forests, watered by inna^ 
merable rivulets and brooks ; we altered our 
course towzrds the south, and approached the 
banks of the river, where Indian towns and planta- 
tions enlivened our road. Talassee stands in » 
fruitful plain, sheltered by a ridge of swelling 
bills. The houses consist of a wooden frame^ 
with plaistered walls, and roofs of cypress bark : 
four of them compose one habitation and lenclose 
an oblong square. 

Having taken a fresh store of provisions, and 
procured a guide to set us in the great trading path 
for West Florida, we proceeded, for eighteen 
miles, through a grand forest, frequently affording 
us a view of Indian towns, and at night pitched 
our tent under the shelter of a venerable oak. The 
first part of our next day's journey lay across ex- 
tensive grassy plains, enamelled with a profusion 
of straw ber|[ies, which allayed our thirst, and re- 
freshed us inexpressibly. To this open country 
succeeded a forest, which in some parts bordercfd 
the Alabama river» 

For nine miles we rode through a continued 
grove of dog- wood trees, which being in bloorar 
was really- beautiful. WiM forest scenes, varied 
at times by flowing rivulets and gentle hills, con- 
ducted us to the borders of the Schambe, whicli 
we forded, and pitching our tents on the opposite 
bank, enjoyed a refreshing night's rest. Low 
swampy cane meadows presented a less agreeable- 
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landscape than the day before. As we approached 
the bay of Mobile, we passed high rocky cliffs, 
that indicated beds of rich iron ore. We lodged 
at Taensa, which is a pretty high bluff, or bank of 
sand. The evening was sultry hot. About mid- 
night we were disturbed by a tremendous thunder- 
storm. The air and earth were refreshed by the 
rain, and we had a pleasant ride to the city of Mo- 
bile, though it scarcely deserves that name. A few 
Europeans, of different nations, reside there, who 
carry on a trade with the Indians. From this place 
we proceeded directly for Pensacola, which is de- 
lightfully situated on, gentle rising ascents, sur- 
rounding a spacious harbour, capable of containing 
a multitude of ships« Several rivers run into this 
bay, but none of them are navigable for^^^e 
vessels* The governor's residence i^ a stone 
buildings, [ornamented with a tower built by the 
Spaniards. The tower is defended by a fortress; 
and many of the inhabitants have handsome,, con- 
venient houses. After our long rambles, amongst 
savage tribes and a wild country, we enjoy a few 
days' repose, amongst people of our own colour 
and habits, who treat us with the most friendly 
hospitality. Such a favourable opportunity for 
writing I would not neglect, believing you will be 
pleased to bear from your affectionate brother^ 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 
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LETTER XVII* 



Mr. Heniy Franklin to Mrs. Middletan. 

Pcnsacola* 

Madam, 

IT is with pleasure I can assure you that 
your son's health is improved by travelling, and 
his Aind enlarged by associating with persons of 
different education and modes of life. 

For some weeks our time has been spent very 
much amongst the Indian tribes. Their habits 
differ essentially from the Europeans; They are 
more the children of nature; and being unen- 
lightened by the sacred truths of Christianity, 
yield in principle, to revenge and cruelty, which 
we have been taught to subdue. Our acquaintance 
with this people is yet but slight ; I can therefore 
only point out a few leading traits of their charac- 
ter, which, however, may probably afford you some 
amusement.. 

The Muskogees, which are probably the most 
numerous tribe of any within the limits of the 
United States, inhabit a hilly, but not a moun- 
tainous country, abounding in creeks and rivulets, 
whence they are often called Creek Indians. The 
men are tall and well-shaped, their countenances 
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expressive of magnanimity and independence. 
The women, though delicately formed, are very 
short; but their features are often regularly beauti- 
fu), particularly their eye^, which are large, black* 
.and languishing. Being very numerous, and ex- 
posed to their potent and declared enemy, the Chac- 
taws,they,as30ciate in large towns« wjiich occasions 
great scarcity of game, and obliges them to be vigi- 
lant aod industrious;, qualities that form their 
.manners to a dignified grav^y^ very conspicuous 
in the aged people. 

Their hospitality may serve as an example to 
nations that boast of being more civilized* If an 
Indian travels tp a distant town, he enters the first 
house upon which he fixes his eye, without cere- 
mony, and )jays, " I am come." . " You are — it is 
.well," replies the master or mistress of the house; 
and immediately the table is spread with the best 
they have, and his arrival welcomed with the social 
pipe. When sufficiently refreshed, he rises, and 
says, «« I go." " You do," is the answer ; and he 
takes his departure without interruptioh. In seve- 
ral places we saw the vestiges of decayed. Indian 
towns, often accompanied by a mount or terrace, 
and neglected orchards of peaches and plums. 
There are also barrows, or tombs of the dead, scat- 
tered in diffqrent parts of the country. We have 
seen them of various sizes; some constructed of 

.earth, and sojne of loose stones. They are of such 

antiquity. 
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antiquity, tTiat it cannot be ascertained whetfaet 
they enclose the bones of those who fell in a battle 
fought on the spot, or whether they are the remains 
of persons who have died at different times and 
places, collected together into one vast grave, con- 
sistent with a supposed custom of these nations. 
Another opinion is, that they have 'beeii general 
sepulchres for towns, built near the place; but 
for whatever purpose they have been made, they 
are highly venerated, and well known to the In- 
dians, as appears frozA their* finding their way 
through the most extensive forests, exactly to the 
spot : here they remain some time, and vent their 
sorrow in expressive lamentations* Some of these 
barrows have been opened, and found to contain hu- 
man bones, of all sizes, thrown together without the 
least order or regularity. They are often covered 
with trees, and surrounded with a sort of ditch, 
whence, probably, the earth was taken, of Which 
they are composed. My own observations are not 
sufficient .to enable me to define the peculiarities 
of the Muskogees; but I will give you my sentf- 
ments as to the general character of those Indiana 
I have seen. The love of glory is their predomi- 
nant passion, and stimulates the youth to undergo 
the greatest hardships, and face the greatest dangers 
in the chace, in order to convince their parents, and 
the council of the nation, that they deserve to be en- 
rolled in the number of the warriors. The songs 
.of the women, the dance of the warriors, the sage 
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counsel of the chiefs, the tales of the old, the tri<r 
umphal entry of the warriors returning with suc- 
cess from the battle, and the respect paid to those 
who distinguish themselves in war, animate them 
with an ardent thirst for military fame. A young 
hero, who has atchieved any distinguished exploit, 
has no occasion to pay his court to a young -woman 
to gain her affections : the girls pay court to him, 
and think it an honour to become the object of *his 
choice. The same principle forbids a father to 
show immoderate grief for a son slain in battle ; 
but their affections are as keen, and their sorrow as 
great, as the civilized nations of Europe, when 
their children are sick, or are taken from them in 
the course of nature. 

Their courage is not that kind only that is felt in 
the heat of action; they know how to meet death 
and suffer torture, without shrinking from either, 
when the honour of their nation is concerned : as 
is evinced by the unshaken fortitude with which 
they bear, the excruciating pains they suffer from 
their enemies before they are put to death, when 
taken captives. Revenge is a strong feature in their 
character. They seem to consider it as a duty to 
the friends who have been injured, to avenge their 
cause. A dreadful instance of this once happened 
to a Spanish governor of St. Augustine, whose son, 
with two of his friends, went on an expedition for 
hunting and GLshing, in a small bark, on the southern . 
coast oi Florida* Attracied by the variety of game. 
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and tbe diversified scenes of the country, they im* 
prudently ventured far beyond tbe Spanish fort. 
Just as they were entering a harbour for the night, 
they were overtaken by a band of Creeks, who car- 
ried them off to one of their towns* At that time 
there was a fierce war between the Spaniards and 
the Indians. The innocent captives were con- 
demned to be burnt. Some English traders, who 
had *ih(luence with the Indians, interfered to save 
them, both by entreaties and the ofier of a large 
ransom ; telling them that they were young men of 
high rank, and one of them the governor's son. 

The reply of the chiefs, - convened in council, 
was as follows. 

** Brothers and friends, we have been consider- 
ing this business concerning the captives'; and 
that, under the eye and fear of the Great Spirit. 
You know that these people are our cruel enemies ; 
they save no lives of us red men, who fall in their 
power. You say that the youth is the son of the 
Spanish governor. We believe it,* and are sorry 
he has fallen into our hands ; but he is our enemy. 
The two young men, his friends, are equally our" 
enemies. We are sorry to see them here ; but we 
know no difference in their flesh and btood." If 
we save one, we must save all three ; but we can- 
not do it. The red men reqi^ire their blood, to 
appease the spirits of their slain relations. They 
have entrusted us with the guardianship of our laws 
and rights. . We cannot betray - them. We have. 
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however, a sacred power to extend mercy to a cer- . 
tain degree. A third is saved by lot. The Great 
Spirit allows us to put it to that decision. He is 
no respecter of persons." 

The lots were cast ; and the governor's son was 
burnt. In this instance they seem to have been 
guided more by error in judgment than a bad in« 
lention. 

The Following anecdote will afibrd a fine exam- 
ple of their eloquence, and throw, light on the spi- 
rit that stimulates them to avenge their kindred.. 

In the spring of 1774 a robbery and murder were 
committed on the frontiers of Virginia, by two In- 
dians of the Shawanee tribes The neighbouring 
whites, according to their custom, undertook to 
punish this outrage by their own authority. Colo- 
nel Cresap, a man* infamous for the many murders 
he had committed on those much>injured people^ 
collected a party, and proceeded down the Kan* 
haway, in quest of vengeance. Unfortunately, 
a canoe of Women and children, with one man 
only, was seen coming from the opposite shore, 
unarmed, and unsuspecting a hostile attack from 
the whites. Cresap "and his followers concealed 
themselves on the bank of the river; and the mo« 
ment the canoe reached the -shore, singled out 
their objects, and at one fire killed every person in 
it. This canoe happened to contain the family of 
Logan, who had long been a distinguished friend 
of the whites. This unworthy return provoked 
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his vengeance. He accordingly signalized himself 
is the war which ensued. 

A decisive battle was fought in the autumn be- 
tween the collected forces of the Indians and the 
Virginians. The Indians were defeated^ and sued for 
peace. Logan,, however, disdained to be seen 
among^ the suppliants. But lest the sincerity of 
a treaty should be distrusted, from which such aa 
eminent chief absented himself, he caused the fol- 
lowing pathetic speech to be delivered to Lord 
Dunjnore, then governor of the province. 

•*' I appeal to any white man to say, if ever he 
entered Logan's cabin hungry, and he gave him 
not meat ; if ever he came cold and naked, and he 
clothed him not. During the course of the last 
long and bloody war, Logan remained idle in his 
cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was my love 
for the whites, that my countrymen pointed as 
they passed, and said, Logan is the friend of white 
men. I had even thought to have lived with you, 
but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, 
the last spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, 
murdered all the relations of Logan, not sparing 
even my women and children. There runs not a 
drop of my blood in the veins of any living crea- 
ture. This called on me for revenge. I have 
sought it — I have killed many — I have fully 
glutted my vengeance. For my country, I rejoice 
at the beams of peace. But do not harbour a thought 
that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. 

He 
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He will npt turn on his heel to save his life. Wh^ 
is there to mourn for Logan ? . Not one.'* 

They are as warm in friendship as they are keen 
in vengeance, as I will show by the relation of 
another fact. 

Colonel Byrd was sent to the Cherokee nation^ 
to transact some business with them. It happened 
that some of the borderers had just killed one or 
two of that nation. It was therefore proposed in the 
counsel of the Cherokees that Colonel Byrd should 
be put to death, in revenge for the loss of their 
countryman. Among them was a chief oalled 
Silouee, who, on some former occasion, had con- 
tracted an acquaintance and friendship with Colo- 
nel Byrd. He came to hint every night in his tent, • 
and told him not to be afraid, they should not kill 
him. After many days* deliberation, however, 
the determination was, contrary to Silouee's ex- 
pectation, that Byrd should be put to death ; and 
some warriors were dispatched as executioners. 
Silouee attended them, and when they entered the 
tent, be threw himself between them and Byrd, 
and said lo the warriors, •• This man is myjriend; 
before you-;Tet at him, you must kill me." On 
which they returned; ^nd the council respected 
the principle so much as to recede from their deter- 
mination. 

Their government is a kind of confederacy* 
united under the conduct of one chief. Every town 
or family has a peculiar chief, who is distinguished 

G >>^ 
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by a particular title, and whom the whites commonly 
call Sacheoi. The several towns or families that 
compose a tribe, have a chief who presides over it; 
and the several tribes composing a nation have a 
chief, who is the supreme ruler of the whole. 
These chiefs are generally men advanced in years, 
and distinguished by their wisdom in council. 
The chiefs of the towns settle the private affairs of 
their neighbours. The appointment of warriors, 
and settling differences between townships jind fa- 
milies, are regulated at a council of the chiefs 
from the several towns ; and making war, con- 
cluding peace, or forming alliances with the neigh- 
bouring nations, are the subjects of deliberation in 
the national council, attended by the principal 
warriors and chiefs from the towns, who are coun- 
sellors to the chief of the nation. 

In every town there is a council-house. Every 
tribe has a fixed place for the transaction of the 
public business belonging to it ; and in every na- 
tion there is the council-house, where consultations 
are held on the affairs of the state. 

Their religious ideas are confused with strange 
superstitions and absurd fables. They believe in 
the superintending providence of a Supreme 
Being, whom they adore under the title of the 
Great Spirit, or Lord of the. Universe. Him they 
invokef for protection at home, and assistance in 
war ; and honour him by feasts, in order to procure 

favourable 
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favoQTable seasons for hunting* These feasts are 
annually held in winter, on returning from the 
cliace; when choice carcases are presented, and 
sometimes a white dog is sacrificed. They repeat 
these ceremonies in spring, before the seed is put 
into the ground ; and after harvest, when they have 
gathered the produce. They believe also in the ex« 
istence of inferior deities ; especially two, of whom 
they relate a strange allegory, representing the good 
and evil principles. According to their tradition, 
the g6od being, to whom they give a very hard Indi- 
an name*, had a twin brothert, of an opposite dis- 
position, under which they represent evil. Their 
grandmother, say they, was cast down from hea- 
ven when she was with child of their mother, and 
falling on the back of a great turtle, began to 
form the earth. When the two brothers grew up^ 
the evil one ever endeavoured to frustrate the 
good intentions of his beneficent brbther. At 
last they fought, and the earth shook at thib combat. 
They passed over the continent of America; and 
according to their different agitations and tones of 
voice, the nations who afterwards were produced 
spoke different languages. Such is their history 
of the creation ; and though very absurd, not 
more so than some of the fables of the natives of 
Indoostan. When compared with all other sys- 
tems, how does the Mosaic account of the same 

* Tcharonghyawagon. t Tawisjiaron. 
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great crent rise in sublimity! But.tny observa- 
tions on this subject, to you, are needless* 

I am, most respectfully, your's,' • 

HENRY FRANKLIN., / 
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LETTER XVIII. 

« 

From Arthur Middleton to Jus Brother. 

Naskcille, 

Dear Edwin, 

AFTER a few days' rest at Pensacola, 
Mr. Franklin, whose mind is ever active, became 
impatient to pursue the object he had undertaken, 
and I was ready to follow him. We therefore 
took our departure in a boat, well stored, by the 
kindness of our friends, with every thing we could 
want ; and keeping near the coast, upon which we 
observed several farms and plantations, proceeded 
to Pearl river. We landed on a small island of the 
same name: in the middle it rises to some height, 
but is nearly begirt with salt marshes, except a pro- 
montory, composed of white clam shells and sand. 
We embarked again, and were presently put ashore 
opposite to New Orleans, which we reached on 
foot, having disposed of our horses at Pensacola. 
New Orleans is the capital of Louisiana, and stands 
on the east side of the Mississippi. A few years 
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■go it was almost destroyed by a dreadful Ere; but 
ils advantages for trade are so great, that it is re- 
building very fast, and is likely to become riie 
grand mart for tlie natural productions of the fer- 
tile and extensive country that borders the Missis- 
lippi and the Ohio. Many of the inhabitants be- 
ing ill of a pestilential fever, we decamped in 
liaste, and having hired a boat, proceeded along 
the Mississippi to Manchac. DuDng our row, wc 
had leisure to admire this noble stream, which de- 
serves the title of the Great father of Rivers, that 
being the meaning of the word Mississippi. Every 
object that belongs to it bears the stamp ol sublime 
grandeur. The banks rise high one above ano- 
ther, and are clothed with majestic trees. At 
Manchac the shores are fifty feet above the sur- 
face of the rivet; but even these are overflowed 
in the spring by sudden inundations. We saw at 
an Indian village, a few miles from the town, ma- 
nufactures of earthen ware and pretty baskets; 
some of the latter we purchased. In our Wdy back 
to our quarters, wc passed a charming garden, 
glowing with fine flowers, particularly the Iragraui 
tuberose, which grows here in the open air to great 
perfection. 

The candlcberry myrile, or wax-tree, is com- 
mon in these parts. It is a beautiful evergreen, 
that grows on wet, sandy groutid, and produces 
greai numbers of large round berries, which are 
G 1 cuvered 
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covered with a coat of a waxy substance, preferred 
by the inhabitants to bees' wax, for candles." 

We suffered greatly from the stings of musqui« 
toes, in our passage from Manchac to the Natches, 
a settlement that is often called the Mississippi ter- 
ritory. Though the climate is very unwholesome, 
causing tntermitting fevers in the summer and au- 
tumn, numbers of emigrants fix their abode there, 
on account of the profitable culture of the long- 
woolled cotton, a plant that succeeds admirably in 
that soil. 

Here we were again obliged to procure horses, 
and join a party of traders who were going to 
14ashville. Except a few villages belonging to 
the Chicasaw Indians, there was no prospect of 
seeing a town, or the traces of a human habitation, 
for six hundred miles. Our company, of course, 
were under the necessity of loading a sufficient 
number of pack-horses with provisions for this 
dreary journey, ftot daring to rely on game and 
fitsh only, which we sometimes obtained on our 
way. Without attempting to weary you with the 
particulars of every day, I shall only say, that for 
near five hundred miles we traversed a sandy, level 
country, partly covered with pines, which would 
have been insufferably tedious, but for the ever- 
entertaining conversation, and uninterrupted kind* 
ness of Mr. Franklin, whose conduct daily in- 
creases my esteem and attachment to hira* < 

As 
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As we approached the sides of the Tenessee, 
the country became extremely rich and fertile, and 
perhaps appeared with greater advantage taus from 
the contrast to that we had just left. We were 
conducted through this extensive wilderness by a 
mere path; but the foederal government of the 
United States is forming a broad road, with secure 
bridges over the small rivers that interrupt it, 
which will enable future travellers to go in a car- 
riage» from Boston to New Orleans, a distance of 
two thousand miles. 

Nashville is the principal town in this part of 
Tenessee, and is built on a bare rock, on the river 
Cumberland, the banks of which are formed of a 
mass of brimstone, full sixty feet in height. The 
houses are scattered about in an irregular manner, 
and, except a very few of brick, are made with 
planks. Here are several stores or shops for goods 
of different kinds, but they are dear, and indifferent- 
ly supplied. Though it stands close to the side of. 
a river, thd inhabitants find it difficult to procure 
water, as there are no springs to be found near it. 

You^will easily believe that the forests produce 
different species of trees, according to the nature 
of the soil; consequently I have lately observed 
some that I have not mentioned in my former 
letters, particularly the cherry tree; white wal- 
nut; buckeye; white, black, and blue ash ; ack« 
berry; slippery elm; blackjack oak; coffee tree; 
honey locust; and the papaw, which bears a fruit 
as large as a hen's egg. The white and yellow 

G 4 IlmU^ 
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tulip tree, (drstinguished only by the colour of tbe 
timber,} and the cucumber tree, are often eighteen 
feet in circumference; and the planes attain a still 
greater size. 

Ginsing is a plant that is found in America, 
from Lower Canada to Georgia. It grows on the 
declivities of mountains, in cool, shady places, and 
in the richest soil. We were told by a person 
who deals in it, that it wa^ first discovered in Ca- 
nada, by a French missionary. As it was known 
to be highly valuable to the Chinese, who procure 
it from the Tartars, it became an article of com- 
merce with China ; and for a short time was sold 
for lit weight in gold, but $o6n fell in its price, 
from being badly prepared. The hunters collect 
the roots, which is the part used chiefly for medi- 
cine, and sell them when dry to the inland mer- 
chants, who supply those in the sea ports for ex- 
portation. The Chinese have a method of making 
those roots in some degree transparent, which 
greatly enhances the value. Some Americans have 
learned this art, but they keep it a secret. 

Formerly there were elks and bisons in the coun- 
try of Kentucky, but since the settlement of the 
Europeans they are no longer to be found. Troops 
of one or two hundred were seen feeding toge- 
ther, and they were so tame as not to fear the 
hunters, who frequently killed them for the sake 
of the tongue only, which is esteemed a dainty. 
Fear and want of food have driven them to the 
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banks of the Mississippi. Th6 most common wild 
animals in this country now are deer, bears, wofves* 
foxes, wild cats, raccoons, opossums, and several 
kinds of squirrels. 

The raccoon is very destructive in Ihe maize 
fields. It climbs up the stems, breaks them down^ 
and gnaws the ears. The farmers hunt it with 
dogs in the tiight, for it generally lies concealed 
during the day. The planters have mort enmity 
against the squirrels, which make great havoc 
amongst the wheat. Several times a day the chil- 
dren are sent round the fields to scare them from 
the corn. At the least noise they run off by dozens, 
and take refuge in the trees, where they hide till 
they have a safe opportunity of returning to the 
spoil. These animals, like the bears, change their 
situation with the seasoif, and at the approach of 
winter appear in such multitudes in Kentucky^ 
that the farmers are obliged to unite to hunt them. 
I have beer^ invited to one of these great hunting 
matches. The hunters divided into pairs, many of 
which killed thirty or forty squirrels ; but ha(t 
they not had a partner, they would scarcely have 
killed one, because these cunning little creatures 
lay lhemselve§ along the trunk of the tree which 
they have climbed, and turn about so dexterously^ 
as always to keep the tree between them and the 
hunter. A dinner was provided for us in the 
wood» and upwards of sixty poor squgs were 

G 5 foasted i 
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tozgitdi and delicate white meat they are, and eat 
better roasted than any other mode of cooking 
them. 

Sincerely hoping you may never have a worse 
dinner than a roasted squirrel, I put an end to this 
long epistle, which I hope will afford you and my 
sisters some amusement. 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 



LETTER- XIX. 
Mr. H. Franklin to Edwin Middleten. 

• Knorcilk. 

My dear Edwin, 

AS I know your desire of enriching your 
mind with useful knowledge, I endeavour to col- 
lect such information as shall add to your stock, 
and at the same time afford you some amusement. 
The state of Tenessee, part of which we crossed 
in our way hither, had no white settlements in it 
before the year 1780, nor did the emigrants fix 
there in considerable numbers till nine years after- 
wards. The Cherokees harrassed them on all oc- 
casions, and obliged them to carry on a fierce war, 
till, overcome by superior force, they were com- 
peil^ to yield to a peace, and confine themselves 
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to the southward of this province, which lies be« 
tween their territories and the new state of Ken- 
tucky. 

Before this country was admitted into the Union, 
it formed a part of North Carolina. Its two prin* 
cipal rivers are the Cumberland and the Tenessee» 
which are separated by the Cumberland Moun« 
tains, and both fall into the Ohio. The Cumber- 
land Ridge runs obliquely through the state, and 
divides it into two parts, distinguished by the names 
of East and West Tenessee. The district on- the 
western side of the mountains, is twice as large as 
that on the other, and is very fertile, as appears 
from the vast size of the trees. Most of the smaller 
rivers lose their waters in the Cumberland, and are 
nearly dry in summer, which, it is feared, will 
cause a scarcity of water, when the country shall 
become more populous. The people may, how- 
ever, find a resource in the large brooks, or creeks, 
that are never dry, which issue in many places from 
deep caverns at the bottom of the low hills. As the 
water rushes from its subterraneous bed, it is some- 
times attended by a current of air so strong,' that I 
have seen it extinguish a light. 

The mildness of the climate, fertility of the soil^ 
and the certainty of acquiring a comfortable sub- 
sistence, draw multitudes of emigrants from the 
old states hither. 

Cotton is the staple commodity by which they 
enrich themselves. Those who have no negroes 

C6 oaXvvs-dX^ 
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ctiUivate it with the plough, taking care to keep 
it well weeded and hoed ; but if they can af- 
ford to purchase slaves, it is planted on parallel 
ridges, twelve or fifteen feet high, made with 
the ^oe. Spinning the cotton employs the wo- 
men and children. I one day stopped at a 
bouse to get a draught of milk, where the mis- 
tress had just received a prize of ten piastres from 
the legislature of the state, for producing the best 
piece of manufactured cotton. The wealthy en- 
courage this rivalship amongst the womeOy by 
wearing calicoes made in the country. 

Those emigrants who are not able to purchase 
1and$, hire them for eight or ten bushels of maize,* 
for every acre they' clear ; and, by their bargain, 
they are obliged to build a log- house on the farm. 

Many churches are not yet built inTenessee : to 
supply the deficiency, it is common for the people 
to meet in the woods of a Sunday, to hear a dis- 
course from some itinerant preacher. 

East Tenessee lies between the highest part of 
the Allegany and the Cumberland Mountains, and 
is watered by a great number of s^iall rivers, that 
descend from them, and cross it in all directions* 
It is a hilly country, and not very fertile, and pro- 
duces, principally, pines and oaks of diflFerent spe- 
cies ; one of these is called the over-cup white 
oak, the acorns of which are as large as an egg. 

Maize, or Indian corn, is much cultivated here, 
but it dees not grow to such perfection as on the 
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western side of the iiK>untains» where it reaches to 
the height of eleven feet ; and the ears are often 
nine or ten inches long, and thick in proportion. 
Numerous herds of cattle are reared by the far- 
mers, who send them four or five hundred miles to 
the towns on the sea coast. Though these animals 
are very wild, frqm living in the woods, and have 
a number of rivers to cross, and uncultivated fo- 
rests to traverse, yet very few of them are lost' in 
the journey. 

Not being satisfied with the general account I had 
received of £ast Tenessee, I determined to direct 
our course that way. We advanced through beau- 
tiful forests, and were frequently entertained by 
the owners of plantations, thickly scattered on the 
borders of the road, though always sequestered in 
the midst of woods. The inhabitants live in good 
log houses ; most of them are assisted by negroes, 
and enjoy plenty with content. 

We observed a stone house belonging to Gene- 
ral Winchester, much superior in elegance to 
most of the dwellings in the country. In order 
to finish it completely, carpenters were had from 
Baltimore, at near seven hundred miles distance. 
We halted at Fort Blount, which was erected to 
defend the first emigrants against the Indians, who 
opposed their settlement; but being no longer ne- 
cessary, the fortification asc destroyed. Roaring Ri- 
ver, one of the branches of the Cumberland, re- 
ceives its name from the confused noise occasioned 
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by the falls of the water, over the sudden depres- 
sions of its bed, which is formed of large, flat 
stones, close to each other. These, falls are six, 
eight, or ten feet in height, and follow one ano^ 
ther so closely, that they may be compared to a 
vast flight of steps. Large round stones, five or 
six feet across, lie in the middle of the river ; but 
it is not possible to say how they came there. 

The right bank rises in some places to a hun- 
dred feet, and is overtopped by projecting rocks, 
in some parts covered with a kind of white moss, 
resembling snow. 

The prospects are rendered still more romantic, 
by a number of magnificent cascades, formed by 
large rivulets, which, after meandering through 
the forests, fall over the shores of Roaring River, 
and are lost amidst its waters. The rocks are co« 
vered with moss, which forms a verdant carpet,, 
beneath the rich flowering trees and flirubs that 
grow here in great variety. 

On the banks of this river are several caverns, 
that produce alum of so pure a quality, that the 
inhabitants use it in dyeing, and export it to Ken- 
tucky. 

Having supplied ourselves with provisions, we 
entered the mountainous territory of the Chero- 
kees. At midnight we encamped near a small ri- 
ver, where there was plenty of grass, and after 
having made a Qre, lay down in our blankets, 
watching our horses by turns, with Sancho, lest 
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the Indians should steal them, which they are very 
^pt to do, without the strictest precaution. 

In the morning we packed up our baggage, and 
met sev^al flocks of wild turkeys, forty or fifty in 
a company. A party of Indians, who were seek« 
ing for summer grapes and chinquapins, a well- 
tasted small species of chesnut, crossed our road, 
and in exchange for some of their fruit, received 
a couple of loaves of bread, which to them is a 
great luxury; their common food being chiefly 
deer's flesh roasted. 

Small boards, painted black, are nailed against 
the trees, to show travellers how far they have 
gone; after passing two of these, since our tra(Hc 
with the Indians, we saw a carriage full of weal« 
thy emigrants, followed by their negroes on foot. 
At the confluence of the rivers Clinch and HoU 
ston, we passed a pallisaded fo^rt, built on a high 
hill, called West Point. About a mile beyond it, 
the road goes through Kingstown, composed of 
near forty log-houses. In the evening we reach- 
ed Knoxville, which is -the seat of government of 
the state of Tenessee. It is but a small town, 
built almost entirely of wood, and has no manu- 
factures but that of tanning leather : there is, 
however, some trade, and the stores are better fur« 
nished than those at Nashville. 

The traders obtain goods from Philadelphia by 
land, which is distant six hundred and forty miles ; 

and 
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and they send flour, cotton, and lime, by the river 
Tenessee, to New Orleans, which is as far. 

A merchant, who is now setting oflF for Phila- 
delphia, will take this letter, and forward it to Eng^ 
land by the first vessel that sails from that post. 
I am your very affectionate friend, . 

HENRY FRANKLIN. 



1 /^./ 



LETTER XX. 
Arthur Middleton to his Brother Edwin. 

Morgant&wtf^ 

D£AR Edwin, 

THE love of variety supports me under the 
fatigues and hardshi{)s we are often obliged to suffer^ 
in passrng through uninhabited or savage districts;, 
and I console myself, when I have no other bed 
than the hard ground^ that when I return to my 
native country, the meanest accommodations will 
satisfy me, nay will appear luxurious, in compari- 
son with those I have often been glad to procure 
amongst the wilds we have traversed. 

We have lately passed through the territory of 
the Cherokee Indians: they are a warlike people^ 
and vigorously resisted the intrusion of the first 
settlers* Their stature is above the middle size. 
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and they are plumper than might -be expected^ 
from the long fasts they often endure, whilst pur* 
suing the wild animals in the woods, which is their 
chief sustenance; though for some years past they 
have followed the example of the white settlers, in 
cultivating their lands. Some of them have good 
plantations, and negroes to labour for them. It is 
impossible to imagine any set of men more free 
and independent than these savage tribes, and 
their, contempt for a slave equals their love of li« 
berty ; consequently they despise the poor ne« 
groes still more than the white people do, though 
they are willing to employ them. 

The men commonly wear a shijrt, which they 
leave loose; and a piece of blue cloth passed be- 
tween their legs, and fastened behind and before, 
to their girdle, which serves them for breeches* 
They cover their legs and feet with gaiters, and 
shoes or socks, made of prepared deer-skin. A 
tuft of hair is left on the top of their heads, form- 
ed into several tresses, which hang down the sides 
of their faces ; and very frequently the ends are 
decorated with feathers^ or small pipes of silver. 
A great many of them make holes through the 
gristle of the nose, to put rings. into; and when 
they are very young, cut their ears, and make them 
grow to a great length by hanging pieces of lead 
to thenu They paint their faces red, blue, or black» 
which disfigures them very much. 

In many respects the women dress like the men: 
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they wear a man's shirt, and short petticoat, with 
socks and gaiters of deer's skin. They let all their 
hair grow, which, like that of the men, is of a jet 
black, but they do not pierce the nose or cu| 
the ears. 

In winter, both men and women defend them- 
selves from the cold by a woollen blanket wrap- 
ped round their shoulders. A blanket is an essen- 
tial part of their baggage, and they always carry 
one with them. The foederal government encou* 
rages them to be industrious, by furnishing them 
with implements for agriculture, and tools for ban* 
dicraft trades. Some of the women have learned 
to spin, and weave cotton cloth. 

At a store near Fort Blount, we saw a gres^ 
number of these people, who had brought ginsing, 
and the skins of bears, deer, and otters, to ex- 
change for coarse stuf&, knives, hatchets, and other 
articles. Their intercourse with the white people 
has altered their manners, in a small degree, as we 
were told by a very aged chief, whom we saw in 
one of their towns. He said, that when he was a 
young man, they had no iron hatchets, pots, hoes, 
knives, razors, nor guns ; but that they then made 
use of their own stone axes, clay pots, flint knives, 
and bows and arrows : and that he was the first man 
who brought these articles from the whites, having 
walked with a load of them on his back several 
hundred miles. It was delightful to see the vene* 
ration and respect that was paid to this white. 
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headed, blind old man, for he had lost his sight 
from great age. One morning his attendants had 
led him to the council fire, in the centre of the* 
public square, when he addressed the people in 
the following words: 

<« BROXHERS AND FRIENDS, 

•• Yoii yet love me; what can I now do to 
merit your regard ? Nothing. I am good for no- 
thing. I cannot see to shoot the buck, or hunt up 
the sturdy bear. I know I am but a burthen 
to you : I have lived long enough; now let my 
spirit go. I want to see the warriors of my youth, 
in the country of spirits. Here is the hatchet^ 
(laying bar^ his breast,) take it, and strike." 

The square resounded with one united voice, 
«« We will not ; we cannot. We want you in our 
councils." The old chief seemed affected at the 
regard of his countrymen, and indeed I am not 
ashamed to say, I could not restrain my tears. 

For some miles beyond Knoxville, the land waft 
poor and stony, producing a great number of chin« 
quapin oaks, not above a yard high, but so loaA^d 
with acorns, that they were bent to the ground. 

The sorrel tree is common in this country ; it 
it grows to a great height, and is adorned with ele« 
gant bunches of white flowers. 

We had comfortable quarters, one night, at the 
house of a farmer, whose log-house was divided 
into two apartments; a luxury not very common 

m 
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in this neighbourliood. Some very fine apyk 
trees were planted round the house, besides an or- 
*chard for peaehes, which are preferred for the sake 
of the brandy they make from them* Here wq 
saw two families who were going to settle in Ten- 
nessee. They looked poor, were very ragged, and 
were followed by their children, barefooted and 
in their shirts. 

Riches, in the western country, do* not consist 
in money, as with us; but in the abundance of corn^ 
and other necessary provision, which the indus- 
trious raise for themselves. 

We stopped at the iron works, about thirty miles 
beyond Knoxville. The iron obtained from them Is 
said to be of an excellent kind. Small rock crystals, 
of the most beautiful transparency, are found in 
abundance in this part of the country. I did not 
fail to collect some of the finest of them for my 
sisters, hoping to enrich their cabinet with many 
valuable curiosities when I return. 

We lodged at Greenville, a small town of about 
forty log-houses ; and passing over a country 
ratRer hilly, reached Jonesborough to dinner, the 
next day. It is the last town in Tenessee ; the 
houses are built with planks. Whilst dinner was 
preparing I read the newspaper, which is pub- 
lished here once a week. 

Oar journey from this place to Morgantown, in 
North Carolina, was across the Allegany Ridge, of 
which I must give you some account. In Penn- 
syivanja and Virginia this chain ol mov3LXv\.^\xv^ ^^- 
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pears like high ridges, neatly parallel to each 
other, enclosing narrow valleys; and if the space 
between them extends to a considerable distance, 
it is filled with a multitude oi unconnected hills ; 
but here, on the confines of Norih Carolina and 
Tcnessee, lliey rise singly to a great height, being 
joined together only at the base. They differ in 
size, and are distinguished by peculiar names. 
The great Father Mountain is in the first rank; 
then the Iron Mountain, the Black Mountain, the 
Tabic Mountain, and the Yellow Mountain, which 
is the only one that is free from trees at ihe sum- 
mit : we clambered to the higher points of ii, and 
saw from thence alt those I have named, and a vast 
extent of mountainous country. The northern 
sides of these mountains are ■omciimes entirely 
clothed with the calico tree, the flowers of which 
are most beautiful. 

New settlers are continually fixing their abode 
on the declivities of these hills, attracted by the 
healthiness of the situation, the goodness of the 
water, and the quantities of wild peas, for feeding 
cattle, that overrun the ground in the large woods. 
A species of salamander, or water eft, two feet 
long, is found in the torrents, called here the alli- 
gilnr of the mouniains. 

The inhabitants of this rude district are very ex- 
I pert in the chace. In autumn they pursue the 
bears with strong dogs, which, without approach- 
ing these unweildy creatures, lease and aggravate 
them 
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them, till they force them to climb a tree, where 
they-areshot by the hunters. The bear is a very 
profitable animal to these people. They prefer the 
flesh as the most wholesome and agreeable of any 
kind of meat. The hind legs are made into hams, 
the fat is used instead of oil, and the skin brings 
some money into their purse* They fatten in win- 
ter upon roots, acorns, and chesnuts; and in the 
southern countries, plunder the orange groves of 
their fruit. If driven by hunger, they fall -upon the 
pigs ; and sometimes, from necessity, attack men. 

Thick fogs prevail in the valleys, and render 
them very cold. The track that we pursued was 
often distinguished with difficulty ; and as we tra« 
veiled many miles without seeing a single house, 
we were obliged to rely upon our memory in ob- 
serving large rocks, or remarkable trees, which had 
been named to us, as tokens that we had not lost 
eur road. Sancho was compelled to carry a 
hatchet, to clear the way through forests of rhodo- 
dendrons, eighteen or twenty feet high, the 
branches of which were so interwoven, that with- 
out this precaution we could not force a passage. 

In some part^, the descent was so steep, we 
could scarcely sit upon our horses, but found it 
prudent to get off and lead them. Often we had 
torrents to cross, the bottoms of which were co- 
vered with loose flints ; and in other places, large 
fiat stones lay across the road, and rendered our 
journey very fatiguing. However, we surmounted 
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all these difficulties; passed the Blue Ridges, and 
the Mountains of Linneville, which are not quite 
so high, but the path is steeper and more difficult 
to ascend; and at length arj:ived at Morgantown, a 
small place, consisting of plank houses, inhabited 
by working people. There is only one store, that 
supplies all the country for five and twenty miles 
round, with English mercsry and haberdashery; 
which, when they have a scarcity of money, they 
purchase with smoked hams, barrelled butter, 
tallow, skins, or ginsing, I send this letter by 
a person going to Charlestown,. which is two hun« 
dred and eighty-five miles distant. With love to 
my mother and sisters, believe me always your's, 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 



/ 



LETTER XXL 
Mr. H, Franklin to Edwin MidcUeton. 

Lexifigton^ 

My dear young Friend, 

IN our way from Morgantown hither, we 
have taken a circuitous direction through a consi- 
derable part of Kentucky, which qualifies me to 
give some account of this new settled province. 
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Some Virginian hunters discovered it about the 
year 1770, and gave such a favourable report of the 
country, that others were in a few yearg induced to 
form settlements there. 

This extensive territory was not inhabited by 
any Indian nation ; they only camp there to hunt ; 
but so tenacious are they of their rights, that they 
resisted the establishment of the white people, by 
destroying all who were not defended by numbers; 
which gave it the name of Kentucky, or theXand 
of Blood. After many of the first emigrants had 
been put to death, according to the Indian custam^ 
by the most cruel tortures, they no longer emi- 
grated by single families, but united in snch muU 
titudes that bore down all opposition : in some 
years twenty thousand persons have fixed them- 
selves there, which has raised the price of land, and 
occasioned much imposition in the sale of it. 

The river Ohio bounds this state on the north 
and west for above seven hundred miles. Virginia 
lies on the east side of it, and Tenessee to the south. 
It is neither mountainous nor level ; and its prin* 
cipal minerals are limestone and coal. 

Its most considerable rivers are the Kentucky 
and Green, which after running about three hun- 
dred miles, fall into the Ohio. The size of these 
streams, and the rest in this country, differ much~ 
according to the season : in summer, many of them 
may be crossed on foot, which in winter swell to 
a considerable breadth; a circumstance that putg 

the 
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the inliabiiants, in many places, to great difficulty 
in dry weather, from wint of water. 

The Barrens, or meadows of Kentucky, extend 
near sixty miles on all sides, and are bounded by 
woods : from their name, I expected to pass a dry, 
sandy plain, void of herbage, but was agreeably 
surprised to see them covered with grass, inter- 
mixed with flowering plants. Compared with the 
forests and cultivated country, it was an uninte- 
resting scene ; as, except a great number of par- 
tridges, scarcely any thing alive is to be heard ot 
seen. We observed many subterraneous caverns, 
very near the surface of these barrens, and were 
often glad to quench our thirst at a small trickling 
stream of water, in the sides of broken holes of the 
shape of a funnel, rather common here, and which 
arc never dry. The owners of the few plantations 
on these barrens, lead a most suhtaiy life. A wo- 
man, where I stopped for refreshmenr, lold me [hat 
for eighteen months she liad not seen any person 
but her own family, which consisted of a husband 
and two children. The luxuriant herbage ol these 
meadows ia burnt every year, that the cattle may 
be able to get at the new grass beneath ii. They 
presented so little variety, that both of us were 
glad to get into a more inhabited couniry. Most 
of the people have emigrated from the remote 
parts of Virginia; and the generality, especially 
amongst the lower orders, retain the faults lor 
which they are distinguished. Gaming, a love of 
H spiriiuoUF 
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spiritnous liquors, and ferocious quarrels in con- 
sequence of intoxication, are but too common 
Amongst them. They are very inquisitive, and 
tiase a stranger with a multitude of questions. 
Whence did you come? — where are you going? 
what is your name ?— where do you live ?. — and 
why do you travel ? — are to be answered wherever 

you stop, till the repetition becomes truly' tire- 
some. 

- As schools are established wherever the popu- 
latiem is sufficiently numerous to support them, 
there are grounds to hope that the morals of the 
rising generation will be superior to those of their 
ancestors, whose care to provide immediate sup- 
port absorbed their principal attention. Tobacco, 
l\emp, and grain, are cultivated with success ; but 
the cold often sets in too early to suffer the cotton 
plant to ripen. Peaches are the fruit most cultivated; 
though, probably, other kinds would thrive. Pigs 
are turned into the peach orchards a little while 
before the fruit is ripe, that they may feast upon 
thp wind- falls. Immense quantities of peaches are 
distilled into brandy : a great deal of this intoxi- 
cating liquor is drunk, and the rest, is exported. 
Horses and cattle are principal articles of com- 
merce in Kentucky ; and salt is absoluti^ly neces- 
sary to fatten them : in all the western stat«s, it is 
mixed with their food, and is an allurement to 
them to return from the woods to the plantations. 
Wild turkeys are numerous, and in the uninha- 
bited 
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bited parts so tame as to be easily shot. In autumn 
and winter they feed chiefly upon acorns and ches- 
nuts. They inhabit the sides of rivers, and perch 
upon the tops of the highest trees. 

One of the peculiar beauties of this country is 
the perpetual foliage of the trees, which continues ' 
unimpaired, even in the depth of winter, though a 
considerable degree of cold is felt. 

We did not pass many towns. Harood*s Burgh 
may serve for a specimen of the rest : it is merely 
a small group of plank houses. Near it lives Ge- 
neral Adair, whose large convenient house, retinue 
of black servants, and equipage, mark him for a 
man of consequence; but these distinctions are 
not very usual in America, less respect being paid 
to rank than in any country I was ever in before. 

I write this from Lexington, which is situated in 
the middle of a spot of cleared land, surrounded 
with woods, like all the other inferior towns of the 
United States, which are not near the sea. It is buiit 
on a regular plan, with broad streets intersecting 
each other. Most of the houses are brick. Though 
Franckfort is the $eat of government of Kentucky, 
Lexington is the most considerable town in the pro* 
vince. There are but few manufactures, agricuU 
ture being the favourite pursuit. We visited, how« 
ever, two printing offices, each of which issues a 
newspaper; a rope work; a tannery; a nail manu- 
factory; and, in the neighbourhood, a pottery and 
a gunpowder mill. . 

H 2 \-i^^\. 
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Lest I should fatigue your attention with two 
many objects, I will conclude, after desiring to be 
remembered, in the most affectionate manner, ta 
my brother and your family. 

H. FRANKLIN. 



LETTER XXIL 
Arthur Middleton to his Brother Edwin. 

My dear Brother, 

WHEN I have nothing to communicate 
but the departure from one town, and arrival at 
another, without any thing new or interesting to 
say, I defer the task of writing as long as I can, 
lest, instead of receiving my letters with pleasure, 
you. should break open the seal with reluctancet 
except for the sake of hearing that I am well. 

A voyage on the Ohio will, I hope, afford you 
entertainment in the relation, as it did me in 
reality. 

After leaving Lexington, we passed through the 
sma41 town of Paris, agreeably situated in a plain 
of considerable extent, and watered by a stream 
that turns several corn mills. Millesburgh is ano- 
ther town, of no great size, that lay in our road ; be- 

^oud 
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yond if the country bore a dry, sandy appearance, 
and the trees stunted in their growth, which Mr* 
Franklin attributed to the salt mines with which 
it abounds. We stopped to observe the process of 
some salt-works, established near some pits of salt 
water at Mays-Lick. There are a great many salt 
springs, both in this neighbourhood, and on the 
banks of the Ohio, which the people call licks, 
because the elks, bisons, and stags, which ran wild 
in the forests before the country was inhabited, 
used to come to these places to lick the salt parti- 
cles from the earth. The most remarkable of these 
licks, that are known amongst the white settlers, are 
Bullet's Lick, the Big Bones, the Blue Licks, and 
some on the north foot of the river Holston. 
When the earth is opened to the depth of three 
feet, therwater begins to boil up; and the deeper it 
it dug, and the drier the weatber, the stronger i& 
the brine. 

Near some of these licks, <mi the banks of the 
Ohio, are found the bones of a prodigious ant* 
mal, much larger . than "an elephant, called the 
mammoth, or big buffalo. The Indians assert, that 
there are still some of these creatures existing very 
far northward; but no animal is known to the £u- 
pean settlers,, that can compare in bulk, with the 
tusks, grinders, and skeletons, that are either scat- 
tered on the surface of the ground, or a little be- 
neath it, at some of tnese places. This ciccum-; 

H ^ scaihce 
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stance has caused many enquiries, but no Tery satis- 
factory information has been obtained. 

A Delaware chief, who headed an embassy of 
warriors, replied to the questions of the Governor 
of Virginia, on this subject, in the following man- 
ner. After first placing himself in a proper atti- 
Hide to make an oration, he told him» that it was 
a tradition from their ancestors, that in ancient 
times, a herd of these tremendous animaks came to 
the Big-bone Licks, and began a universal destruc- 
tion of the bears, deer, elks, buffaloes, and other 
animals, which had been created for the use of the 
Indians: that the Great Man above, looking down, 
saw this, and was so enraged, that he seized his 
lightning, seated himself on a neighbouring moun- 
tai/i, on a rock, (of which his seat and the print of 
his feet are still to be seen,) and hurled his bolts 
among them, till the whole were slaughtered, ex- 
cept the big bull, which presenting his forehead 
to the shafts, shook them oSas they fell : but not 
being aware of one of them, it wounded him in 
the side ; upon which he gave a spring, bounded 
over the Ohio, the Wabash, the Illenois, and 
finally, over the great lakes, where be is living at 
this day. This strange mixture of truth ahdfabl^ 
does not clear up the point, nor prove whether 
any of this huge raqe remain, where they inhabit^ 
or what kind Of creatures they are. The bones 
are incontestible evidence that there once wag 
such a race, and that is all we know about it. 
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Having seen the salt-works, we jogged ort to 
Washington, which we reached at an early hour 
in the evening ; not that great city, that was de- 
scribed in some of our former letters, but a sniall 
town, with a brisk trade, composed of about two 
hundred plank houses. The custom of giving se- 
veral places the same name, makes American geo- 
graphy very confused and difficult to be remem- 
bered. The course of the rivers is the best guide 
to define which of the places is meant. Thus, the 
foederal city, Washington, stands on the Patow- 
mack, and this near the Ohio. 

At the tavern where we lodged, we heard of two 
persons in the town, who were going to Pittsburgh 
to purchase goods. They were to embar»k the next 
morning at Limestone, in a canoe on the Ohio. 
Mr. Franklin embraced the opportunity of joining 
their party. We readily disposed of our horses to 
some travellers, who were just arrived at Lime- 
stone, and were going to the eastward of the Alle- 
ganies. All matti^rs. being amicably settled, we set 
out under a mpst serene sky, "and an intense sun, 
and in a few nfiiles fell in with a first settler; that 
is» one in search of uncultivated land, where he 
inay. choose a spot of ground for himself^ on the 
borders of the savage tribes. This man was going 
to visit the banks of the Missouri, attracted, as he 
told us, by the multitude of bisons, beavers, and 
elks, and the fertility of the soil. When he had 
determined. the place of his choice, he was to reZ 
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turn for his family. Thus he would make a voyage 
of fourteen or fifteen hundred miles, three times, 
before he had completed his undertaking. He was 
alonef in a canoe of eighteen or twenty feet long, 
and twelve or fifteen inches wide : his dress, like 
that of all the American hunters, consisted of a 
short waistcoat with sleeves, a pair of pantaloons, 
and a broad woollen girdle, of a red and yellow 
colour. A carbine; a small hatchet, called by the 
Indians a tomahawk, and used by them both to 
cut wood, and to dispatch their enemies; two 
beaver traps ; and a large knife hanging to his 
girdle; composed his hunting equipage. One 
blanket was all his baggage. Every, evening he 
encamped on the banks- of the river, or passed 
the night by a fire;- and when he judged that 
there was a favourable opportunity for the chace, 
he penetrated into the woods for several days, and, 
from the produce of his hunting, provided him- 
self with food, and procured fresh supplies, by 
'selling the skins of the animals he had killed. 
This wandering, unsettled life, gives these people 
a distaste to a' fixed home : they are no sooner 
lettldd, but they dispose of their land to other set- 
tlers, who are more civilized, and then set out 
again to explore uninhabited regions. 

The shores of the Ohio are thickly scattered 
with plantations: the owners live in wretched 
log-houses, often built in most delightful situa- 
tions; but the rultivation of the Idud is some- 
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times neglected, for the pleasure of hunting the 
stag and the bear, the skins of which bring them 
ready money, or they exchange them for articles 
they cannot otherwise procure. These people 
have not much to give, but they were always 
willing to let us enjoy the shelter of their houses, 
to 8prea<! our blankets for the night ; a mode of 
lodging to which I am quite reconciled. Maize 
bread, tmoked ham, butter, and milk, were gene<i^ 
jally our fare; but their lafder sekbm afforded 
Imy €>tber provision^ except iM^eidentaUy « piece 
of ventsoii. The second day',' for the sake of 
»musemen«, I put out a fishing-nit, and eaught 
a catofibh: k weighed a hundred -pounds; Tfai$ 
ish in the terror of a smaller race of' the finay 
tribe, which h^ destroys with a Sharj^ spine, that 
grows on Ihe first ray of the batk 'fim'- When h^ 
catches^ 'hiS pr^y, he sinks b^bw- the fish be means 
16 attacfk;' then- ti^ng's^denly;' wounds it several 
times iil^fl>e belly. 

In this river, and some others in the westenk 
cbuntry, there ^re a great many mitsctes, of a par* 
ticular s>pecie^; of a rather a large size, they are 
not gbbd to eat, Imt- the ^ell is ^ined with a 
thick coat of nftothbr^df-peafU #bich is made 
into button's/ Man is very ing^ous^ ' for he 
contrives to make the parts of stlmost all other 
creatures useful to him. We passed many fine 
situations. Point Pleasant is one of these, a little 
above the mouth of the Gwat iUni^way^ a tiv^ 
' ' H 5 >icL^v 
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that falls ,into tlie Ohio. This little promontory, 
stretches out into the middle of the Ohio, which 
is here very broad : its shelving banks are plant- 
ed at the bottom with weeping willows. The pen« 
dant 1>ranches» and pale green of these, form a 
pleasing contrast with the maples and ash'-trees 
immediately above them ; whilst these last are co« 
vered; as with a canopy, by the plane, the tulip- 
tree, the beech, and the magnolia, that, rise above 
them in a majestic manner. , 
. We pasfjed several tiowns:the principal ofthera 
ire Alexaitdria, Gallipoli, Marietta, Wheeling, 
»Ad,West Liberty^ town. Marietta is^the chief 
place in the state #f the Ohio.* There may be 
two hundred housea: some of them of brick; and 
many of them h^ve two stories, and are handsome- 
ly built. Most of them face the.river : high hills 
shelter it behind. It is. situated at the onion of 
Abe great Muskingum ^itJbL the Ohio ; near it are 
the remains of ancient fortifications betenging ta 
the Indians. 

About fifteen miles above the Muskingum, in a 
small i'sland, is a plaue-tree, said to meastire above 
forty feet in circumference. This, to you, may ap- 
pear like 4 tr^eller's wonder; but we, who have 
seen several jpear that size, can easily believe it.. 

For some time before we reached Pittsburgh* 
the Ohio runs between two ridges of hills, fre- 
quently unbroken for miles; at other times a river 
passes through the break, or another hill in <a dif- 
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ferent direction. For a great length of way the 
course of this river lies through a mountainous 
country, covered with forests, and almost uninha- 
bited. 

This noble river takes in a, vast circuit, winding, 
with a prodigious sweep, for near a thousand miles, 
before it reaches the Mississippi ; its breadth va« 
ries in different parts. The islands in it are very 
numerous, and the stream so rapid, that the west- 
country boats are made almost square, to stem the 
current ; and having raised sides, and roofs at one 
end, look like floating houses. 

After so long a voyage, you must excuse an ac- 
count of Pittsburgh till my next, and in the mean 
time believe, that no variety of place or people 
can ever make me forgetful of the pleasant hours 
I have passed in your society at home. ' 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 
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LETTER XXIII. 
Mr. Henry Franklin to his Brother, 

Lancaster-. 

t 

' Dear Brother, 

PITTSBURGH is built on a triangular 
plain, just at the confluence of the rivers Monon- 
gahela and Allegany, which, when united, form the 
Ohio. Agues are but little known here, though 
so frequent in many other parts. 

It is the great market for the exchange of goods, 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore, with the west- 
ern country and the numerous settlements on the 
Monbngahela and Allegany. river$« The greater 
part of the traders who reside in this town, are 
partners or agents to the commercial houses at 
Philadelphia. The merchandize is conveyed from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, in large covered wag- 
gons, drawn by four horses, two and two abreast : 
from thence it is frequently sent in carrying boats, 
along the Ohio and Mississippi, to New Orleans, 
a distance of more than two thousand miles. Some- 
times the cargoes returned by the merchants of 
New Orleans, go by sea to Philadelphia. Thus a 
communication, to their mutual benefit, is main- 
iained between the disUi\l ^^is of this vast and 
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increasing empire. Thirty years ago, there were 
scarcely thirty thousand white inhabitants in the 
three new western states* Tenessee, Kentucky, 
and that of the Ohio ; now they are estimated at 
four hundred thousand. Do not suppose that this 
wonderful augmentation arises from the natural 
increase of the first settlers, but a continued in- 
flux of new emigrants, who Sock from all parts 
to this fertile region. 

The river Monongahela rises in Virginia, at 
the foot of Laurel Mountain, which forms part of 
the chain of the Allegany, and receives some in* 
ferior rivers before it joins the Allegany ; this lat- 
ter river takes its source near Lake Erie, and be* 
gins to be navigable two hundred miles from I'itts- 
burgh. The dock-yards for building ships, give 
employment to many hands in the town, as well 
as some at Redstone and Lexington, which supply 
the cordage. 

The time that I had appointed for our stay at 
Pittsburgh being elapsed, we set forward, with de- 
sign to bend our course, by way of Northumber- 
land, to New York. The excessive heat over a 
mountainous road, prevented us from proceeding 
farther than Greensburgh the first day, a town of 
about a hundred houses, standing on the summit 
of a hill. The country near it abounds so much 
with coal, that it is used for fuel in preference to 
wood, as being less expensive than cutting wood 
for the fire. Ligonier's Valley is a fertile tracts 
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producing wheaty rye, and oats, for food; hemp 
and flax for clothing. Most of the women were 
at work at the spinning wheel or the loom : their 
families are supplied with linen by their indus- 
try. We observed some wild plants of great beau- 
ty; particularly a species of azalea, with large 
white flow^r^, that grows to the height of twelve 
or fifteen feet. At the end of Ligonier's Valley 
we crossed Laurel Hill, probably so called from 
the numerous laurels and rhododendrons that . co* 
ver it. 

Some fried ham and deer's flesh, with a cake of 
maize bread, baked on a board before the fire, at 
Stanley Town, gave us fresh strength and spirits 
to ascend the Allegany Ridge, which is extremely 
steep, and rendered still more inconvenient by 
enormous stones, that are scattered about the road. 
We slept at Bedford. Unfortunately for ps, it had 
been a public holiday, and the tavern was filled 
with people, in such a state of intoxication, as to 
lie dead drunk about the rooms, on the stairs, and 
in the yard. From those who were able to speak, 
nothing was heard but a frightful uproar of riot or 
abuse. Arthur remarked, that a young man did 
not need a more striking picture of the hateful 
consequences of excess. 

The people in the interior of the United States 
are too generally prone to the love of spirituous 
liquors, as a regale; for their common beverage, in 
iummer, is water or sour milk. 
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The banks of ihe Juncata, wliich- ^e crossed in 
a ferry-boat, are high, and adorned witb trees and 
flowering shrubs. The. country people gather the 
green cones of the cucumber tree, and steep them 
in whisl^y, which they consider as a remedy for 

the ague* 

Travelling over a hilly,stonycoixntry9 weobserv- 
ed several scattered farm-houses^' and some small 
townsy in our way to. Shippensburgh. Labour is 
dear and hanuls scarce, so that a farmer, instead of 
considering a nuinerous family a burthen, fields the 
assistance of^liis children a source of wealth. 

Shippensburgh is a sn^all place, that trades prin* 
cipally in flour. We lodged at a tavern kept by a 
colonel ; no uncommon case in America, where 
the distinctions /of rank are not yet observed with 
the same exactness as in Europe* 

A mountainous country, with few inhabitants, 
brought us to Carlisle, a tolerable town, having 
several stores that deal in mercery, haberdashery, 
grocery, and liquor. York is a well-built town, 
chiefly composed of brick-houses, and, like many 
other places in this part of the country, inhabited 
by Germans, who still speak their own language. 
At Colufti^ia we were ferried over the SusqUe* 
hannah : very high hills form the banks of this ri- 
ver, the middle of which is covered with small, 
woofjy islsuids, which appear to divide it into se- 
veral branches. Some.of these, though very small, 
are as high as the neighbouring hills, and being ir- 
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regular in thci'^fArta, have 'a "pKCttirtNicjue effect, 
irhich is improved by^ m^Uitades of wild.fowl that 
nestle in the itiles, and hover about the river. 

Early in the evening we reached Lancaster, the 
largest inland to^n in North America. The 
houses, which have two stories, are chiefly of brick 
or litone, with a broad stone pavement, anfd pumps 
placed at small distances before them; there are 
several welKbotIt churches, and an elegant ses- 
sions-house. It is computed to contain from^ four 
to five thousand inhabitants, nearly ail of German 
extraction, but of different religiona and occu-* 
pations. Hattera, sad<liler$, coopers, and gunsmiths, 
are the most numerous. 

The gunsmiths are celebrated for rifles, the only 
kind of fire-arms used by the Indians, and the peo- 
ple of the interior. In th^ town, as well as the 
neighbourhood, are a greist many tan-yards, and 
mills for grinding corn ; the flour is^ Sent to Phila- 
delphia in waggons. Lancaster is suri'ounded by 
verdant meadows, watered by a wheel, cooCrived 
to raise the water for that purpose. Near it lime- 
stones and slates are found, of a large size, aod 
the neighbouring country is full of iroi> mines. 

Having an engagement upon my hands, I can- 
not enlarge farther, than to assure you that I am 

Your affectionate brother, 

H. FRANKUN. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Anliwr Miadleton to his Sister Catherine. 

Mt DEAR Girl, 

IT is so long since I have addressed my- 
self to you, that Edwin cannot be jealous of this 
attention. Whilst we were at Laivcaster, we took 
a ride to Kphrata, to see the establishment of the 
Dunkers, a religious society well known in Ameri- 
ca by their solitary mode of life. The men and wo- 
men live apart, in houses that are without ornament* 
They wear a long gown, made in winter of grey 
cloth, and in summer of white linen, tied round the 
waist with a strap of leather : a long beard renders 
this dress still more venerable. They live in a 
plain, frugal manner, and sleep on a bench with- 
out a bed. The property of the whole community 
is shared equally by the members who belong to 
it. What the principles are that lead to these sin- 
gularities, I could not learn. From Lancaster to 
May Town is a woody tract of country. Along the 
road we saw many German farms, which are known 
by small houses and large barns. Cows and oxen, 
with a few sheep, were grazing in the woods, or 

neat 
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near the road ^ and the woods chiefly consist of 
oak, hiccory, black oak, acacia, chesnut, cherry, 
and apple trees, a few spindle trees, some cedars 
and Weymouth pines. ' 

May Town is only a small village. Harrisburgh 
is another town of no great magnitude* Several 
ranges of hills, or high ridges, run parallel to each 
other, in the way from this place to Sunbury, and 
are in most parts covered with trees. Azalias 
blossom in almost every wood, and delight both 
the eye and the smell. We passed many straggling 
log-houses, and new settlements, where the owner 
bad felled some of the trees, and barked others for 
several iiiches in breadth, in order to make them 
decay. 

The mountains over which the road runs from 
Harrisburgh to Sunbury, are all of granite ; and in 
some places it is very fine and beautiful. At 
length we perceived the little town of Sunbury, 
standing on the bank of the Susquehannah, which, 
wherever we meet it, is a grand object. The 
opposite shore is bounded by high -mountains, 
darkened by numerous pines growing on the rocks. 
Sunbury is the chief town of the country ; but 
Northumberland is larger and more agreeably si- 
tuated, though it is ill built, and inhabited chiefly 
by Dutchmen, Hither the celebrated Dr. Priest- 
ley retired, and ended his days in tranquillity. 

In one of our walks on the borders of the river 
we were surprised at hearing the melodious sounds 

of 
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of a piano forte, exquisitely toircbed, proceed from 
a small wooden house, built aga»nst the side of a 
high mountain, covered with wood and fragments 
of rocks. The romantic situation, the unexpected 
xnelody, and the apparent poverty of the inhabit- 
ants, were such an extraordinary contrast, that we 
were led to enquire w^ho resided in the hut. It 
appeared that they were an English family, of re- 
fined manners, whom misfortune bad driven to 
setk an asylum in'America. Turning our course 
towards the east, we came to Bethlehem, which is 
the chief settlement of the Moravians. The town 
stands on rising ground, nearly encompassed by 
streams, and is built with great regularity : it con- 
sists of about eighty strong stone bouses, and a large 
church. 

Towards tbe centre is a spring, that supplies every 
house with excellent water : over it is erected a 
public pantry, (I tljink I may call it,) with very 
thick walls, to keep out the heat of the sun, fur- 
nisbed. with numerous shelves. In this place, dur- 
ing hot weather^ the inhabitants keep their provi- 
sions : nveat, mifk, bntur, &c. stand in the. neate^ 
order, .beloipgin|[ to' di^ereat families ; where, sp 
honest ye the people, thai though the <iopr is i^n* 
fastened, they always find whatever they deposit 
there, just as they left it. 

The Moravians are a most singular people, as you 

will acknowledge v^b^n I have related tb^ particii- 

lars of their tstahlisbment, , From tjie elders we 

received 
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the town ; they seemed to take pleasure in show- 
ing us the order* harmony, and tranquillity, that 
prevail iti (heir little Commonwealth, which might 
properly bfe called the City of Peace; for such is 
the good will and affection of the inhabitants to* 
wards each other, that they are like the members of 
a large family, that have but one interest in view* 
They are united together by the bond of religion, 
and conform their manners and Conduct to a dis* 
cipline which they think agrees with the gospel. 

An elder conducted us to every part of the esta* 
blishment, explaining their rules and discipline* 
with a civility far more touching than the ceremo- 
nious forms of fashionable manners. The young 
men, young women, and widows, live each in se- 
parate houses. Our friendfy guide led us first to 
that which is appropriated to the young wooKn : 
here we were desired to wait in a neat parlour, till 
the inspectress appeared to give us welcome* The 
house is large and airy. About a dozen women^ 
of nearly the same age* were busied in embroidery, 
knitting, spinning, orothei* female works, in each 
apartment. We were not allowed to speak to 
them ; and none of them seemed sensible of our 
entrance, except the inspectress, who always rose» 
and spoke to us with the greatest civility. They 
were dressed much alike, in jplaiii linen or stuff 
gowns, with aprons, and close tight linen caps, hav- 
ing a peak idi front, and tied under the chin with 

pink 
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j^ink ribboni, a colour that is worn by all the sin* 
gle women: the married women wear blue, and 
the widowsj white. In these houses the inmates 
ai]e subject to rules, like the monks and nuns in a. 
convent* They, eat together in a refectory, sleep 
in a dormitory, attend morning and evening prayers 
in the chapel of the house, and have an appointed 
time for work and recreation. The different sexes 
do not only live apart» but they are vai allowed, 
whilst single, to have any communication with 
each other. If a young man }ms an inclination to 
marry, be maizes it known to the inspector, and 
points out the girl of his choice, whom, most pro^ 
bably, he knows only by. sight* The inspector 
then declares' his proposal to the inspectress of the 
young women; and if, after consulting together, 
they think their characters suitable, they aremar* 
ried immediately, unless the girl refuses, or any 
other obstacle arises, and then another girl is se- 
lected for him. Attached to these houses are 

* 

boarding schools: for boys and girls, where they 
are instructed in a variety. of useful accomplish- 
ments. The married people live independently, 
in their own houses. .We visited several of them, 
remarkable for their ingenuity in different arts. 
The neatness of their houses is charming ; as is, 
indeed, that of the public buildings. The church 
is a plain edifice of stone, adorned with pictures 
from sacred history. They have most of the ne- 
cessaries of life within themselv.e8« On the creek 

that 
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that skirtg the town is a flour niiil, a saw mill, an 
oil mill, a fulling mill, a mill for grinding bark 
and dyeing-drugs, a tan-yard, a currier's yard, and 
on the Lehigh RiVer is a large brewery. The ta- 
vern affords excellent accommodations ; aad for 
neatness and good management^ excels most we 
have seen in America* 

The United Brethren, as they call themselves, 
trace their first rise as far back as 1424, and relate 
that they underwent such grievous sufferings in 
Europe, as almost destroyed their society; till 
Count Zinzindorf gave a new turn to their affairs 
by his patronage ; and under his protection many 
of them emigrated from Germany, and settled in 
this place. It should be added, to their honour, 
that their missionaries are indefatigable in convert* 
itig the Indians to Christianity. There are seve- 
ral other establishments in different parts of Ame- 
rica; one at Salem, in North Carolina; another 
near Lancaster; one at Mount Hope, in Jersey ; 
and another at Nazareth ; whither we went in our 
road to Easton, which is a large town, situated 
where the rivers Lehigh and. Delaware join. A 
considerable trade is carried on there, in corn, with 
Philadelphia; and there lare many- mills in the 
neighbourhood, which often grind corn for the 
people in New Jersey, who, in some parts, are not 
supplied with creeks for turning mills. At Easton 
we crossed the Delaware, over a wooden bridge, 
and entered the -state of New Jersey. Along the 

northern 
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northern part of if lies the Blue Ridge of Moun- 
ting* A road full of hills and rocks, brought us 
to the straggling village of Hac)(etstown : near it is 
a mineral spring, much frequented in summer, 
with no better accommodations than* an old cask, 
coTered with a bunch of willows, to shelter the 
well where the company bathe. When I com- 
pared this with the bath-house at Buxton, and 
other medicinal springs in England, Mr. Frank- 
lin reminded me that there was an essential dif- 
ference between a country colonized but a few 
centuries, contending with savage nations and 
uncultivated deserts; and one civilized, and ar- 
rived at the utmost refinement of wealth and 
luxury. 

The towns are thickly set from Morristown to 
New York: neat painted houses compose this 
pretty village, which stands on a branch of the 
Rariton, and is the chief town of Morris County. 
The court of justice, the Presbyterian church, ano- 
ther for the Anabaptists, a handsome academy, and 
a great square planned out in the centre, give thij 
town an ajr of consequence. The inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in rearing cattle for the markets 
of Philadelphia and New York. 

We passed a flat marshy country to the Falls of 
the Pasaik, over a road made of logs laid close to- 
gether, and kept dry by a ditch on each side. The 
river flows with a gentle current, till it reaches the 
brink of the. descent, where it is about thirty feet 

wide. 
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wide, and then tumbles in one vast sheet over i. 
ledge of rocks eighty feet high, into a deep chaam, 
beneath, formed by immense crags, that riae above 
the top of the cataract, and appear to have been 
torn asunder by some violent convulsion, of na« 
ture. Every thing belonging to this majestic cas* 
cade bears an air of sublimity, and impretaes the 
mind with an inexpressible awe. 

Near these Falls is a rich copper mine, originally 
discovered by a person who was passing by very 
early in the morning, and observed a blue flame 
issuing from the ground : struck with the singu- 
larity of the phenomenon, he marked the spot, and 
on examination the earth was found to contain a 
valuable vein of copper. "> 

Peaches are as common as apples in England, 
but they are not very high flavoured. The Ame- 
ricans have a method of drying both peaches and 
apples, in slices, for puddings and pies $ but they 
^re acid and tasteless. 

Several species of the red fruit grow here in 
plenty, though unknown in Europe; and the trees 
are full of little birds, in size, shape, and colour 
resembling a blackbird, but their head is of the 
most brilliant plumage, and they are remarkably 
tame. 

On our approach to the North River, a noble 
view of the city of New York, on the opposite 
shore, with the harbour and shipping, burst upon 

our 
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our 4!ght. . The pleasing variety of the high banki 
of the river, richly wooded with trees almost dip« 
ping into the water; and numbers of vessels mov* 
iiig in all directions; complete the beauty of the 
animated picture. 

We have now fixed our abode in that city, in 
ready-furnished lodgings, for a few weeks, and 
iiave dispatched the faithful Sancho to fetch his 
wife from' Ckaflestown, in a vessel that was 
bound to that port ; hoping to be able to settle 
him in the island of Nantucket, as a cooper, an 
employment he has been used to when a slave. 
I know your feeling heart will partake my plea- 
sure, ia, seeing him a free man, and enjoying an 
independent right to whatever he may acquire by 
has industry. 

^Adieu, my Catharine. Tell Louisa I shall have 
a box full of curiosities for her, when I* return. 

Your's, &c. 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 
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LETTER XXV; 



Mr. H. Franklin to Edwin MiddUtoti. 

m 

Mv DEAR Edwin, 

• * 

THE pfeasure you express on reading the 
events of oiir journey* encourages me to proceed 
in my correspondence, and to neglect no oppor- 
tunity of writing, when I have a collection of mat* 
ter to supply you with amusement. 

The receptioh we have met with at New York 
has rendered our abode there very agreeable. We 
find the inhabitants polite, gay, and hospitable, 
but not so dissipated as those of Charlestown. £n« 
tertainments are frequent amongst them ; and, as 
strangers, we were always invited. The furniture 
and apartments of the genteelest houses, as well ag 
the style of the table, are in the English fashion. 

The city is large, and finely situated on a small 
island of the same name, encircled by the North 
and East Rivers, and a creek that connects them 
together. Part of the town was burnt during the 
American war, which gave an opportunity of re* 
building it in a superior manner to the old street!, 
which are narrow, inconvenient, and dirty. 

Oar 
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Our apartments are in the Broadway, which it 
^^^ery wide, near a mile long, and formed by ex« 
"Oeedingly handsome brick houses. This noble 
street is terminated by a square, with the gover- 
nor's residence in the front of it. Between this 
edifice und the river, where the fort formerly 
stood, is a fine public walk, that overlooks Long 
and Staten Islands, the river, and the shipping. 
Arthur and I^often walk here, as we are almost sure 
of finding some of our acquaintance amongst the 
company, of a fine evening. 

There are no grand public buildings, though the 
churches and meeting houses amount to twenty ; 
for here, as in other parts of America, every man 
follows that mode of worship that he thinks most 
acceptable to his Creator, without diminishing hif 
civil rights : there being no national establishment, 
endowed with peculiar privileges, as in the ancient 
nations of Europe. 

T|iere are three market places ; but, except a 
more plentiful supply of fish, they are inferior^ in 
every respect, to those of Philadelphia, 

The inhabitants are very benevolent, as appears 
from the number of well-regulated charitable estab- 
lishments; particularly the hospital and dispensalry. 
The prison is a modern building, adapted to the 
security and health of its unfortunate inmates* 
The same humane code of laws, with some small 
dificrences, is adopted here, as at Philadelphia. No 

1 2 crime 
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crime is punished with death, but robbing a church 
and ujialicious murder. 

The slaves are treated with great mildness; but 
still they are slaves, and their masters have not 
sufficient generosity to give them their liberty. A 
great deal of trade is carried on by the merchants 
of this city, ll has a most flourishing port, and 
communicates by the river and canals with distant 
parts of the country; particularly with Massachu- 
sets, and that part of Vermont which lies in the 
same tract. Till within a few years it was thereat 
of the legislature of the state, but it is now removed 
to Albany. The colony of New. York was origi. 
nally founded by the Dutch. Henry Hudson, in 
a vessel belonging to that nation, first discovered 
Long Island, and gave his name to the Great 
Northern River. 

The English asserted a previous possession, and- 
there was a long contest between them and the 
Dutch ; but in the reign of Charles the Secon4« the 
former drove out their antagonists, and changed 
the name of the province from New Holland to 
that of New York, in compliment to the king's 
brother, then Duke of York, and afterwards James 
the Second. 

At the solicitation of two or three of our friends, 
we formed an excursion to Long Island, which is a 
very narrow strip of land, extending to the east» 
lengthwise, one hundred and forty miles ; though 
it does not exceed ten in breadth, at a medium. 

The 
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The country ort the" western side, bordering on the 
channel that separates the islands from the conti'- 
nent, is romantically varied with charming pro- 
spects of the distant hills on Staten Island, and the 
New Jersey shore, rising beyond the water, which 
is enlivened with vessels of different sizes and forms. 
The inhabitants of this island are,mostly descended 
from the Dutcli, and are many of them farmers. We 
tried the hospitality of several, when hunger or fa- 
tigue made us wish ior rest and refreshment^ but we 
did not find the art of softening them to compla- 
cency : they received us coldly, and seemed glad 
when we proposed to depart. Towards the north- 
ern side of the island we saw orchards of delicious 
fruit : the flavour of the Newtown pippins excelled 
any. I ever tasted. As we rode thrpugh the woods, 
we observed immense numbers of grouse and deer 
enjoying the shelter of the thickets ; and both are 
so common at table, that they are not considered as 
dainties. We visited several' towns with Dutch 
names; at one, called Utrecht, there was a fair, 
where we saw a negro, who came from Virginia. 
He was born of negi o parents, (of course both black,) 
aiid he continued ot the same colour till he was.for- 
ty, when he became gradually of a paler hue, till 
his skin was changed to the complexion of an Eu- 
ropean with red hair. He has, however, still some 
brown spots remaining, though they are daily grow- 
ing smaller and smaller. His hair i^as much altered 

^3 ** 
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as bis skin ; for straight smooth locks have su< 
ceeded to the short curly wool that formerly 
vered his head. As it does not affect his health, ^-^ 
is a happy metamorphosis for him ; for he gains ^ 
comfortable subsistence by showing himself to th ^i 
curious. 

Having exhausted our curiosity at NewYorfc^a 
we proceeded through Connecticut and Rhod^^ 
Island CO Boston, the capital of Massachusets Bay« 
A more^ninute account of the places we passed in 
our way hither shall conclude this letter. 

On first leaving the city, I observed many hand* 
some country villas, belonging to rich merchants, 
who precipitately retire from the pestilential infec* 
tion, on the earliest rumour of the yellow fever* The 
rugged rocks of Jersey have a striking effeet, from 
the opposite shore of an arm of the North River, 
which separates the island of New York from the 
ipain land. The prospect from Stamford is varied 
with verdant meadows, and woods chiefly com- 
posed of pines, spruce firs, and birch trees. 

The farmers in this part of the coast prefer rear- 
ing of cattle to the cultivation of corn, because the 
climate is subject to blasts that destroy the crop. 
Between Stamford and Fairfield we passed a few 
pretty villages, though the country is thinly inha- 
bited, and intersected with rugged rocks. The 
pleasant flourishing town of Newhaven lies round 
the head of a*bay, about four miles north of the 
sound, and covers part of a spacious plain, bounded 

on 
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on three aides by mountains. The state-house, the 
church, and the college, are the principal public 
edifices ; the latter possesses a library of several 
thousand volumes, and a museuih of natural cu- 
riosities. The houses are chiefly wood ; but many 
of the streets, and the square, afe planted with 
trees, which gives them a regular appearance. 
Fifty ships belong to the port ; and a brisk trade in 
wood, oxen, horses, and mules, to the West Indies, 
and produce of different kinds to New York, em- 
ploys the industrious inhabitants. 

Beyond Newhaven we crossed a morass, often 
overflowed by the tide, succeeded by a road bound- 
ed on one side by the river, and on the other by 
bills, till we came to Middleton, the ereat market 
for the farmers from the northern parts of New 
York, Massachusets, and Vermont, to dispose of 
their horses, mules, and black cattle, forexportation 
.to the West Indies. Receding from the Sound» 
we travelled along a country adorned with woods 
and meadows, and enlivened by numerous herds of 
cattle, to Hertford, the chief town of the county of 
the s;ime name. The inhabitants seem much on 
an equality, and the houses adapted to their hum* 
ble circumstances : they are large enough for com.* 
fort, but too small for ostentation. We rode 
through woods of oak and hiccory, varied by open 
fields, bordered with fruit trees, to Lebanon, be- 
yond which the country became hilly to Norwich, 
where two rivers unite ; one of them is called th^ 

I ^ Thames* 
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Thamet. Here our attention was turned to the 
ingenious arts practised by the people of Norwich. 
Mills of all sorts are built near the^own: and 
manu fact u res ^of paper, stockings, clocks, buttons, 
tarthen-ware, oil, chocolate, and iron forges, where 
the operations vary froni the drawing of wire 
to the casting of bells and anchors, employ the 
inhabitants. Within a mile after leaving this busy 
scene, a romantic cataract presented itself, by the 
waters of the Quinaburg rushing over some high 
locks. 

At New London we were diverted by the occu« 
pations of a commercial sea port, having the best 
harbour in Connecticut. Cattle, salted provisions, 
butter, and cheese, are exported from thence lo the 
West Indies, and the other states; and wood, lin- 
seed, pearl-ash, and sumac, to England. The su- 
mac is prepared for the dyers, from the invention 
of a merchant of this port, who has received a pa-, 
tent for his discovery. 

Leaving the confines of Connecticut, we entered 
the territory of Rhode Island, and proceeded over 
wretched roads, where the miserable habitations 
marked the poverty of the owners, to Providence, 
the most flourishing town in the state. It is built 
on both sides of a river of the same name; the two 
divisions being united by a handsome bridge. 
There are many lofty, substantial, and well-finished 
houses in this town ; and the prosperous raanufac- 
tureSi and foreign commerce, are likely to augment 

the 
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the sources of its wealth. There is one of the 
largest distilleries in the United States, besides exten- 
sive nail manufactures, and other forged iron-work. 
We were introduced to the elegant college, which 
was founded, principally, by the Baptists, and still 
very much engrossed by that community. Roger 
Williams, a man of a very amiable character, and 
a divine, was banished, in 1636, from Plymouth, 
on account of his particular opinions. He retired 
to Salem, where his gentle manners gained him 
many friends; but the same spirit of persecution 
drove him from thence to seek a new asylum 
amongst the Indians, in the northern part of the 
state, whither he was followed by a few adherents^ 
and by their nixutual assistance, and the kind offices 
of the Indians, he laid the foundations of the town» 
and gave it the name of Providence. 

Plymouth, the next town of importance, is en- 
gaged in the fishery, besides forges and iron works. 

The college at Hingham detained us for an hour 
or two, as I rather wished to see it. It is composed 
of a number of small schools united, and is attend- 
ed by nearly four hundred scholars. 

We were much pleased by the neat coopers' 
work that employs the townsmen. Tubs, pails, 
and other wooden ware, are to be purchased here 
ip perfection. From this place we went by water 
to Boston, the capital of Massachusets Bay. The 
length of my letter is a sufficient apology for con- 
cluding myself your aScctionate friend. 

1 5 H. FRANKLIN. 
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LETTER XXVI. 
. ArfJmr Middleton to Edwin. 

My dear Brother* 

BETORE I describe the town oF Boston, 
there are some things that occurred in our journey 
between New York and this place worth your au 
tention. 

One of our fellow-passengers in the stage wag* 
gon, was a ^manufacturer of pearl and pot asb, 
who, with his wife, a pretty, modest-looking young 
Woman, wias going to visit some relations in Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. Franklin, who never loses an opportunity 
of adding to his knowledge, by collecting inform- 
ation from people of all classes and professions, 
turned the conversation upon the quantity of these 
ashes exported from America ; and hinted, that as I 
was ignorant of the arts used to bring them to per- 
fection, he would be obliged to him to enter a little 
into the detail of the processes necessary for that 
purpose. 

The manufacturer wa» pleased with this atten« 
tion, and very readily gave me the following ac- 
count. '* The vast woods that cover the uncleared 
part of our country," said he, *' furnish us with 
immense quantities of limber, some of which we 

burn. 
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burn, and afterwards collect the ashes for this 
purpose. 

*• Our first care is to purify the ashes from eve- 
ry other substance that may be mixed with them,, 
by washing them in tubs with double bottoms* 
The ley thus procured is boiled in large iron caul- 
drons, till all the watery particles have evaporated, 
and it is become of a proper substancCk The ashes- 
of green wood, and especially of oak, are most es- 
teemed; and no pot-ash can be procured from re- 
sinous trees, such as the pine or the fir. 

** When our pot.ash is completely finished, it 
requires the greatest care to pack it in barrels of 
white oak, made so close, that neither damp nor 
air can enter, or the ashes would dissolve, and the 
cask be half empty, before it reached the destined 
port.*' I thanked him forthe information, and de- 
sired to know what are the ingredients of pearl-ash» 
*• It is only pot-asif," replied he, ** refined by fire, 
to a still greater degree of purity. The operation 
is performed in a drying kiln, heated by a fire be- 
neath it." •• Both pot and pearl ash," remarked Mr* 
Franklin, ** are of great use to manufacturers in 
other branches of trade: the glass-maker,' the 
bleacher, the fuller, the soap-maker, the scourer,. 
the dyer, and the apothecary, would be at a loss 
to complete their different works without vegeta- 
ble ashes, properly prepared, to promote the ef- 
fects of other ingredients." On the other side sat 
a rough, honest»iooking sailor, who began to think 

16 it 
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it was high, time for him to take part in the con« 
versation. He told us that he had risen from a 
cabin boy to be captain of a vessel in the whale<- * 
fishery, and that he had been as far in the South 
Sea, as. the Cape of Good Hope; and to the North, 
to Hudson's Bay, in search of fish. He added, 
that in all his voyages, he had* lost but two men 
from accidents, and that he . was beloved by 
those he employed; that he paid them liberally 
in blubber, instead of money; and, with a con- 
scious smile, he finished his narrative by say- 
ing, that the trade was profitable^ and that he 
had made a fortune. 

The master of the inn at Newhaven, finding 
we were Englishmen, showed us the rocks whcfe 
Golf and Wadley, two of the judges who con- 
demned Charles the First to death, hid themselves 
from the soldiers, who were sent by his son, Charles 
the Second, to search for them. They lay snug 
under a bridge some, days, whilst their pursuers 
passed and repassed it without finding them. 

In order to give you a clear notion of our jour- 
ney from New York to Boston, I must tell you 
we passed through the provinces of Connecticpt,, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusets. The first set- 
tlers in Connecticut were driven from England 
to avoid persecution, on account of dissenting 
from the opinions of the church; but they were 
not sufficiently instructed by their own sufferings^ 
to leave cithers at liberty. In their turn, they per- 
secuted 
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secuted those who differed from them| and drovtt 

them to seek refuge in new settlements. The first 

£ng1ishmen who established themselves in Con* 

necticut were bigoted, enthusiastic people, of the 

Presbyterian persuasion, and cruelly oppressed 

their brethren of.diQerent sects, especially the 

Quakers ; many of whom they tortured and ba- 

'nished, and even put some of them to death. Their 

descendants are very strict, on far better grounds 

than difference of opinion; for they punish gam* 

ing of all kinds, even horscracing ; and in order 

to preserve decorum on Sundays, impose a fine on 

those who travel on that day. With such aii at« 

tention to morality, it is strange that they can still 

allow the horrid slave-trade. The inhabitants of 

this province are very active and liberal in the 

establishment of public institutions for the edti« 

cation of children. Schools are so general, and 

the people so well instructed, that almost all can 

at least read, write, and cypher. 

In Rhode Island, on the contrary, they are very 

illiterate, and have few schools. A large propor« 

tibn of the inhabitants are Baptists and Quakers, 

but all kinds of Christians are allowed to worship 

in their own way, unmolested. The destrict of 

Rhode Island is an intermixture of meadows and 

fields of maize ; barley and flax are also cultivated. 

in great quantities, but the principal object of the* 

farmers is grazing, and their cheese is celebrated 

throughout 
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throughout America* General Green was a na«^ 
five of this province, and the people boast of the 
honour of being his countrymen. He was a dis- 
tinguished general in the American revolution, 
and though he fought against the English, it ap« 
pears that his bravery and military skill endeared 
him to his soldiers ; and that his humanity to the 
vanquished, and moderation in prosperity, have 
established his character as a person of great 
nerit. 

We are now at Boston, which is the capital of 
New England, as well as of Massachusets Bay. It 
stands upon a peninsula, united to the continent 
by a narrow isthmus. The view over the capaci- 
ous harbour, containing many islands, is very fine, 
but the entrance of the bay is so narrow, that not 
^K)re than two large ships can enter in at the same 
time, though it is capable of containing a nume- 
fous fleet. 

Some of these islands are guarded by soldiers^ 
t« prevent the approach of an enemy ; and the con- 
victs of the state are sent to one of them, named 
Castle Island, and employed in making shoes and 
nails. Boston is united to the flourishing village 
of Charlestown, by a fine bridge, built over 
Charles's River. The town spreads^ in the form of 
a crescent, round the harbour. Boston is not very 
large, nor are the streets regular; but nevertheless, 
it is pleasant, and the people are so kind and soci- 
able. 
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able, that I should like to live here better than in 
any large town I have been in on the American 
continent* 

On the spot where the fort stood is a simple 
monument, erected to the memory of General 
Warren; a revolutionary general, who lost hifr 
life in its defence. 

Boston trades to all parts of the globe, of course 
the harbour is a busy, lively scene, which I often 
enjoy from the noble pier, which is two thousand 
feet long. 

Some of the ships belonging to this port car» 
ry on a trade between the western coast of Ame- 
rica and Canton in China. 

These vessels make a very long voyage round 
South America, for the sake of purchasing the skins 
of the sea otter, which is the most valuable o£ 
furs; and havii^g obtained a cargo, sail to the 
westward, till they reach Canton, where they bar^ 
ler them with the Chinese for their manufactures^, 
which are either used by the Americans, or ex* 
ported to Europe. 

Mr. Franklin says, that though luxury has ma- 
ny evils, it b the means of bringing distant nations* 
acquainted with each other, by the desire for com- 
modities that are not produced at home. 

This enterprising life would be just the thing 
for me, and when I have made the tour of Ame- 
rica, I hope my mother will let me go on a voy- 
age of discovery. 

I Iv 
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I wish our tastes were more alike, that we might 
travel together; for nothing but your company is 
wanting to complete the enjoyment of your 
AfiFectionate brother, 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 



LETTER XXVII. 
Arthur Middlclon to his Brother Edwin. 

Nort/t side of (he Kenncheck River, 

Dear Edwin, 

BEHOLD U8 now set off on horseback 
for the province of Maine, which lies towards the 
norih-east. ' At a place called Lynn, standing on a 
small haven, we got a good breakfast, and ob- 
served that the people are chiefly employed in 
making shoes. We were told that four hundred 
thousand pair are sent every year to Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia: and from these ports ma- 
ny of them are exported to Europe* We advanc« 
ed no farther that day than Salem, the capital of 
the county of Essex, a large, populous place, 
handsomely built, with neat houses of a moderate 
size, suited to the inhabitants, who are chiefly en* 
gaged in foreign commerce, though there is a ma* 
nufacture of saiUcloth, The senate-house is a spa- 

ciousy 
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eiotis, elegant structure, but the harbour is so shaK 
low and inconvenient, that a large vessel, heavy 
laden, cannot approach their quays ; yet the en- 
terprising spirit of the people has so well over- 
come this obstacle, that they trade to all parts of 
the globe. The ancestors of these industrious 
merchants were ignorant and sujperstitious, for in 
1692, they persecuted, in a cruel manner, a number 
of unhappy wretches, for the imaginary crime of 
witchcraft. How absurd ! For the honour of Sa- 
lem, however, its townsmen were not alone in this 
ridiculous notion; the same miserable delusion dis- 
graced New England in general at the same period. 
We took a pleasant walk in the afternoon to Mar- 
blehead, a ^mall por4 on the same bay, wildly si« 
tuated in. the midst of rocks. 

The place seemed to be inhabited only by 
wretched looking women and children, so that I 
could not help asking one of the former, whether 
they had banished' men from their society* She 
replied, with a smile, that there were plenty of 
men, but that they were all employed on the sea, 
fishing for cod, which they cure, and then call 
them stock-fish. On our return, we crossed over 
a bridge that unites Salem to Beverley, where 
such multitudes of ced are cured, that we were 
almost poisoned by the smell of them. You shall 
know the process, without suffering the inconve- 
nience. 

After the fish are brought on shore, they are 

washed. 
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washed, and laid in heapa to drain; and when they 
have been exposed to the air two or three days, 
they are placed on hurdles, which extend the 
length of a large field, till .they are sufficiently 
dry to be packed in cases, pressed down, and sent 
either to the West India Islands or Europe. 

The whole coast oF Massachusets and Maine is 
inhabitea by a hardy race of men, who are en« 
gaged in the fishery on the Great Sand Bank. 

In our way to Ipswich we saw several fields of 
flax and hemp. Gloucester is situated at the bot- 
tom of Cape Ann, and here our noses were again 
assailed by the oderiferous smell of the stock- 
fish. 

Newbury Port is built on the river Merrimack: 
it has ten public schools^ and an institution called 
the Sea Company, which supports several small 
houses, on an islet in the mouth of the river, for 
the accommodation of shipwrecked sailors; 

Some of the inhabitants are employed in a nai) 
manufactory; and others in sugar boiling, who are 
supplied with molasses from the Antilles, by the 
exchange of American commodities. 

Having crossed a fine bridge over the Merri-> 
snack, we entered the high road to Portsmouth, 
which is the principal town and harbour in New 
Hampshire, standing upon a Bay, formed by the 
river Piscataqua, before it discharges its waters 
into the ocean. The little towns of Dover, Exe- 
ter« and Derham^each employed in trade and ship- 

buildiogt 
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butlding. Ire on the alrois of the bay, and the ri« 
vers that fall into it. 

The views in this neigbourhood are rendered 
picturesque, by the intermixture of large rocks 
and rich meadows. 

, A few miles beyond Portsmouth, we crossed 
(he Piscataqua, over a bridge that is said to be the 
finest in America. It is built of wood, in the 
form of an angle, the two sides uniting on an 
arch of so great a height, that it admits small ves* 
sets to sail under it. The rest of our ride to Port- 
land was through a populous country, bordering 
on a ridge of mountains, that lie between the Pis* 
cataqua; and the river Back ;. commanding pro« 
tpects delightfully varied by a great number of ri« 
vers, bays, and cultivated promontories, that ter« 
ninate at a considerable distance in the mountains 
of New Hampshire. 

The whole coast is a continued zigzag, formed 
by numerous bays, creeks, and promontories* 
pretty thickly inhabited^ but the farther we go, 
the less marks of wealth or industry we observe. 
Portland, however, is handsome in that part call- 
ed the New Town. The Old town was destroyed 
in the war of the revolution, and is rebuilt with 
mean houses, and inhabited by the lowest ranks ; 
it stands on a peninsusa that juts out into Casco 
Bay; as does North Yarmouth, on a creek of thie 
same bay. Here I was well amused with looking 

U 
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at the various operations of the ship buildertf, aind 
examining mills of different kinds. 

We passed through Brunswick and Wiscasecr, 
two towns of which I have nothing to say, before 
we reached the Kennebeck, which is one of the 
principal rivers of the province of Maine : its 
source is distant from its mouth two hundred 
miles, and it waters the finest woodlands in this 
region. The forests and the sea are the grand 
sources of riches to this district. Most of the 
people are either wood-cutters, fishers, of lime- 
burners. The dealers in wood retire with their 
families, about November, into the recesses oE 
the forests; having taken care, in the summer, 
to provide hay for their cattle, and a hut for 
themselves, on a particular spot marked for their 
winter residence. Thus dismally secluded from 
the comforts of a .neighbourhood, they remain till 
April or May, unless very severe weather com- 
pels them to return sooner. Having felled their 
timber, they bring it on sledges to the brink of the 
river, where it remains till the rains swell the wa- 
ters sufficiently to float it down the stream. Each 
wood-owner knows his own trees by a particular 
mark. When they reach the mouth of the rivers^ 
they are sent to different ports belonging to the 
United States, in small yachts. 

Evening coming on, with an appearance of rain, 
we did not wait for a tavern, but rode up to the door 
of a farmer, who admitted us with the kindest wel- 
come* 
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come* The manner of life and simplicity of behavi- 
our of this happy family, resemble th'e stories of the 
'patriarchs that we read in the Bible. He draws his 
whole support from the farm ; he is surrounded by 
a number of children, who assist by their labour 
to increase the common stock. The sons catch cod« 
fish and salmon, besides ploughing and sowing, 
and tending the cattle. The mother and daughters 
not only spin all the linen they use, but also make 
the shoes for the family, out of the hides of the cat. 
tie they kill for sale. . The good old man and his 
wife were determined to make a feast for the 
strangers; so a lamb was presently condemned, 
and a joint of it served for supper. The sideboard 
was supplied with beer, brewed from the twigs of 
the ispruce fir-tree; and grog, which is a mixture 
of rum and water, a very common beverage 
wherever we go. After supper the* amused us 
with an account of. their employments, in reply to 
Mr. Franklin's questions' concerning the dairy, the 
farm, the fishery, and the orchard. Every sea^pii 
brings with it something new, and they seem 
so affectionate to one another, and so happy, 
I was ready to envy them. I went to bed 
full of this pleasing scene, and dreamt of you 
and my sisters cultivating a little farm with me. 
I awoke, apd the vast Atlantic rolled between u8« 
I felt our separation, and rose out of spirits. The 

theerful conversation of the farmer and his family 

chaced 
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chaced away dull tkoughu ; and' the hour of depar« 
tare obliging us to take leave, we mounted our 
horses and renewed our journey. Adieu. 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 
J/r. FrankUn to Edwin Middletoru 

m 

Penobscoin 
My dear young Friend, 

THE variety of scenes that succeed each 
other in our rambles through different parts of this 
extensive continent, wilt, I hope, in the repetition, 
amuse some of your leisure hours at home. 

The latter part of our journey hither, through a 
portion of the district of Maine, has been amidst a 
wild country, Where the poverty of the inhabitants 
is apparent, from the wretched log-houses they live 
in, and the few accommodations they possess. We 
have frequently.taken shelter from the night, where 
our host could neither procure us rum, sugar, meat* 
or any bread, but a soft kind of pa^te, made of rye 
and Indian corn, that an English sportsman would 
scarcely think good enough for his dogs. A suc« 
cession of small fishing towns border the coast. 
The views round Penobscot Bay are agreeable, and 

enlivened 
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lenlivened by the different aspects of numerous 
islet's, most of them inhabited by fishermen, whose 
boatSt scattered on the bosom of the water, com* 
plete the animation of the scene* 

The treasures of the sea are so easily procured^ 
that they neglect to cultivate the land, and are 
contented, to live in miserable huts, iil provided 
with clothes or food. ^ People thus indifferent to 
private comfort, are not likely to attend to public 
accommodation ; the roads, accordingly, are very 
indifferent, and are often obstructed by rocks and 
roots of trees* The silver fir grows plentifully 
in this district, especially near North Yarmouth ; 
as do the red oak, the white oak, and another spe- 
cies that seldom exceeds fifteen feet in height. The 
black fir, the Weymouth piae, the re«l cedar, the 
common fir, the red maple, the Pennsylvanian asb» 
the black birch, and the dwarf birch, are also com* 
snon. Weiod pigeons, and squirrels of different 
kinds, abound in the woods ; the former emigrate 
in prodigious swarms to the southward, on the ap- 
proach of winter. Bears and wolves are rather 
numerous* We lately met a large bear within a 
mile of a village ; he crossed the road feai-lessly* 
Arthur imprudently pursued him. The bear not 
being pressed with hunger, ran away with great 
speed. 

Either religion is at a low ebb, or civilization is 
but little advanced, as I could hear of no building 
erected for public worship throughout the pro- 
vince. 
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vince. These people enjoy a healthy climate, and 
frequently attain a great age, though medical mea 
are very scarce amongst them. 

We are now stationed in the only place that de« 
serves the name of a town. It is called Penobscot, 
and contains about a thousand houses. 

We were rather surprised yesterday to recon- 
noitre our old acquaintance«,the sea captain, who 
travelled with us inthe stage waggon between New 
York and Boston. The pleasure of meeting seemed 
mutual ; and as he was just arrived from Nan- 
tucket, we were the more earnest to engage him to 
dine with us, that we might hear news of our faith- 
ful Sancho. 

He told us that our friend, (for his fidelity and 
gratitude entitle him to that appellation,) was likeljr 
to do very well, having already found coniinual 
employment in his trade of a cooper; and as he ex- 
ceeded in neatness of workmanship, punctuality, 
and industry, there was no fear but he would gain 
a competency, which was all that could be desired 
in Nantucket, where the inhabitants are remarkable 
for the simplicity of their behaviour and the mo- 
deration of their desires. The wealthiest amongst 
them make no display of their riches, luxury being 
unknown in the island : no coaches, no finery, or 
grand houses, but every one enjoys his gains in the 
comforts of life, and sharing them with bis neigh- 
bours. 

He described the island as a barren, sandy spot, 

that 



' that appears to be the summit of a huge mountain, 
which extends under the water. It is covered 
here and' there with sorrel, grass, a few cedar- 
bushes, and scrubby oaks. The swamps yield 
peaty which is valuable for firing; and the ponds 
and lakes are covered with wild fowl and black 
ducks. The shores abound with the soft-shelIed» 
the hard-shelled, and the great sea-clams, a most 
nutritious shell-fifh. Fishing is the principal di- 
version of these islanders, and contributes materia 
ally to their support. The most common fish are 
the streaked bass, the blue fish, the tomcod, the 
mackarel, the tewtag, the herring, the flounder. 
and the eel. The sea supplies their riches and 
employments. Few of the inhabitants devote 
themselves to the cultivation of the ground, though 
many of them possess pastures for sheep, and a cow 
or two, which their wives take charge of, whilst 
they are gone on fishing expeditions in distant la- 
titudes. This general description of Nantucket did 
not fully satisfy Arthur, who was impatient to hear 
the particulars of Sancho's situation. The cap- 
tain replied to his enquiries on this subject in the 
following words: " The little money with which 
your bounty favoured Sancho, has enabled him te 
procure a house conveniently srituatcd near the sea- 
shore. It is a neat, comfortable habitation, painted 
on the outside with ochre, brought from a neigh- 
bouring island, called Martha^s Vineyard, where a 
promontory, known by the name of Gay-Head^ 
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^yields a variety of earths, of different colours. His 
gratitude to you is extreme ; he attributes all his 
blessings to your generosity. His wife is re- 
tnarkable for her industry and attachment to her 
husband ; and is esteemed for her good nature by 
all her neighbours, which gains him a great deal of 
custom : and as their frugality and good manage- 
ment are equal to their assiduity, Sancho expects 
to save money, and pwposes, when able, to pur- 
chase a share in a whale trader, and go in quest of 
that profitable fish ; a profession that is followed 
by the principal men on the island." 

This led to the subject of the whale fishery, car- 
ried on by these hardy mariners ; and the account 
is so interesting, that I transmit the substance of it 
for your entertainment. 

The vessels used for this purpose are not large, 
and are always manned with thirteen hands, that 
they may row two whale-boats, the crews of which 
must consist of six ; four at the oars, one at the 
bows with the harpoon, and the other at the helm. 
It is indispensable that there should be two of these 
boats, that if one should be overset in attacking 
the whale, the other should be ready to save the 
hands. Five of the thirteen are always Indians; 
and the thirteenth man remains on boards to steer 
the vessel during the action. Non^ but young men 
are fit for this employment, ^ ffi?e 6 requires great 
vigour and agility. 

As soon as they arrive in those latitudes where 

whales 



whales are to be found, a man is sent up to the 
mast-head. If he sees one, he calls out, '* Awaite, 
Pawana," which signifies, *' Here is a whale." The 
boats are immediately launched, filled with every 
implement necessary for the attack. They row 
towards the whale with astonishing velocity. 
When they have reached a proper distance, one of 
them rests on its oars, and stands ofFto witness the 
approaching engagement. The harpooner, in the 
other, in a jacket closely buttoned, and a handker* 
chief bound tight round his head, stands on the 
bow, with the dreadful weapon in his hand, to the 
shaft of which is firmlv tied the end of a cord, that 
is coiled up in the middle of the boat, with the 
other end fastened to the bottom. 

When the harpooner judges that they are near 
enough to the whale, he orders them to stop. If 
the whale has a calf, whose safety attracts the at* 
tention of the dam, it is considered to be a favour- 
able circumstance : if she happens to be asleep, he 
balances high the harpoon, trying in this critical 
moment to collect all the energy he can exert. He 
launches forth the instrument of* death. She is 
struck. From her first movement, they judge of 
her temper, as well as of their success. 

Sometimes, in the sudden impulse of rage, she 
will attack the boat, and demolish it with one stroke 
of her tail. In an instant the frail vehicle disap- 
pears, and the assailants are plunged in the dan- 
gerous element. Were the whale armed with the 
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jaws of the shark, and as voracious, they never 
would return home to amuse their hastening wives 
with tlie interesting tale of their adventures. Some- 
times» on the first stroke, she will dive, and disap- 
pear from human sight, and every thing must then 
give way to her velocity, or all is lost. At other 
times, she will swim away as if untouched, and 
draw the cord with such swiftness, that it will set 
the edge of the boat on fire by the friction. If she , 
rises before she has run out the whole length, she 
is looked upon as a sure prey. The blood she has 
lost in her flight weakens her so much, that, if she 
sinks again, it is but for a short time ; the boat foU 
lows her course with an almost equal speed. She 
soon reappears, tired with her exertions, and hav- 
ing tinged the water with her blood, dies, and floats 
upon the surface. Perhaps at another time she 
may not be dangerously wounded, though she car- 
ries the harpoon fast in her body ; when she will . 
alternately dive and rise, and swim on with unabat- 
ed vigour. She then soon reaches beyond the 
length of the cord, and carries the boat along with 
amazing swiftness. The harpooner, with the axe 
in his hands, stands ready. When he observes 
that the bows of the boat are much pulled down 
by the diving whale, and that it begins to sink deep, 
and to take in a great deal of water, he brings the 
axe almost to the cord. He pauses — still flatter* 
iug himself that she will slacken her pace; but the 
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moment grows critical ; unavoidable danger threa- 
tens them. But it is vain to hope ; their lives must 
be saved: the cord is cut: the boat rls^s again. 
If, after thus getting loose, she makea a second ap- 
pearance, they will attack and wound her again. 
She soon dies ; and when dead, is towed alongside 
of their vessel, where she is secured. Their next 
care is to cut up their prey, and set the kettles a 
boiling, in order to procure the oil, which is the 
reward of their dangerous cnterprize. 

Different occupations promote vice or virtue, 
according to their peculiar influence. The life of 
a whaler is a continual exercise of fortitude, cou- 
rage, activity, and preience of mind; qualities re-- 
nowned in those who have too often turned them 
to the purposes of destroying or oppressing their 
fellow creatures, whilst .they are sometimes over- 
looked in the hardy mariner, who rislcs his life to. 
procure a maintenance for himself and family, and 
contributes, by his labours, to the good of the 
community. ' 

The honest captain having finished his narration, 
we thanked him for the information he had given 
us« and Arthur entrusted him with a letter and a 
present to Sancho ; -after which we took leave. He 
departed to his ship ; and we are preparing to em- 
bark on board a vessel bound for Boston. 

Believe me, with sincere attachment, your's, 

H. FRANKLIN. . 
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LETTER X5CIX. 
Arthur Middleton to Edwin. 

Albany. 

My dear Boy, 

WE came from Penobscot to Boston in 
a merchantman, heavily laden with a cargo of fire- 
wood ; it was happy for us our passage lasted but 
two days, as the very deck was so crammed, that 
there was only room for the steersman, which ren- 
dered the voyage very disagreeable. Mr. Franklin 
could not:resist the pleasure of staying a few days 
.with our friends at Boston, whose hospitaKfy en- 
gaged us at different houses every dayj in one of 
•these cheerful meetings, the conversation turned 
upon the fine arts, and an American, who was de- 
fiiroukJof praising the talents of his countrymen, 
observed, that several of the celebrated artists 
whose works adorn our public exhibitions in Lon- 
don, were Americans. I was so ignorant, that I 
was obliged to enquire who they were. " The pre- 
sident of your Royal Academy," said he, "West-, 
is a native of Philadelphia, whose historical pic- 
tures will transmit his fame to posterity. Stuart 
was born in Rhode Island, and TrumbalHn Con- 
necticut,** continued he, ** and this town may 
boast of having given birth to Copley, whose 
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works need only be seen to excite the warmest ad- 
miration. Can any one/- said he, •• cast his eyes 
on the death of Lord Chatham, or that of Major 
Pearson, and not sympathize with the spectators in 
their sorrow.*' The company agreed in their enco- 
miums, though few of them had seen these pic- 
tures, and Mr. Franklin politely closed the sub- 
ject, by remarking, that this group of painters 
alone, was a trophy to the genius of an infant 
country, which had not yet had leisure to draw 
forth the talents of her sons in cultivating the 
works of imagination* «• To these names," continu- 
ed he, •• let me add that of Rittcnhouse, the self- 
taught astronomer j perhaps second to no one of 
any country in that science, and the inventor of 
$0 curious an orrer)[, that he may be said to have 
appjnoachcd neareflo the imitation oC the motion 
oflhe planets,-tha\any that has gone before him* 
I am told also," saicT he, •* that the real inventor of 
that instrument called Hadley's quadrant, was one 
Godfrey, an American. In botany you may men- 
tion with applause the indefatigable and amiable 
Bartram. Nor need I enlarge on the genius of 
Washington in politics, or Franklin in philosophy, 
so well known to all Europe, for farther proofs 
of the capacity of your nation to excel in the va- 
rious departments of taste and. science." _The 
company seemed pleased with his complaisance, 
and we parted in the highest good humour. 
^ The time for bidding adieu to Boston, and its 
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agreeable inhabitants, being come, we once more 
sallied forth in a westerly direction, through a 
continued village for twenty miles. Handsome 
houses; cleanly and pleasant buildings ; numerous 
churches ; neat gardens ; orchards, rich in autum- 
nal fruit; fields covered with flocks and herds, 
and adorned with clumps of trees; enliv^ed our 
ride to Marlborough, and showed the striking con- 
tract between this part of the country, and the dis- 
trict of Maine, thrgugh which we had lately pass- 
ed. The scene was somethiog similar ihe next 
day : in every village the streets were lined ;vith 
siiCps ; cabinet-makers, shoe-makers, saddlers, and 
ranners, besides other trades were very frequent, 
and the land was carefully cultivated, even where 
in places it was stony itnd rocky. The farm-houses 
gre numerous, neatly built with wood, and painted 
white; the stables and barns are mostly red, and 
(the fences are made of stones, collected from the 
fields. At length v\r'e approached the beautiful 
river Connecticut, and crossed it in a boat : fifty 
miles further up the stream it is navigable for 
small vessels. We passed the night at Northamp- 
ton, the capital of the county of Hampshire, in 
the state of Massachusets: the town is large, and 
handsomely built. From this plaqe our course lay 
across the Green Mountains, a wild, rocky tract 
of country; but the hills are cultivated to the very, 
summit. This chain of rocks led us to the small, 
neat town of Pittsfield; thence we continued to 
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ascend a hilly cojuntry, and on the top of Hancoclc 
Mountain, passed the boundary, where the pro- 
vince of Massachusets is united to that af New 
York. We reached New Lebanon on a Sunday 
morning, and observed many country people, who 
had come on horseback to the churches we passed, 
putting up their horses in open stables, built on 
purpose for the accommodation of those who 
come from ^ distance. This is a useful custom, 
• y^r preyaili^m most parts of America. Hearing 
that there was a settlement of the Shakers at this 
place, we attended their public worship, which 
was held in a large meeting-house, furnished with 
benches. The chief elder, who «eems to direct 
the whole ceremony, sat nearly in the centre. At 
first, the TEost profound silence was observed ; 
when on a signal from the chief elder, all present 
rose from their seats, and the men and women 
formed two distinct rows opposite to each other, in 
form of a fan. They stood in this position a few 
minutes, when many of them began to shake and 
tremble. At the nod of their director, they fell 
on their knees; when presently rising again, they 
chaunted, but no words could I distinguish. This 
ceremony being over, a few of the elders of both 
sexes seated themselves by the side of the chief 
elder, who made signs to the congregation to draw 
up in nine or ten companies, each sex still keep- 
ing apart ; the men having^first pulled off, and hung 
up, their coats» A general shout now took place, 
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followed by an odd kind of dance. The dancers 
having retaken their seats, two women came in 
with brooms, and swept, first on the men's side, 
and then on the women's ; after this, the same ce- 
remonies as before were repeated. The service 
lasted about three hours ; when it broke up, the 
people departed in regular order, two and two, 
followed by the chief elder. Blue is their favourite 
colour; for the ornaments of wood-work, dnd the 
window.frames of the meeting-house, were paint- 
ed sky blue. The men were dressed in blue coats^ 
blue and white spotted pantaloons, and black 
waistcoats. The women wore long white gowns, 
blue petticoats,' blue and white spotted aprons, 
large square plaited handkerchiefs, with plain 
caps tied under the chin. 

We were not able to discover the opinions on 
which they found their extraordinary mode of 
worship and living. Each settlement forms a 
republic, whose members work for the benefit of 
the community, which, in return, supplies all their 
wants. The chief elder may be called the gover- 
nor of the society, but the sect is always headed 
by a woman, who may be compared to the Pope; 
as they believe her infallible, and when she dies, 
elect another : even the chief elders are only her 
deputies. Their village is remarkably neat and 
pretty, and their garden kept in the nicest order* 
They have four large dwelling houses, where the 
Krethren and sisters live, in separate apartments ; 

all 
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all the other buildings are shops or warehouses, in 
which they carry on a variety of trades and manu- 
facturefi. They do not allow marriage, and oblige 
married people who enter iheir socfety to re- 
nounce each other. But, notwithstanding their 
singularities, they are esteemed by their neigh- 
bours as an industrious, punctual, kind-hearted 
set of people. 

When the service was over, we returned to, the 
inn to dinner, close to which we were shown a 
mineral spring, esteemed efficacious in many dis- 
orders, that bursts forth from the declivity of a 
mountain* The rest of the road to Albany lies in 
the midst of a mountainous district, but lately 
brought under the plough. We took up our quarters 
in this city for a week or ten days, and it k full of 
Dutchmen and their descendants, and the appear- 
ance of the buildings so much like those in Hol- 
land, that I could have fancied myself in a Dutch 
town* It is distant from New York one hundred 
and sixty miles: it has an extensive trade, and a 
good harbour. In the old part of the town the 
streets are narrow, and the houses ugly; being 
built with the gable end towards the street, the 
pyramidal part rising m steps, and terminating 
with large iron weather-cocks, in the form of men 
or animals I but the modern buildings are. hand- 
some, and the streets broad. It is also well paved 
and lighted. Here are several places for worship, 
belonging to diSerent sects;, the most remark- 
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able is the Dutch Lutheran church, a Gothic 
structure, of singular appearance. I was much 
entertained with the manufactures of glass for 
windows and bottles, near the town; as well as 
with a set of mills for preparing tobacco, mustard, 
starch, and cocoa, worked by curious water ma* 
chinery. A few years ago the chief of the inha- 
bitants were of Duk:h origin, but the advantages 
for commerce are so great, that strangers from all 
quarters have settled here. The trade is princi- 
pally carried on with the produce of the Mohawk 
'country, and reaches eastward as Far as agriculture 
and cultivated lands extend. The exports mostly 
consist in timber and lumber of every sort, pot 
and pearl ashes, grain- and manufactured goods; 
which are brouglit hither in winter on sledges* 
and sent by thg merchants to New York, whence 
they arc frequently exported to Europe. Getting, 
money is the grand object at Albany, and busi- 
ness the delight of most of the' people; yet a few 
of the Dutch Dons have found leisure to entertain 
us with great civility. Their hospitalityj^ and our 
acquaintance with an Indian Chief, have detained 
us here some time. Our route is determined by 
Mr. Franklin, to the northward, to visit the shores 
of Lake Champlain, whence I shall probably write 
again. Adieu. A kiss to both my sisters, and do 
not suffer absence to weaken your afifection for 
yours, 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 

LETTER 
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LETTER XXX. 
Mr. H. Franklin to his Brother. 

Dear Brother, 

THIS place is much resorted to by the 
Indians; and as I am particularly desirous of mak- 
ing acquaintance with them, wherever they cross 
my path, that I may gain a thorough knowledge of 
their character, I have lengthened my stay, and 
"have been well recompensed by an introduction to 
Kayashota» a chief of the Mohawks, who has had 
an European education, and to great natural ta- 
lents adds the most amiable manners. He has 
been with me every day, and ba^ given me some 
curious particulars concerning the Six Nations, 
which inhabit the neighbourhood of the Great 
Lakes. He feels a patriotic warmth for the weU 
fare of the Indians in general, and his own nation 
iu .particular; and sometimes speaks rather indig* 
' nantiy of the encroachments^and arts, too often used 
by ^the European settlers, to diminish the territories 
of these, the native possessors of the soil. He 
loves to maintain the glory of the warlike at* 
chievements of the Indian heroes; an^l has com- 
municated to me some interesting details of the war 
between these people and the Americans, which, 

though 
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though It will form a little volume, I shall transcribe 
for your amusement, believing it will be accept- 
able to you, from its novelty, and authenticity of 
facts very little known, related in the true Indian 
style, though in an English dress. 

As I do not desire to increase the bulk of this 
packet, I shall introduce you immediately to my 
Indian friend, who, with his pipe in his hand, ad- 
dressed me nearly as follows. 



•• The Six Nations form a confederacy, or fede- 

A ^ ti a. 

ral union, without rahvr having any superiority 
over the others. This league consists of the Mo- 
hawks, the Oneidas, the Onondagas, the Cayugas, 
the Senecas, and the Tuscaroras. Each of these 
nations is again divided into three tribes, or fami* 
lies, who are distinguished by different arms, or 
ensigns. The Tortoise, the Bear, and the Wolf, are 
the tokens put to all treaties by our chiefs, wha 
maintain their authority by honour or shame, hav- 
ing no other restraint over the people. 

** In former times, different circumstances caused 
various Indian tribes to emigrate to new situations^ 
Some of these occur to me at this moment, which 
it may be grateful to you to know. Those who are 
sometimes called River* Indians inhabited the 
north side of Hudson's River, below Albany, and 
afterwards formed the village of Stackbridge. Some 
of them learned to cultivate the land, whilst others^ 

* Mahingans or Muhkekanok* 

were 
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were sunk in indolence* The better sort, conr^ 
passionating their destitute brethreui removed to 
the Oneidas, who bestowed a sufficient tract of 
land upon them, where they formed a settlement 
called Brothertown. Many of this tribe betook 
themselves to the Miami country, in the neigh« 
bourbood of Lake Michigan ; and the Little Tur<* 
tie, a renowned chief of the Miamis, is said to be 
one of their descendants. A band of these Riveir 
Indians retired to Long Island, and afterwards re» 
moved to the westward^ where, having but a small 
portion of land, they generally support themselves 
in the fisheries. 

•• The Miamis have very much mixed with the 
SIX nations, as may be said of the Eropus Indians^ 
Numbers of the New England Indians went to 
Canada and the westward. The French call them 
Abinakies, which resembles the common name 
given by the Chipperas to all the sea coast tribes* 
The Narragons remain the most in a body in these 
parts. They wear the European dress ; and are 
chiefly employed in the fisheries* The generality 
of those who remained on the coast acquired pro- 
perty, and blended with the other inhabitants^ 
mostly deserting their tribe. Some owed their 
success to superior prudence and industry ; but 
others, I fear, from conniving at the sale of landi» 
beneath their value» and sharing the profits with 

the speculators. The rest, who, from their sim>. 

plicity 
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plicity and want of Foresight, remained poor, unit- 
ed together, and enjoyed in common the small re* 
serves of their possessions, which just preserved 
them from dependence. At present the Oneidas 
are farthest to the eastward of any of the confede- 
rated tribes, known by a pame * signifying a fixed 
house; as, they consider themselves one house, di- 
vided into five families, or five places ; having ori- 
ginally consisted of five nations only, till theTus- 
caroras were permitted to join them. Ancient tra- 
dition says, thatd Mohawk chief, called Tekanawi- 
tagh went westerly, with design to unite in firm 
compact the five dialects. Ododsefhte, a principal 
chief of the Oneidas, with his tribe, were adopted 
by him as his son. These two leaders proceeded 
together to Onondaga t, -where Thadsdashon. pre- 
sided. They could not persuade him to accede 
to their proposal, but by giving him the dignity of 
Guardian of the General Council, which was to be 
held at his .village. These new associates were 
styled brothers ; as were the Senecas, who being the 
most westerly, received a name :}:, signifying a bear- 
' ing the door of the house. 

* Akononghtropi. 

f Most of the Indian names are significant. Onondaga 
"was given to this tribe from its situation on a hill ; on this 
occasion, of obtaining the precedency, it received that of 
Roghsennakeghte, or Title Bearer. 

i Bouninhokhont. ^ 

The 
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The Cayugas were adopted as a son, the younger 
brother of the Oneidas. Agreeably to what I have 
already told you, the confederacy at first consisted 
of three brothers and their two sons ; buttheTusca- 
roras, from Carolina, having been adopted anjongst 
the sons, there are now three of each. 

•• The innovations of the European settlers on 
the native territories of the various nations of In- ■ 
dians, has been the general cause of wars betweea 
them; except the Indians have been induced by* 
the arts of the contending powers, who have in- 
truded then:\selves into our country, to take part in 
their quarrels as allies. In the American war, the 
Mohawks, Ondagas. Cayugf»«^ and OpdQwagas, re- - 
tiled to the, neighbourhood of Niagara, and conti- 
nued in hostility with tbe Americans till the peace 
of 1783, The Onondagas and others preferred 
neutrality, till they were roused to arms by .Suli- 
van's invasion of their territory. Most of the 
Oneidas remained in the interest of the Americanst 
The British allies not being sufficiently protected 
by the peace, the southern and western tribes con- 
tinued to oppose the Americans till 1795, when 
they concluded a treaty with General Wayne, who, 
on setting the boundary line, which had been the 
subject of contest, paid thera twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and agreed to give them eight thousand annu. 
ally. The Cherokecs, from a similar treaty, re- 
ceive aUo a large pension in money. From the^ 
wisdom of the present government of the United 

States 
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States, a hope warms my breast that peace will 
continue, and the rising generation forget the art 
of war. Let the Americans, (said he,) remember 
the losses sustained by the defeat of their armies, 
the distresses of their back settlements, and the 
small advantage they gained from their most for- 
tunate campaign under General Wayne, in 1794, 
and the philanthropic sentiments of the good and 
wise will prevail to cherish the tree of peace, over 
the council of the haughty and unjust. " 

To my enquiry, what efiects their intercourse 
with Europeans had had on their manners, he 
gravely replied : ** The circumstances in which 
the American war placed the Indian confederacy, 
has injured their simplicity, and frequently so 
much changed their mode of life, as to oblige them 
to depend on the British forts for a supply of pro- 
vision; their corn fieldjs having been destroyed, 
.and game being there too scarce to depend wholly 
on the chace. They were detained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Niagara, to assist us in its defence, 
and often employed in incursions on the American 
frontier. The intervals were too frequency spent 
in licentious dances and drinking; vices to which, 
in similar circumstances, the most polished nations 
are prone. The men neglected their hunting, and 
were fed and clothed as a reward for their warlike 
ittchievements ; but there being no regular system 
in bestowing these donations, it often happened 
that the boldest fared the best, and that the gifts 

which 
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which were intended to be the recompence of 
bravery and merit, served only to stifle virtue and 
encourage vice. Nor did the decorum and industry 
of the female sex suffer less. 

•« Since that unhappy period, these irregularities 
ire greatly relinquished. The men have resumed 
.he chace ; and many of them are employed in the 
labours of the corn field. They practise the arts 
o£ building and fencing. Their cattle and horses 
have greatly increased, and numbers use the 
plough as well as the hoe, in the cultivation of the 
land. 

'*The moral coad&ct of such of the Six Nations 
as adhere to thcf, «:eugion of their forefathers, has 
been improved Iff the influence of their decams, 
which has also fed them to meet frequently for the 
observance of their sacred feasts. 

■•• When the French found it difficult to subdue 
the Six Nations by force, they sent missionaries 
amongst them. The priest who went to the Mo- 
hawks soon acquired the language and affections 
of the people, many of whom embraced Christi- 
anity.^" "From his custom of rising early to prayer, 
they called him the harbinger* of day. ' 

"The people of New York excited a jealousy 
amongst the Six Nations, lest the French should 
subject them by means of the priests; and in a 
general council they determined to send them 

* Tchawenndenshhawightea, 

' . away. 
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away. The Mohawks were unwilHng to part witb 
their beloved father, and at the same time reluctant 
to displease their brethren ; many of them, there- 
fore, accompanied him to Montreal, and wer€ 
joined by others from the Mohawk villages, so that 
it appears that a great part of that tribe removed 
jthither. Several villages were established at dif* 
ferent places by the Mohawks ; one at Caghnawage, 
near the cataracts of the St. Lawrence ; another 
about forty miles up the same river, composed both 
of Mohawks and Onondagas ; and the village of Ca« 
neghsadage, on the side of the mountain of Mon* 
treal. These are inhabited by six hundred war* 
riors, have each churches and priests, and ob- 
serve the forms of the Roman catholic religioa 
punctually. They cultivate their lands* andpos- 
sess cattle and horses. The men undergo great 
fatigue in the beaver hunting excursions, where, 
owingto thescarcity of animals used for food, in the 
northern countries, which abound with furs, they are 
obliged to carry heavy loads of provisions. Profit 
induces others to accompany the Canadian traders 
in distant voyages to the northward; but the length 
of the way„ and accidents, destroy numbers, and 
check population. English missionariers were af. 
- terwards sent to the original villages, but they made 
a slow progress in gaining converts. 

" During the various French wars, the Roman 
catholics were on their side; but the other part 
of the Six Nations were all for the English. 

Previous 
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** Previoim to tlie American wir, tlio yellow fe» 
vet hid nitidc grctit h^voc Minongiit tho Molmwk* 
ind other (nbcfii so tli«t, at iucomniciiccmcnt,t)UL 
few of (he old warriors remained. 

** The Mohawki, in the diiipute between the 
mother country Hnd the colonicn, alihough in (he 
midNt of an American iicttlemcnt, decidedly joined 
the king*fl interent, and went to Niagara, and pre- 
vailed with some of the other tribca to unite in (he 
fame cuunc, 

** A groat nunihrr of the Oneidan having been 
converted, by a minmnmry frotn Nrw Kti;;lanfl, to 
the doctrlncn of the Pi^Khyirtianii, tind freling a 
jealouiy of the Mohawkii, continued on the lidc of 
the Aineiicanji. * ^ ' ' / ' -^^ / 

'* The cldem of the olhrr (ribcH did n(»t tuuni- 
mouiily agtce to rnirr into the w^r for a coniiidrr^ 
able time, bociuiKc they coniiidctrd the Kngliftli 
and Amerirani an t1u!H«imr people, thntifrh they had 
quarrelled; tind that when a leconciliation rthould 
tjke place between thrm, whatever nido they had 
t^Kcn, they ahould gain the ill-will of both. WhiUt 
theHC reaHonii rrntrained the chicrii from cotnittg to 
II deciaion, a number (d the w.otioni, inclined to 
war, took an active part. The Aurprine of aome of 
their vilUgea by partieti of /Vmrrican loldicra, coin- 
ciding with other circumHtanceN, drew them at laKt 
generally into' hoitilitiei. Were I, (iiaid Kaya- 
ahota,) to recount every battle and Kkirminh in 
which tho tawny waniom di>itin|{uiiilted tlicmiielve^ 

fiir 
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tbeir house, as tbejr express it ; and, still more to 
their disgrace, that it should have been suffered 
without a desperate resistance. It was therefore 
resolved, notwithstanding the disparity of num- 
bers, to make a «tand at Onakaron, on the Upper 
Genessee Road, at the passage of a river* 

** Thd high, steep banks, were not found such an 
advantageous situation, as they were at first suppos- 
ed, from the disparity of numbers, which was in 
the proportion of hundreds to thousands. Several 
chiefs proposed to attack the Americans; and en- 
deavour to cut off a wing, by a sudden onset, ra* 
ther than to wait for them with such an inferior^ 
force, in any fixed place. An entrenchment on 
the eminence was preferred^ The Americans be- 
gan the action by an attack on the entrenchments: 
the warriors stood firm till the enemy passed their 
flank, and, it was imagined, had got in their rear. 
Terrified with the idea of being surrounded, the 
main body fled: about an hundred remained fight, 
ing, as long as they could, and, by their later re- 
treat, in some measure covered the first fugitives. 
Many of the chiefs distinguished themselves by 
exhortation and example; amongst these were co- 
lonel Brand ; and Montour, famous for his un- 
daunted bravery and intrepid conduct. As soon 
as the enemy appeared to be environing them, he 
proposed a fierce attack in front, before the reruain^ — 
der could come up; but the general apprehension 
for the safety of their families, who wctc at n» 

greac 
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I'^e general weUaic,) diminished ihcir energy and 
disimeresiedncss; and made ilie leader who com- 
manded a niimerous parly, more anxious lest he 
should contribuie lo ihe advantage of him who 
had a small one, than he was Co uniic against ihc 
enemy. 

" The pariialiiy oF ihc British agents, in bestow- 
ing their favours upon those who gained an i 
ence from iheir knowledge of the English language, 
excited jealousy in others whose merits were over- 
looked. These jarring Interesis did not, howevi 
prevent ihem from hovering in front of the Am 
rian army, with a confidence uf superior prowess, 
and a promise of victory ; hut the enemy wa; 
fercd to gel through a pass, where there was a good 
ground of cxpectaiion that the resistance of the Sis 
Nations would have heen crowned with success. 
■ " Here I must slop ihe progress of my hi.ssoiVi 
to relate an extraordinary exploit of a young dy. 
uga warrior, who, in a fit of bravado, is said lo have 
stripped naked, and armed only with a spear, to 
have entered the American camp, where he slew 
several, and then returned to his countrymen 

When the Americans had advanced nearly to 
le remotest habitation of the Ondowaga, the most 
western Cdnton of the Iroquois, the warriors felt 
indignant that in their time should happen, whzl 
had not been known since the confederacy— that 
enemy should pass through the whole range of 
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** Fron this period, to the conclasioh ef peice 
in 1783* every spring was ushered in by irrop- 
crons on the frontiers; and those places which 
some years before had been the seat of raral in- 
dustry ; cultivated fields, rapidty improving under 
the care of the husbandn^an; along whose borders 
the Iroquois, or Delaware hunters, pursued the fly- 
ing deer, and exchanged with their more sedentary 
neighbours the produce of the chace, for that of 
their fields or dairies, or the far-fetched articles of 
European commerce; now became the scenes of 
blood and devastation. The hunter's approach, 

, which used to be anticipated with pleasure, now 
excited a dke alarm to all the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood.** «• Such are the horrors of war,*' said 
I, ** yet all nations plunge into it, for matters of 
smarll consequence to their welfare." •^Too true,** 
«aid Kayashota: ** the spirit of revenge at this time 
fanned the flames of discord ; some considerable 
attacks were made on the Mohawk river, and in 

. the neighbourhood of Albany. General Brown 
being sent with a detachment to pursue the ra- 
vagers, the Iroquois and loyalists suffered him to 
overtake them : a battle ensued,* and with inferior 
numbers they defeated him. The cruelties commit- 
ted in this quarter, were more the acts of straggling 
parties^ than authorized by the main body. The 
greatest enormities happened in Cherry Valley. 
Some accounts lay much blame on Colonel Butler 
for these excesses; but let it be remembered, that 

though 
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though the warriors respected him, as deputed b^ 
the British government to preside over their affairs^ 
yet they are subject only to their own chiefs, who 
at this juncture were animated with the same spi- 
tit of vengeance as the common people. Colonel 
Brand, and some others converted to Christianity, 
should be excepted from this reproach, for they 
used their utmost influence to restrain the fury 
of the warriors. These settlements to the east- 
ward of the Iroquois were not the only, sufferers ; 
those to the south, on the banks of the Susque^^ 
hannab, and down the Ohio, felt equally the dis- 
tresses of war. One of the most considerable 
battles at this time was fought at Wioming. The 
place was attacked by a party of five hundred 
men, Indians and loyalists; Kayashoten, a cele- 
brated war chief of the Senecas, was their prin- 
cipal leader. 

** As the Americans had made great complaints 
of defenceless women and children being attacked 
in the settlements, in this instance, they sent to the 
commander to collect his warriors, and that they 
would wait for him at an appointed place. Kay- 
ashoten, who had been a distinguished warrior 
against the English, in the war which succeeded 
the expulsion of the French from Canada, address- 
ed the British agent, Colonel Butler, to this pur- 
pose. * Since I have been a warrior, the English 
have only known me as an enemy; now, they shall 
know me as a friend; and I trust, with the favour 
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ef the Great Spirit* that they will find tny aid e{- 
fect^ual to the detriment of their enemies-' He 
tGen arranged the line in order of battle, and com- 
Bianded that none should fire until he gave the 
war shout. They, received the Americans lying 
flat on the ground. The enemy advanced firing, 
and insulting them with the most opprobious lan- 
guage. After receiving the second fire* the war 
shout was given, and their well-directed shot soon 
threw the American line into confusion, and with 
the spear and tomahawk they completed the rout. 
The slaughter was immense, and the loss on our 
side very trifling, though the numbers were nearly 
equal. , A vast concourse of prisoners were taken 
from the neighbourhood, many of whom now form 
part of the population of Upper Canada. 

" Brevity obliges me to pass over many skir- 
- mishes in the vicinity of the Minisink;. yet I must 
relate the success of Colonel Brand, with a party 
of ninety men, when surprised and in danger. Af- 
ter ^having attacked and destroyed some part of 
the neighbouring settlements, they were retiring, 
unprepared for an enemy, when the rear was ap- 
prised of the attack by a firing in the front. About 
an hundred and sixty of the American Militia had 
pursued this party, and the inbre effectually to sur- 
prise them, had, by another rout, got before them, 
and taken possession of a fording-place, which 
they knew must be passed. When the van, there- 
fore, were crossing, they were saluted with bail. 

The 
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The fire, however, was not so coolly directed as 
to be very detrimental. The rear of the Indian 
band hastened to the support of their brethren, 
mutually exhorting to exertions for their succour* 
One said,, that it was his custom, when overtaken 
in his retreat, to add to the number of his prison- 
ers, and the scalps he had already taken from the 
enemy ; another, that he never turned his heel on 
an attacking foe. The wopds presently re-echoed 
the shouts of the tawny warriors ; and their leaden 
messengers of death so effectually answered those 
of the assailants, that they were reduced to act on 
the defensive. The Americans had sheltered them- 
selves behind heaps of stones, which rendered the 
approach of the Indians very dangerous and diffi- 
cult; at last, however, they broke through every 
obstacle, and thoroughly routed them. Ninety 
were left on the field, whilst the Indians had only 
six killed, besides some wounded. 

The peace concluded in 1783* between Great 
Britain and America, caused a cessation of hosti-r 
Hties in this quarter; but the lands of the Indians 
were by no means guaranteed by the treaty. From 
latitude 4^. the line passed through the main stream 
of the St. Lawrence, and the centre of the Lakes 
Ontario, Erie, Hurpn, and Superior, with ?the 
straits of communication between them. The 
country to the south of this line was ceded to the 
United States, without any restrictions reject- 
ing the territory of those tribes who had fought 
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fortbe royal cause; But the States, either from a 
reverence for justice, or in order to avoid a re- 
newal of war with the Six Nations, always endea- 
voured to annul their rights by sums of money, 
previous to the settlement of any part. 

Some time after the ratification of peace, pri- 
vate speculators attempted to obtain lands from 
the Six Nations, by partial conferences, without 
consulting the general council of these tribes; 
but neither the Indian chieftains, nor the United 
States, would ratify the bargain. Some purchases 
from different tribes were made, And though they 
were sold too cheap, the payment of the annual in- 
terest has been punctual. During these transac- 
tions with- the Six Nations, the western tribes 
seem neither to have been perfectly at peace or 
war. 

*• In former times, when the Six Nations were 
united, and far more numerous than at present, 
with intrepid independent chiefs to conduct them, 
they were highly venerated in this, part of the 
world ; and though deprived of several of these 
advantages, their name is still respected by the 
neighbouring tribes. In their treaties they always 
hold the language of an independent people, and 
in that character they they proposed, a little before 
the peace of 1783, to the Ottawas, Cheppawas, 
Pontewattomies, Shawanons, Cherokees, and 
Creeks, a general confederacy, to protect their 
respective territories, and oppose the enemies of 

Great 
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Creat Bruain» The propriety of lhi«^ proposal 
was but just perceived, by otai>y, when peace be« 
tween Britaiik and the United States wafr conclud- 
ed ; and deputies from the Six Nations met those 
from tbe other tribes, at 3andusky : the latter, to 
express the resolution they had taken to unite in the 
common cause; the former, to recjuest a cessation 
of all farther hostility* The deputies from the 
western tribes thought that the chiefs of the Six 
Nations were duped by ill advisers; mutual confi- 
dence was weakened ; and some on both sides ap- 
peafed to be swayed more by private views than 
the public benefit. A partial treaty with the Ame- 
ricans was held at Muskingham, in which a con- 
■stderable tract of country was given up to them, 
which gave great offence to those who were absents 
The serious chiefs, however, only remonstrated 
jagainst the impropriety of such contracts, and 
would not allow any agreement to be valid, which 
was not sauciioned by general consent*^ The 
young warriors were not so moderate. On hear- 
ing, the claims of the Americans, in consequence 
of the treaty with Great* Britain ; and seeing them 
attempt -to make surveys, with their haughty de*- 
portment at Muskingham, and the irregularities o(F 
the Virginians, conspired to incline them more to 
war than peace. Some of the most forward even 
carried on hostilities in small detached parties, and 
the subsequent conduct of the Americans soon 
caused them to become more general. 
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the ingenious engineer from its natural bed, and 
only a small stream is left, formed from the dropi 
that force through his bulwark. Thus it was 
in this instance; particularly with the warriors of 
the Six Nations, who, from their adjacent situation, 
number, and character, were the allies most covet- 
ed, and the most able to assist the Shawanons, had 
their chiefs been animated with as pure patriotism 
as themselves. But the thirst for gain drew those 
leaders into private conferences with the Ameri- 
cans, unknown to their allies, with the hope of 
obtaining the price that might be offered for peace. 
Their recommendations of. it, therefore, on all oc 
casions, became suspected^ to the Shawanons and 
bthers, who expressed their sentiments so freely \ 
as to give offence, and in their turn became the 
objects of blame, as seeking war, more for the sake 
of plunder than necessity. 

These mutual jealousies had risen to a great 
height in 1793. But to return to the year 1790. 
General Harmer, with fifteen hundred men, ar- 
rived at the Miami town, the chief residence of 
the Shawanons, since their misfortunes at Wappa- 
tomaki. At that time a great number of the warri- 
ors were absent at their hunting grounds, and there 
were only about five or six hundred Indians in the 
neighbourhood to oppose him. Nor were these 
all collected on his arrival ; but the few that were 
there did not neglect to harass him by continual 
alarms, and depriving Vi\m ot\\vsViO\\^?k^tid cattle* 
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At last the general fight began; and though some 
Ottowas, who had too hastily engaged before the 
others came up, were obliged, to give way* and 
keep for some distance a running fight, yet, when* 
their forces were united, the woods re-echoing the 
shouts of the warriors, . and exhortations of the 
chiefs, the Americans could no longer sustain the 
vrelUdirected fire »nd impetuous onset of the bre« 
thren. They fled, and panic*fear brought up the 
rear. The pursuers, 8omex)h horseback; and others 
on. foot, followed, and cut them down until they 
were tired of slaughter. Agushawa, an Ottawa 
chief of much repute, saved hundreds of them* 
by representing, that blood enough was shed for 
one day, and that the Great Spirit might be oiFend- 
ed at their prosecuting the succ^sa^ he had given 
them, without mercy or compassion;, and that he- 
might yet give them other opportunities of aveng<» 
ing themselves on their enemies. Amongst the 
leaders who acquired fame, none was more dis« 
tinguished than a female of' the Ottawa tribe. 
With her exhortations she impeded the flight of 
those who first retreated, and urged them to renew, 
the fight with redoubled fury. • Warriors,' 
»aid she,. • I have ever heard you pride yourselves 
on your superiority to those enemies, whom you 
have held in contempt, and do I now see you 
shrink at inequality of numbers. What is that to 
men like you, who, when your voices were heard 
in the circle of warriors, and the woods resounded 
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with, your songs of war, each of you seemed as if 
he would be undaunted at a host. Did you not 
come here to aid your distressed brother, the 
Shawanon, who has confided in your manly pro- 
tection ; but if you thus shamefully quit the field, 
in a manner unworthy of your tribe, unworthy of 
yourselves, they will think they have' been de« 
ceived, in supposing you were men, and that yoar 
numbers would count in the d^y of battle. If 
love to your friends and brothers is not sufficient 
to sustain your courage against unequal numbers, 
let the insolence of your enemies, who have pre- 
sumed to intrude their standard into the country, 
given to your ancestors and to you by the Great 
Spirit. Show them that they are mistaken, in ex- 
pecting an easy conquest; and that their numbers, 
discipline, and mighty preparations of war, are in- 
eOectual, when opposed to your innate courage, 
assisted by the Protecting Spirit that watches over 
our destiny. Death is glorious to the brave, as 
life is honourabje; but the flying dastard shame- 
fully falls a victim to his pusillanimity; or if he 
escapes, it is but to pine, away in contempt the 
remainder of a worthless life.' The warriors 
were much abashed by the spirited reproaches of 
this heroine, and if they had disgraced themselves 
in her eyes by retreating with such disparity of 
numbers, they re-established their character for 
bravery, when joined by the others, though then 
they did not amount to half the number of the 
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enemy. A few nobly fell, whilst others received 
honourable marks of the day. The surprise and 
indignation of thef Americans at this defeat occa- 
sioned another army to be raised, which was to ' 
exceed the former greatly in numbers. These 
tribes, whilst acting on the offensive, had carried 
on a desultory war, by means of small par|ies, who 
were seldom able to effect any thing important; 
which made the Americans suppose they would be 
easily overcome, and that, if they should be attacked, 
it would be only some random shot, by which a 
few might fall. They seemed to have forgotten 
many occurrences, in which these tribes, when 
roused to take the field in considerable bodies, had . 
displayed a confidence equal to their force. 

'' During the summer of 1791 this vaunted army 
was raised under Sinclair, and advanced towards 
the Miami, presuming that all nature would be im- 
pressed with awe at the approach of such a potent 
force ; that the trees of the forest would bow in re* ' 
verence ; the lakes and rivers shrink at the voice of 
their genera}, in fear of annihilation ; and as to the 
biped^of the wilderness, they were to be put under 
the ground, or into the water to feed the fish, an3 
make way for their fellow men of the towns and 
cultivated fields. 

•* The ardour of the tribes to give them a warm 
reception, was increased by the late expedition of 
General Wilkinson, who, with some hundred ca- 
valry, attacked a retired village^ a few days' jour- 
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iiey to the south-west of the Miami towns. He 
came upon it unexpectedly, and approached it with 
such undaunted valour as to frighten all the wo- 
men and children, who fled to the adjacent thicket, 
like young pheasants on the approach of an enemy, 
whilst their mother arouses him from the pursuit. 
About fifteen poor fellows who were in the vil- 
lage fought bravely, and some fell. But to returir 
to tht advancing army, to oppose which, warriors 
from the different tribes assembled at the Miami 
towns to await its approach ; but this was so much 
delayed by building forts,* that the confederated 
tribes, who wished to have the matter speedily ter- 
minated, that they might not be detained from their 
hunting, grew impatient, and determined to go in 
quest of their enemies. Two hundred warriors 
of the generous Shawanons, which indeed were all 
that remained in these parts of that brave but un« 
fortunate people, who had for a long series of years 
been unjustly oppressed and harassed with conse- 
quent wars, against which their gallant warriors 
ever opposed their fronts. The body of this peo- 
ple had retired to the westward, and left only this 
remnant in their ancient settlements. Being the 
most zealous,, and having suffered most from the 
enemy, the lead was consigned to them by joint 
consent, and one of their elder chieftains took the 
principal direction.. 

•• The Delawares, who had inhabited the Atlan- 
tic shofCSf but by gradual retirement had now 
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reached the fertile banks of the Miami, joined 
them, with three handred sturdy warriors. The 
Wyandols andhthe Iroquois, both famed for a per- 
severing valour and hardy stratagems of war, and 
either from this cause, or ancient obscure tracfi- 
tioDs, styled Elder Brethren by all the adjacent 
tribes, except the Dela wares, who with yet greater 
reverence give them the appellation of Uncle : 
these furnished two hundred determined warriors, 
emulous of adding new glory to the fame acquired 
by their ancestors ; and though the Shawanons had 
the lead in council, the post of honour in the line 
was given to them* The mrld, honest, and brave 
OttawaSy whose far-scattered, but numerous bands^ 
from the shores of the Lake to the banks of the 
Mississippi, yet retain their ancient simplicity, 
added an hundred warriors to the. host, from the 
villages at Miami's roaring rapids, and the bay that 
opens into Lake Erie's wide extensive views, led by 
the valiant Agushawegh, nephew to the famous Pon- 
tiac. Though frpm their distant situation they did 
not come so much to resent their own.wrongs, as 
to assist their friends^ where flights of water-fowl 
cause a thundering noise, and their mighty .cackle 
gives the fowler warm hopes of the morning's 
sport. Some scattered warriors froiw. tJae Ponte- 
watomic's plains, and Miamis, not famed for their 
good qualities, but as they included the valiant 
Little Turtle, amounted to an hundred and fifty. 
In all nine hundred and fifty. This determined 
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troop began their march, the air resounding with 
their war songs and animating shouts. The fright* 
ened deer run in all directions, when they pene- 
trate the woods, and the young warriors divide ia 
search of provisions* The aged, and many others,' 
keep the road, and form the encampment at theap* 
pointed place, where the hunting warriors arrive, 
loaded with the spoils of the chace. 

** After a few pleasant days' journey in this man^- 
ner the scouts return, about the time of encamps 
ing, when the sun was fast sinking behind the 
western clouds, and relate that the enemy's camp 
was pitched near them, on a meandering branch of 
the Waback* The cbieEs exhort to be in readiness 
by the morning's dawn to give assault ; and permit 
the youthful warriors, during the night, to acquire 
horses by disembarrassing |heir enemies of thenu 
At the approach of day the chiefs eall to arms, and 
the encampment resounds with the exhdrtations 
xand plaudits of the warriors. They march in files, 
according to their tribes, and arrive in good order 
at General Sinclair's encampment, which was on a 
point rather elevated, and nearly encompassed with 
the river. A bottom in front was occupied by a 
cbrps of riflemen. On the approach of the Lina« 
wegh Indians, the riflemen fire, but instantly shrink 
from their impetuous onset : the line extends, and 
forms, with animating shouts and steady fire. The 
American cannon belch flames and smoke, sending 
their hard contents to rattle amongst the trees, and 
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lop iheir uoforlunate brandies. Their noisy roar 
atiractg ihe warrior's attention, and showers ot 
leaden ileaths assail ttieir attendants, who hecome 
the objects, instead of being the instruments ot 
destruction. The battle rages, the warriors crosj 
the stream, and the Iroquois and Sliawanons enter 
ibe camp. To prevent being outflanked by supe- 
rior numbers, the Linawegh were obliged, by ex- 
tending liieir line, to leave very considerable inter- 
vals between the divisions. General Butler, tak- 
ing advantage of this, charged, wiih great supe- 
riority of force, the Iroquois, who were too. much 
separated from their friends to receive immediate 
support, and they were obliged to retreat ; but tbeir 
pursuers suffered for their lemeritv, as they turned 
on them with such impetuosity that few escaped to 
the camp, having their line of march strewed with 
dead bodies. They recross the stream, mount the 
bank, and re-enter the camp. The mucb-thinned 
ranks of the American army could no longer with- 
stand their eagerness. The exulting shouts of the 
conquering warriors seemed to chill with increased 
lerrorthe alTrighied soldier ; and in the onset the un- 
availing bayonet was ever baffled by the tomahawk 
and war club, wielded hy more energetic drms. But- 
ler is killed, and many other oHicers ot n<iie. Ge- 
neral Sinclair prudently rode away. TiiCiVmLrican 
ranks are thoroughly broken; and the plumage of 
the victorious warriors waved conspicuously, whilst 
they dealt destruction amongst the flying multi- 
tude. The field of battle, and some distance be- 
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yond it, were thickly covered by the fall. A geD& 
ral pursuit was not continued far : a few warrion 
only persevered in following the poor aSriglited 
remnant to Fort Jefferson, about thirty miles dis- 
tant from the field of action. From the appearance 
on the ground, and the American account of those 
who escaped, there could not have been less killed 
than fifteen hundred. The most limited reports of 
those who were in the action say, they lost up- 
wards of nine hundred. There were but few pri- ■ 
Boners taken. Eight pieces of cannon, and all the 
ammunition, provisions, baggage, &c. fell into 
their hands. In order to conceal the cannon, they 
were thrown int6 the river. Their weight, and the 
haste of the warriors to follow their hunting, pre- 
vented their being conveyed to their villages, or 
indeed taking any other advantage from tbe victory 
they had acquired. Some repaired immediately to 
their hunting stations ; others to the villages, to 
take their families with them.. The loss on their 
side, according to the best information^ was the 
Wyandots, four men killed on the spot ; the Min» 
goes two ; the Shawanons six ; and tbe Delawares 
SIX. Those that fell of the Chippawa and Ottawa 
were not considerable. Tbe wounded were nu- 
merous ; but few were mortally injured. The en- 
suing spring the Americans sent an officer, named 
Freemen, and two other persons, to make overtures 
of peace : one of these had been prisoner with the 
Delawares, and was to serve as their interpreter. 
Before they reached any ol t\ic \\\\^%^%^ viV?s.\ti 
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tliey vrould have been under the protection of the 
chiefs, they unfortunately encountered a ferocious 
fellow and his son, or nephew, who killed all but 
the interpreter, whom they saved because he had 
been adopted into the nation. This atrocious deed 
raised the indignation of the chiefs and warriors ; 
but a considerable time elapsing from the perpe« 
tration of this crime to the general meeting in the 
villages, this man and his friends industriously re- 
ported, that he was actuated by the good of the 
tribes ; for that this pretended offer of peace was 
only to .lull them into security, the better to de- 
ceive and to destroy them : that he thought war 
was their greatest security with the Americans, 
who had grasped so much territory, and by whom 
so many of their warriors had fallen at various 
times qf peace, who, unsuspicious of danger, had 
hunted in the neighbourhood of the settlements ; 
and that he made no doubt, had the deceased ar* 
rived at the villages, he would, with his fair and 
soft speeches, have prevailed on the chiefs and 
warriors to have listened to him, and have deceived 
them by his pacific proposals : therefore, though 
the act he had committed was cruel and inhospi- 
table, yet the anxiety he felt at the danger in which 
he saw his beloved brethren, excited him to do it,; 
and as such were his motives, he hoped it would 
neither meet With the displeasure of the Great 
Spirit, nor of those whose welfare he had so much 
at heart. The general feeling corresponding with 
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these arguments, for that time, screened him from 
punishment* 

The warriors during this summer only annoyed 
the enemy in small parties, who brought in a few 

' prisoners and scalps, with a * great number of 
horses and cattle. Many confined their attacks to 
the neighbourhood of the forts ; whilst others pe- 
netrated into the various parts of the back settle* 
ments, but nothing of moment was effected. In 
the autumn, many of the Six Nations came to the 
Miami, particularly Senecas, or Ondowasas, to 
hold a council with the Shawanons, and warmly 
urged them to accept of peace, hinting, that their 
^thirst of plunder led them astray, in desiring the 
continuance of the war; and deprecating the idea 
that such motives should ever influence warriors, 
or any others than the welfare or glory of their 

■ tribes. These reproaches were not received very 
kindly : nor did the Shawanons fail to retort, by 
attributing the exhortations of the Ondowagas to 
peace^ to interested views. They said their 
grievances were too well known, for any to sup- 
pose they were led into the field only from the 
love of plunder ; though they acknowledged that, 
after a warrior had surmounted the dangers and 
hardships of war, and gloriously triumphed over 
his enemies, a rich booty was a great gratification. 
We, (said they,) have, with the favour of the 
Great Spirit, defeated and plundered their armies, 
who, had they been equally fortunate^ would have 
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fleprivcd us of our homes, and robbed us of our 
territory- The poverty in which this war has 
plunged us, it is true, has almost rendered plunder 
necessary for the support of our fanfilies, it having 
called forth every exertion, and in a great measure 
obliged us to relinquish our former occupation of 
hunting. Are the proposals hitherto offered us 
anything more than a deliberate <iespoi ling us of 
eur territory ? and is it reasonable to expect that 
" we shall sanction these injuries, and become instru- 
mental to their depriving our children of their birth- 
rights ; or surrender that independence the Great 
Spirit has given us ? No, brethren ; we will ne- 
ver submit to this whilst a warrior remains. We 
lament to see your deplorable degeneracy from the 
valour and independent spirit of your ancestors, 
who were the admiration of all our land. We see 
you, as it were, become the instruments of Eu- 
ropeans, to say or do whatever they direct. After 
you have sacrificed almost all the respected coun- 
try of your forefathers, yourselves form the second 
sacrifice. We now hear their speeches proceed from 
your mouths; for you certainly have not uttered 
the feelings of your hearts, or the suggestions of 
your understandings. Their riches have blinded 
you, or you have willingly closed your eyes, that 
you might not see things as they really are; other- 
wise you would feel as your brethren do, and re- 
cal to your minds^ with indignation, our villages 
burnt, our women and children taken prisoners. 
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ofir warriors bravely falling in their defence ; and 
all these injuries inflicted by surprise* in s| time of 
peace, for to this they owed their success. Thebooei 
of theu- slaughtered armies yet bear record of the hoi- 
tiltty of their intentions, and the successful effort of 
our warriors to render them ineffectual. Are we 
then to embrace peace on any terms their injustice 
may propose ? No ; if they sincerely desire itg 
let them enquire what was the boundary before wc 
took up the hatchet in our fathers' cause. We 
have never yet found peace a security ; it has ra- 
ther the more exposed us to danger, by putting our 
warriors off their guard. They are not afraid of war, 
to them it is a field of glory, and the trophies there 
acquired they esteem more than the riches of their 
antagonists. Yet the love we bear our women and 
children urges us to listen to the pleasing sounds of 
peace. If our enemy is in earnest, let him show it by 
the equity of his proposals. Let the Ohio, our an- 
cient boundary, yet remain so. Tell them, we will 
freely grant peace ; but we will not relinquish any 
part of our territory to obtain it. We are warriors ; 
and if we purchase peace, it can only be with our 
blood. Brethren, these are our sentiments, and 
such were those of your ancestors; we are also 
assured that these feelings are not entirely banished 
from your fires. Brethren, we exhort you to show 
yourselves worthy the name you bear. Cast off 
the shackles of corruption, or rather infatuation, 

that 
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ihBt are fallen over you like a trap. Resume the 

independent ipirit of your ancestors, and resign 

)rottrielvet to the guidance of the impressions the 

Great Spirit may put into your hearts ; then will 

^^e plant the tree of peace, whose branches may 

<xtend to the ends of the world, if not prevented 

l)y the noxious qualities of the surrounding at* 

tnotphere* We will unite our strength to remove 

•cheae, and every other impediment to its growth ; 

and our. mutual vengeance shall fall on those who 

may attempt to injure this tree, either by the 

gnawing of its roots to cause an imperceptible 

decay, and by the first wind be blown down; or 

by the lopping of its branches, injure with their 

fall any of the children who securely play under 

its shade. 

** In consequence of this treaty, the Ameri^cans 
received intimation that peace would be listened 
to by the Shawanons, and the tribes in conjunc* 
tion with them. The Shawanons and Mingoes 
contended that the Ohio should be the boundary, 
whose pleasant banks they could not relinquish^ 
where they had hunted from infancy. In Marcb« 
1793, a mediating belt and speech were received at 
the Miami, from the agents of Great Britain, exhorts 
ing the Shawanons and others to listen to terms of 
accommodation, and promising their mediation in 
obtaining an equitable boundary, Sandusky was 
proposed for ttie place of rendezvous for the 

txibesi 
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tribes, and the foot of the rapids of the Miami for 
their treating with the American commissioners. 

** In June, Captain Brand came to the Miami, 
with upwards of five hundred followers of the 
eastern tribes. The Shawanons and Delawares 
were yet occupied in planting their corn, so that 
few of them arrived till the beginning of July. 

When they saw the numbers of their eastern 

• 

brethren, suspicion arose, especially as their chiefs 
had never led them in great bodies to their as- 
sistance in the field, even in times of the greatest 
difficulty; and now, when the -council of a few 
venerable chiefs only vas necessary, they could 
attribute the presence of so many warriors only to 
the intriguing disposition of a certain chief, who 
might think, by their means, of carrying the mea- 
sures that suited his interest with the greater fa- 
cility. Their jealousy was increased by^the re- 
collection that Captain Brand, and others of the 
Six Nations, had been, the preceding summer, to 
Philadelphia, to confer with General Washington 
on the concerns of the American tribes at large, 
without the concurrence of their western brethren. 
These jealousies made them listen with caution to 
every proposal of the Six nations, who acted as 
mediators, and even reject some councils that 
were good, because they came from them. This 
was no favourable omen at the outset of the deli- 
berations. The situation of the western tribes,.with 
respect to the British. government of Canada; was 

another 



Btacle to peace. In the revo- 
: principal argument to induce 
, was the defence of their 
i encroachments of the Ame- 
n peace was concluded between 
, they were disappointed, and, 
ty, received only evasive speeches 
ises. 
nr was apparently at band, and the 
ribcs might he again necessary. A 
pTore held out of assistance, should 
I refuse to ratify the ancient boun- 
0, which was supposed to strengthen 
tsr inclination for war. The result of 
dibcratmn was to send deputies to meet 
commissioners at Fort Erie, and ea- 
sier ihey were empowered to remove 
wbich the Americans bad formerly in- 
Lch they bad got saactioned at 
>> treaty at Muskingum. Tbe commis- 
^replicd, that they had power to change it ; 
; conference, proceeded to the mouth 
ptroit river, to Captain Elliot's, whilst tbe 
B deputies retired to the Miami, where they 
\ a great number oE the various tribes, parti- 
y from the eastward ; for a rumourprevailed, 
tt the Americans were to pay an immense sumoE 
iney on the conclusion of peace. Those Indiani 
lo came from amongst the European settlements. 
d acquired no small uste for that article, though 
M «». 
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not much industry, by which they might obtain a 
supply of it; consequently, they were ready to 
grasp at it with much greater avidity than their 
western brethren, whose industry in the chace, 
and that of their females in the villages, abundant- 
ly provided for all their wants. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that, as the game may decrease, thinned 
by the extraordinary exertions of the hunters, ex- 
cited by trade, domestic animals, and the conse- 
quent branches of rural industry, may increase 
in such proportion, as not to suffer the natural and 
reasonable wants of man to seduce them to ava- 
rice, that debaser of the huxnan mind. On further 
consultation, another embassy was sent to the com- 
missioners at the mouth of the river, to know whe* 
ther thiey would use their power to establish the 
Ohio as theboundary, having been esteemed such by 
both parties before the separation from Great Britain* 
The commissioners proposed that the line should 
be drawn within fifty miles of the Ohio, and of- 
fered to pay a considerable sum of money for the 
difference. Captain Brand, and the eastern chiefs, 
seconded this proposal with all their influence: 
and it would have been prudent to accept these 
terms, for many obvious reasons ; particularly from 

' the very unequal contest so long maintained be- 
tween a few hundred warriors, and so powerful 
a people as the United States. The greater part 

' would have consented to peace, but from a jea- 
lousy of Captain Brand's motives. They thought 

that 
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K'^-tliat as they had fought and conquered without hii 
assistance, so they might treat of peace without 
his arbitration. These suspicions were fostered by 
the outrages of a half Shawanoa, named M'Gee, 
which put both sides into such an unfriendly tem- 
per, that no happy termination was likely to be 
effected hy tliis meeting. A report prevailed that 
on the refusal of the terms of the commissioners, 
the American army was to advance. This restrain- 
ed the advocates for peace, lest their opinions 
should be aitributed to fear. At length they came 
to the unanimous resolution to reject the overtures, 
and defy (he hostile army, in the defeat of which 
the warriors hoped to acquire some additional 
glory. It was first proposed to assemble the war- 
riors and march to Greenville, where the Amencaa 
army was encamped, a place about an hundred 
and fifty miles distant. Various reasons prevented 
this plan; particularly a rumour that the Six 
Nations, retiring in disgust, had determined to 
espouse the interests of the Americans. This 
caused a serious apprehension, to those who were 
weak enough to believe n; and was sufficient to 
deter thera from leaving their villages unprotected, 
whilst they were in the field against the Ameri- 
cans. But the strongest impulse was that of the 
chacc. The leaves were beginning to fall ; the 
season for hunting the buck was arrived. No ap- 

I pearance of the American army being in readiness 

IS inarch, the pleasures of hunting were much ruore 

M e enticing 
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enticing to ihe warriors than the hardships of a 
winter's campaign, against an enemy encamped in 
fortresses, and who, they were certain, would re- 
main there, while they appeared in force- 

*' You, as a Europaan, vmy be surprised at the 
iapparent reluctance ^ of the chiefs and warriors to 
go against an enemy in large bodies, unless to op^ 
pose an invading army ; but it will be readily ex- 
plained, when you consider that the desert they 
liave to march through is generally of some ex- 
tent, and that their mode of supplying the army 
with provisions is different from your's. Every 
warrior is furnished with some sweet meal^ or 
'angwitzer^; (a composition of parched maize and 
maple sugar;) some bread; and, if he is mounted, 
Very probably a small bag of maize: but as each 
individual is proud of his ability as a hunter, to 
supply himself in the desert with his gun, they are 
tiot anxious that all should contribute an equal 
Store, or that it should be calculated to last a stated 
time, independent of the product of the chace* 
Some warriors may have a stock for a month, 
"^dthers for not rhore than two or three days ; but 
when they are together, there is no distinction, all 
is in romtnon, all fare alike. On their march, 
'venison and other game are abundant ; but if they 
iremain several days in a place, in a nunierous body, 
*^ soon ars the village provisions ar6 expended they 
be^in to suffer, because the great number of hunters 
tause the game tcile^yc their rout : therefore, if the 



enemy is fortified, they are necessitated either ta 

overcome him by storm, or retreat from hunger*. 

Parties under fifty are not liable to these inconve-. 

iiiencies. If they have but sufficient provisions to 

carry them two or three days' march, they abouo4 

in the game natural to the country they pass 

through ; and should they be obliged to halt» so 

small a number will never cause a scarcity. Be« 

sides, the personal vanity of the chiefs is most 

flattered by conducting small parties, as they en<» 

gross the full glory of their atchievements. When 

a leading warrior concerts an enterprize, he make^ 

known his designs to his friends and followers* 

who mostly liasten to assist in the undertaking; 

especially if he be a man of known courage, abi^ 

lities and moderatioD, so as to retain the good wiU 

of the warriors* If it be against thq settlements^ 

they seize some prisoners, horses, and cattle, an4 

drive them away* If they are pursued, after hav« 

ipg secured the captives and cattle at a di^tanco 

under a guard, they return to meet the pursuing 

enemy, which they very frequently effect* At other 

times they have gone to the chain of fprts, a94 

there waited till some party came out, or SQIBII 

convoy of provisions attempted to enter* When 

neither of these events occurred so sopn as they 

expected, they endeavoured to causes a sprtief l>3f 

driving away cattle or horses, and showing only 

three or four men, while the main body, forming 

an ambuscadcy the fugitives drew the pursuera int^ 

M3 \x. 
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it* This, and simrlar stratagems, are practised, 
according to circumstances and the genius of those 
who conduct the enterprize. 

•• We will now, if you please, return to the 
council, which determined to continue the war. 
The Little Otter, a celebrated warrior of the Otto- 
wa nation, soon after conducted a party of sixty to 
a place called the Hurricane, or the St. Mary's, 
which was appointed to be the general rendez- 
vous for -those who were to join the intended 
expedition. The necessity of hunting for winter 
clothing, and other circumstances, delayed the 
^hawanons^ and others from meeting them ; and 
the Little Otter growing impatient to complete his 
campaign, that he might be at leisure for the chace, 
set off with his own party, solely with the addition 
of two Wyandots, who joined him on the road of 
communication, between Greenville and Ken* 
tucky ; where they discovered an American escort, 
of three companies of riflemen, with provisions, 
laden on pack-horses and oxen, for General 
Wayne's army, which lay encamped at Green- 
ville. The Ottowas attacked them inmiediately, 
and defeated them, with no other injury to them- 
selves than one man wounded. They killed twenty 
of the enemy, who were three times their number, 
and took ten prisoners : the rest ran away without 
being pursued; for prudence required their de« 
parture, lest they should be overpowered by a su- 
jperior force from the main anny They therefore 
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staid only to pack up the plunder, amongst which 
was the finely plumed helmet of the American 
commanding officer, which served the Little Otter 
as a trophy. They next put the prisoners on horse- 
bapky mounted themselves, and drove the super- 
numerary horses before them; leaving the oxen to 
graze at liberty, not choosing to be delayed by 
their slow motion ; and some superstition restrain- 
ed them from killing them. The Ottowas consi- 
dered this exploit as releasing them from further 
service that year; and after their return hom^, 
prepared to talie their families to their hunting 
stations. 

** From the long continuance of the war, and the 
repeated calls on the generosity of the Shawanons, 
famed for hospitality, whose village had been the 
general rendezvous, they had become so very poor, 
that both they apd their guests often suffered from 
want; having nothing but corn and water, instead 
of the venison and bread to which they were ac- 
customed. This created great impatience to meet 
the enemy, that they might engage and be set at 
liberty; On resolving to continue the war, the 
Shawanons expected supplies from Britain, in 
which they were disappointed. This caused them 
to summon the confederated warriors with diffi^ 
djence ; nor could they detain either their owq, or . 
those of their neighbours, in any ^reat numbers, 
from (heir hunting ; so that on an alarni early in 
November^ that the enemy was likely tp advance, 

M 4 wxuu^vi 
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runners were sent to the neighbouring villages, 
where only fifty Wyandots were found at home. 
These marched directly to the frontier village, 
where they met only thretf hundred Shawanons, 
Mingoes, and Delawarcs. Being interrupted from 
their usual occupations, on a false rumour, they 
were desirous of disturbing the enemy in his quar- 
ters; but the speaker of the Dclawares, who touk 
the lead, dissuaded them from this mesfsure, from 
the iuferiority of their numbers to effect any thing 
ifiatcrial ; the difficulties of a winter campaign; 
and the danger of rousing the Americans, who be- 
lieved that they were deliberating concerning 
peace. The council being broke up, they sepa- 
rMed, each to his own employment. In the mean' 
time, mutual skirmishes passed, with unequal suc- 
cess. The spring was ushered in, with an expec- 
tation that the British would aid their allies in ' ob- 
taining the Ohio for a boundary, as they had en- 
couraged them to insist upon it at the late council ; 
and, consistent with these expectations, a party of 
the 24th regiment was sent to the Miami, to build 
a fort, a little below the rapids, which the tribes 
understood was to be a depot for aromuniton and 
provision, as welt as a resource, should the Ame- 
rleari arAiy come before the warriors had time to 
assemble. It was advised to take the field early in 
the spring ; but necessity compelled the chiefs and 
Warriors to remain in their villages, till they had 
p)it the seed into live gtoutvd^ v/hich detained them 
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till the Uucr end of Juno« when (be Otiowm and 
Chippcwiii iilongihe nliorci of (lie Lakeii« came in 
(heir catiofM (o (he foo( of (he rapirli of Miaml« « 
li((le above (he new for(« Some chiefa wiibeil (o 
de(ain (heici (ill more, who were on (he wayt 
ihoulfl arrive« or (he American/i ihow lignn of 
coming out ol iheir iorti i when ihisy migh( pro« 
cecit (0 (he Glaiai where (hey would find (be 
fibawanoniif Mingoeni $tul Delawareii Joined by 
(hePon(ewa((omlei and Miami4««M'l in union wi(b 
(hem 10 a((aek (he enemy« For (hey learrd (be dif<i 
flcuUie* of •iippur(ing lucb nnmberii if all aiftem« 
blc!'! a( (be ironiier village^ and (lta( (hey would 
«uhii(?i|uenlly grow iinpadem (oengngei under (he 
dlMdvamageo of encountering (heir n|iponeni« with 
Infenonly oi lurt:e« and nhellered under bloek^ 
houie^i lk$i, Br^ideJif the \9tAV9 i(npe(noii(y of (he 
Cbippawan and OKawai being well knowni waa 
thought likriy iti rnfiutr nuctcdiii but ihoiild (hey 
be de(ain«di and $nn\ni only in an inroMMiderable 
action! they would think they had periormed their 
part in (he campftii^ni Uenown wa» (heir principiil 
objer( I for Irw eAtendmi their viewn to (be per* 
manent welfare of thfit tiibefti by checking the i*n« 
eroarhmenii of (he Ametififin^iaiid increaniMg th« 
itrength i»ut\ tmportanrc of the conlr-deracy by 
(bfir warltkr atchievemctUii* In ordt^r nnitn\nm 
(hrir linpatipttce of drtay, and tutn thf<ir (htt^t of 
pi f vale honour to the* public goodi (hey ihould havo 

M ^ bee it 
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been kept in action, and amused in the friendly 
emulation of ball-playing, foot-races, and war- 
dances, till an opportunity offered of striking a 
decisive blow. This being neglected, and feeling 
a scarcity of provisions, the Chippawas and Otto- 
was were in haste to leave the rapids. Some went 
to the Glaiz, and others to a place called the Fallen 
Timber; a ruined village, fifty miles froni the Glaiz, 
which was to be the place of rendezvous. These 
tribes arriving first, had an opportunity of hunt- 
ing, and supplying themselves with mankipins, 
whilst they waited for their brethren. . Numerous 
tribes marched from the Glaiz : the Delawares 
only refused to join the rest, under pretence of 
going another road, lest their numbers should oc- 
casion a scarcity ; but their motives were attri- 
buted to the intrigues of the Americans, to prevent 
them from joining in hostilities, though they dared 
not openly refuse. 

There were assembled at the Fallen Timber 
about twelve hundred, of different tribes. When 
the confederates were within thirty miles of Green- 
ville, where General Wayne's army lay in a forti- 
fied encampment, scouts were sent to reconnoitre; 
iome towards the American camp, others to Fort 
Recovery, erected where General Sinclair had 
been defeated. The former soon discovered a 
scout of the Chicasaws, whom they put to flight. 
Observing that they were nearly naked, they sup- 
posed them to be ihe forerunners of a greater 
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body, perhaps of ihe main army. On tlieir relurn, 
it was determined to advance in files, to be ready 
to form instantly, should ihey meet the enemy. 
which they rather expected. From the other scout, 
whom they met on the road, ihey received intelli- 
gence, (hat the Americans were in a considerable 
body on the outside of Fort Recovery. Tbis 
caused a division oF sentiment. The Chippawas 
and Oitowas, who were the most numerous, ex- 
pected that a deferance should be paid to ihcir 
opinion, which was, to proceed lo the Fori; but 
the other tribes, fearing that the rashness of the 
Chippawas might precipitate them into a dillicult 
fiituation, and weighing the disadvantages of at- 
tacking a well fortified fort, without ladders or 
cannon, were averse from that measure, and ad- 
vised to march lo the camp, hoping thdt GcnerU 
Wayne would give them battle; trusiiiig, from ex- 
perience, that, though he had above three times 
the number, by the blessing of the Great Spirit, 
they might gain such a victory, as would deier 
their opponents from farther encroachments. Yet 
a victory would not have saved them form the 
baneful intrigues ol iliose schemers, who, under 
the mask of friendship, gnaw iheir entrails. The 
arms of the confederates had already sufliciently 
triumphed to have obtained, by prudent manage- 
Dient, every thing lo be desired. 

tThe confederacy depended upon liic assistance 
Great Britain, because they had formerly fought 
M 6 in 
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in h^r causes which was indeed the origin of the 
prejCDt war. This hope was supported by Cap- 
tain Elliot; accompanying the confederates with 
aboiu thirty English and Canadian traders, ser* 
• ranti, &c« The Wyandots and Mingoes request* 
ed him to urge their brethren to march to the en* 
tanipment at Greenville, relying upon his influx 
«nce, as the representative o£ their Great Father* 
but he declined interfering* 

**=In the mean time, it was •agreed to form a 
eathp, and send a detachment to reconnoitre the 
force of the Chicasaws. They soon discovered it 
fo have been a party of fifty or sixty of that tribe, 
who'flediifilttediatei^ oni receiviogalie>alanD* Jn 
tlie evening a council was held; and the Chippaw 
was carried their point of going to Fort Recovery^ 
The ne!xt morning the confederates changed their 
course, according to that determination, and eiv- 
camped within a few miles. Scouts were dispatch* 
ed by the three tribes, to see whether the Ameri* 
eans yet remained in that neighbourhood; think- 
ing, if they were gone, they might yet prevail with 
the Chippawas to proceed towards the army, with- 
out attempting any thing against the fort* The 
scouts reported, that they did remain there* On 
this they began their march, with more expedition 
than regularity; for they found that the Americans 
about the fort were only a detachment of a few 
hundreds from the main army, not sufficient to 
give the confederates in general an opportunity of 



aeqtttrtngglorf; so all were cagler to be first In tM 
^to$tU The Wyandots, Mingoes» aQclrShawanons 
weile iBMire in the vaa tbab the others, many of 
them being mounted ; besides, theyr were generally 
more. swift of foot thanthe Chippawas. 
i **. The Americans were just under the fort. A 
SbAwanoH/ in the vapii aeerng the American, edttw 
mander in the front of his men^ bravdjr encou* 
iagihg//them«.advdeced bpdn.him and was kilted* 
A Mingo« who followed to succour his friend, 
killed the commander. A captaih, also, in the 
front, was encot^ntered by a half Shawanon, who 
overpowered, him* The American^ party of only 
two hundred wai instantaneously defeated, witil 
no other lo&i sustained by the three tribes than tht 
Shawanon aUready mentioned, a Wyandot, and a 
Mingo wounded in the thigh* There were about 
thirty of the Americans killed in this encouliteri 
and a few prisoners taken. The remainder escaped 
into the fort, or were scattered in* the woods, 
though they wei^ piirsuedto the gates; and, had a 
regular plan been formed, the assailants might have 
entered with them, and the courage of the poor 
. Chippawas would not have been spent in vain ; 
for they coming up, and finding glory so scarce 
that liardly any fell to their share, rushed on to 
the fort without any regularity or system; whence 
they were annoyed with a severe fire from a block* 
iiouse, apd the loopholes of the stockades, which 
were too high to pass over hastily without ladders; 
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Notwithstandiiig they were thus exposed, they tt^ 
turned the fire upon their concealed enemies} aod, 
from the continued shrieks, it was evident their 
efforts were not. iiifefiectual. Finding no probabi- 
lity of carrying the fort, they retired, giving the 
Americans reason of exultation; for the garrison 
and convoy altogeth^ waa supposed not to exceed 
five hundred men. 

** The next day, finding themselves: without 
provisions, and encumbered with the wounded, it 
was determined to return homewards, though the 
result of the expedition made tvcry warrior retire 
reluctantly. The loss of the Chippawaa under the 
fort was said to be sixteen. The only advantage 
gained, was about two hundred packhorses, and 
some oxen, that fell into the hands of the conf&i 
derates. Though the confederates were reinforced 
by four hundred Delawares and Pontawattonnes, 
yet, on consulting on the future operations, nothing 
further could at that time be undertaken; and it was 
unanimously agreed to make the best of their way 
to their respective villages, because they were to* 
tally destitute of provisions, and the Chippawas 
were determined to return with their wounded 
companions. 

The Delaware and Shawanon village at the 

Glaiz was surprised, about a month after, by the 

arrival of an American subaltern, who acquainted 

them that he had left General Wayne, with the 

army of five thouUnd mca^ at the distance of only 

*wo day's journey. 
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Previottf to this intelligence, they had lived in 
perfect security; the expectation of the enemy be» 
ing worn out by long delay* Many of the warriors 
were gone to their summer hunt, so that there 
might be remaining only about five hundred. 
Runners were therefore immediately dispatched to 
the diiferent villages, to collect the warriors; and 
embarking their families in canoes, and mounting 
Others on horseback, they retreated down the river 
to the foot of th&rapids* They were there met by, 
the Wyandots from Sandusky and Detroit ; also the 
Ottawas and Chippawas, from the same neigh* 
bourhood; in all not exceeding a thousand. Thty 
encamped in a meadow below the fort. The Ame« 
rican army arrived at Rock de Bceuf. General 
Waype fortified his camp there. This was his usual 
custom every night, but here he did it with pecu- 
liar caution. It was a work, flanked by bastions 
of the same, with cannon. From this camp he 
sent a flag of truce to ^hat of the confederates, ad- 
vising them no longer to listen to Europeans,^ 
(meaning'' the English,) but come and take their 
brother Americans by the hand, who only wanted 
to live with them in peace and friendship; that 
they did not desire their territory, as they had been 
led to believe, by those who wanted to keep them 
at variance, that they might monopolize the trade. 
The tribes did not think it a proper time to talk of 
peace, lest their readiness to accept it might be 
deemed the e&ct of fear; and that their enemies 
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might exult at having defeated them, as it were, 
before they fought; they resolved, therefore, to send 
aa ambiguous answer, that tliere were not a suffi- 
cient number of chiefs assembled to authorize them 
to eiiter into a treaty, but that if he would wut 
twenty days, they hoped to be able to inform him* 
farther of their sentiments. They flattered them*^^ 
selves that the British Fort at the Miami was to' 
have .'«co-*operated with their warriors, and have 
afforded them shelter, should the Americans ad* 
vance so suddenly «« not to give them time to as- 
semble in sufficient numbers to oppose them ; but 
in this hope they were gradually undeceived, for the 
environs of the fort being woods, where cavalry 
could not aet advantageousely, was. an excellent 
situation to* wait for a general engagemepts. Yet 
they were urged to fix upon a plain at two miles 
distance, scarcely covered on one side by the river, 
which at that time was so shallow, that it was no 
great impediment to infantry, much less to men 
well mounted. On the second day of forming, 
their situation was niore favourable, being on an 
eminence, quite below the rapids, where the river 
both widens and deepens, and at the utmost edge 
of the flats on that side the river,- whilst it over- 
looked those on the opposite shore, Where the 
house of the British agent, Colonel M'Gee, 
stood; and being woods, the warriors of the con- 
federate tribes might have made such a resistance, 
as would have defied their superiority of numbers. 
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On the third day, they were again prevailed' with 
to take their former station. The two preceding 
days they had waited for the enemy with great 
patience; suffering from thirst and hunger, which 
rendered them backward to resume their places in 
the line, till they had taken sufficient refreshment.* 
The Wyandots, however, to the amount of an 
hutidred and fifty, with thirty of the Detroit Mi- 
litia, placed themselves on the right : small detach- 
ments of the other tribes, amounting to near three 
hundred, took their stations on the left. They had 
scarcely reached the ground, when they saw the 
Americans advance through the plain. It was the 
van guard, intended by General Wayne to lead' 
them into a snare, while fifteen hundred Kentucky 
riflemen were to pass the righll flank, and the ca- 
valry proceed down the meadows on the opposite 
side the river, till they should cross it, and fall on 
the rear of the left flank. They gave into this 
stratagem, for when the Americans came vefy near, 
they rushed on them with great impetuosity, pur. 
shed them near two miles, but did not destroy 
many. .The greater part of this detachment being 
mounted, they now perceived the centre of the 
American army, drawn up in order to receive 
them; and notwithstanding the disparity of num- 
bers, they would have made an essay, but per- 
ceiving a numerous body of cavalry going down 
dn the other side the river, with the apparent de- 
sign of crossing in their rear, they retreated ; an- 
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noying the enemy's cavalry with their fire» when- 
ever they came within reach. In the mean time 
t^e Wyandots, (who, as I have already said, 
were on the right,) when they perceived their com- 
panions on the left advance in pursuit of the Ame- 
ricans, desirous of keeping pace with them, and 
at the same time to guard against having their fl^nk 
passed by the enemy, went forward, inclining to 
the right; and thus met the Kentucky riflemen, 
whom they engaged under the disadvantages of 
very unequal numbers, until a chief ordered a re* 
treat, thinking it ineffectual to combat such a vast 
superiority unsupported. They retired with the 
loss of nine warriors, amongst whom were some 
leading chiefs, besides a few made prisoners. The 
retreat was conducted with so much coolness, 
that the Americans did no derive any great ad van* 
tage from the adverse fortune of the day. The 
wounded were carried off in front of the army ; 
for the warriors mutually supported each other, by 
firing and retreating alternately, till out of reach of 
the enemy. The whole loss of the confederates 
may be computed under thirty men ; whilst the 
Americans, by their own account, had two hun- 
dred killed and wounded. The warriors, who re- 
mained in the encampment to regale themselves, 
on hearing the firing, seized their arms, and ran 
tQwards the scene of action; but before they ar- 
rived there, met their companions retreating, so 
that they all returned together. On passing the 
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fort, some wished to enter to join in its defence ; 
others who were wounded desired to be taken in : 
both were refused. This suspicious conduct of 
tbc garrison damped their energy; for instead of 
receiving the assistance of allies, they found them 
anxious to remove the contest to a distance, that 
they might not be involved in it. They saw, as 
it were, a fort built on the territory with their 
blood, apparently for no other purpose than to 
take possession : so that they began to think them- 
selves in no less danger from their friends, than 
their enemies, as far as respected encroachments. 
Notwithstanding the many circumstances adverse 
tp the tribes, and favourable to General Wayne, 
he did not gain so complete an advantage as he 
probably expected from his military skill and cou« 
rage; his plan, however, for encompassing the 
confederate warriors proved entirely abortive. 
They all assembled at the farther end of the mea« 
dow, where they had been encamped a little below 
the English fort. There they waited in expecta- 
tion of hearing the fort attacked by the Americans, 
when they intended to return to the fight; not 
doubting of victory when they acted as auxiliaries. 
In this they were disappointed, for there was not 
any sign of hostility shown by either party, except 
some interchange of rude language ; yet the Ame- 
ricans showed no respect to the British flag, vent- 
ing their rage on the corn, fields and wigwams*, 

♦ Wigwam, an Indian hoiisc. 
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some of which being composed of bark» required 
little less trouble to burn than to build. 

The confederates retired to a small river, called 
Swan Creek» about five or six miles below the fort| 
on the other side of which was an advantageous si- 
tuation/or an encampment, where a small number 
might defend themselves against very superior 
force. All those who did not go to their hunting 
grounds remained here during the winter, and 
were abundantly supplied with provisions by the 
British agent, so long as they continued here; but 
they had none if they went to any distance, where 
they might prepare other com fields, or in any 
other way remedy their losses. The expence Was 
excessive: half of it, a few months sooner bestow- 
ed, would have sufficed, -and prevented the evil. 
Invitations to peace were sent by the Ainericans, 
through a Canadian trader who had been taken 
prisoner, and others. A person named Williams, 
whose mother had been a captive, and married to 
a Mohawk, had brought him up a jtrader. This 
man was disgusted with the British Indian depart- 
ment, on various accounts, and saw, in the present 
opportunity, a hopeful prospect for advancing his 
fortune with the Americans. They anxiously de- 
sired to conciliate the tribes, but were at a loss 
for a proper person to convey their real intentions, 
and remove hostilities and suspicion from their 
minds. They were therefore ready to heap favours 
on wiioever would undertake ih^ commission* 

During 
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Daring the winter, Williams, hh brother, and % 
-Mingo, went to General Way tie's camp, and terins 
of pacification were proposed* They returned 
with extravagant praises of American benevo- 
lence, generosity, and affability. The way being 
thus opened, others followed, and were equally 
well pleased with their reception. It is not suiv 
prising that the warriors, who bad never been 
idaunted by the bravery or power of their enemies, 
should now be captivated by their civility; espo- 
xially when they compared' the politeness and 
courteous depQrtraent of the Americans, with the 
iiaughtiness of the Detroit traders, who stupified 
the old with rum, and dazzled the eyes of the' 
yonng witb giffK. The Indian department, through 
whom the king's bounty passed, were equally un« 
conciliating, in expecting a reverence that Wastlue 
only to a. dignified, benevolent, conduct* This 
friendly intercourse produced an agreement to 
meet in council, at Midsummer, to treat of peate. 
** The Shawanonsand Mingoes were rather averi$e 
from coming to terms, lest, from the event of the 
last battle;, the enemy might think he bad gained 
peace by tiis prowess. Blue Jacket, a chief emi- 
nent for property, talents, and, I mi^ add, valour, 
though some haye detracted from his^reqown in 
that respect, added his influence to that ^f his 
brother,, who was tbe most distinguished warHor 
among the Shawanons. None could have more 
patriotism than Blue Jacket: he bad been to the 

Mississippi 
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Mississippi, to seek for friends to support his bre* 
threa in the war; but he saw that they were desti- 
tute of the means of keeping a great body toge- 
ther, or of supplying them with the necessary am- 
munition, and that they could not rely on the as- 
sistance of Great Britain: for these reasons, he 
thought the offers of a generous enemy were not 
to be refused, and persuaded many of the Shaw- 
anons to go to the treaty. By the loss of the brave 
chiefs who fell at Miami Rapids, the Wyandots of 
Sandusky had only the Crane, except some young 
men who were too modest to interfere, and he did 
not seem to understand the true interest of his 
tribe. The traders of Detroit were tampering with 
Agushawa, the Ottawa chief, to purchase, or rather 
trick him out of, some land. 

*' The Crane was too ready to surrender any 
rights he possessed, provided he was well rewarded. 
'Agushawa, though a sensible and brave man, was 
old and weak, and too much addicted to intoxicat- 
ing liquors. From a council composed of such mem- 
bers, who met without any previous deliberation, 
aAd summoned by himself. General Wayne had 
every reason to expect he should succeed better 
in negociationthan he had done in the field. Dis- 
putes amongst themselves, concerning the priority 
of possession, and the consequent right of dispo* 
sal, rendered it still easier to General Wayne t# 
obtain such a treaty as he wished, on paying a 
quantity of goods^ and stipulating to give a cer- 
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tain sum in merchandize to each tribe annually. 
The iine agreed upon ran along the Kaikhage, to 
a branch of the Suskarawas ; then west, to where 
Sinclair was defeated ; and to the south, opposite 
the Kentucky river. The north and west of this 
line the confederate tribes retained, but the United 
States held several ports where trading places were 
to be established* 

** Thus ended a war which had been entered 
into without foresight ; persevered in without sys- 
tem; and although the tribes might, have obtained 
their own terms in granting peace, yet was it con* 
eluded at random, and they gained no advantage 
that might not have been obtained without the 
eclat of their victories. 

** From this we may learn, that energy of mind, 
and even talents, unless regulated by some wise 
system, and directed to some end, may be exerted 
ineffectually to produce any substantial benefit. 
If we except the too liberal introduction of whis- 
key amongst the tribes, the effects of this peace 
have been of general advantage; and from the mo- 
deration of the American government, the friends 
of humanity may hope it will long continue, and 
the warrior's sword be turned into a ploughshare, 
and his battle axejnto an axe to fell trees. No 
mdre the widow with her tears sprinkle the grave 
of a beloved husband, who has sacrificed the ten- 
der anxiety of a father, to his thirst for glory and 
zeal for his tribe. Nor does the mother lament 
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hex son, whom she hoped would have comforted 
her. drooping years» cut off in the bloom of youth, 
like some tall, tender sapling, that yields to the 
keen cutting axe of the laborious woodman. It 
falls, and with it sinks the expectation of what it 
might have been, when once its towering top had 
.overlooked the forest, and its widjs-spreading, ma- 
jestic branched, green with its beauteous foliage, 
afforded spacious shelter to the wearied traveller, 
from the sun's scorching heat*." 



This, my dear brother, is the substance of my 
Mohawk's narrative; which in many places you 
must admire, for the simplicity and expression of 
the figures, whilst it describes the manners of these 
untutored nations, both in time of war and in 
council. I have nothing further to say, but, with 
Indian simplicity, to bid you farewell. 

H. FRANKLIN. 



* The five Mohawk nations are the same race with those 
called by the French, Iroquois. The Wyandots, or liurons, 
are likewise of the same lineage. The Chippawas, Ottowas, 
and Shawanons, are all denominated Noltowegh. The Eng- 
lish call those who sided with the ShawanonSi Miqgoes; 
which is the common appellation of the five nations along 
the Ohio, as Mohawk- is at Albany. 
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LETTER XXXI. 



Arthur Middleton to his Brother Edwin. 



St* Jofin's, an Lake Champkdnp 

Dear Edwin, 

A PROMISE, my dear Edwin, should 
always be observed : I hasten to fulfil mine, and 
give you the particulars of our journey from Al- 
bany to Lake Champlain. 

Cohog is a small village, which is distinguished 
by the neighbourhood of a remarkable fall in the 
Mohawk river. Though a cataract is no great no- 
velty for me, I was charmed with the sublimity of 
this, which difiers in many respects from most I 
had before seen. The breadth of the river is three 
hundred yards; a ledge of rocks extends quite 
across it, and from the top of them, the water 
falls about fifty feet perpendicularly. The appear- 
ance of this grand spectacle varies according to 
the quantity of water: after heavy rains, it de- 
scends in an unbroken sheet, from one bank to 
the other; whilst, at other times, the greater 
part of the dark-coloured rocks are visible. Fol- 
lowing the direction of the Hudson river, we came 
to Stillwater, a place that receives its name from 
the uncommon tranquillity of that part of the 
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stream opposite to it. We were stbpped an "hour 
or two by some mineral springs upon the borders 
of a marsh. Each of th'efrrl is Cotitained in the 
crater of a pyramidal rock, about a man's height. 
The rocks seem to have been formed by the petri- 
faction of the water, and the water within them 
is generally below the rim of the mouth of the 
rotk, and bubbles up, as if boiling ; and at the be- 
ginning of the summer, regulafly overflows the 
basod. The guide showed us the properties of 
these spring^ in several experfments. They, extin- 
guish a lighted candle in an instant, and suffocate 
any animal that is put down into the rock ; but nei- 
ther Mr. Franklin or myself would suffer any crea- 
ture capable of feeling, to be tormetited for our 
amusement. After having gratified our curiosity, 
we quickened our pace, and reached Saratoga* be- 
fore the close of evening. It consists of a few de- 
tached houses, and a Dutch reformed church. This 
place excited no very flattering recollections in my 
mind, as being remarkable for the surrender of 
General Burgoyne. Whilst wp were examining 
the remains of the encampments, with painful re- 
flections on the ill success of our countrymen, *a 
grey-headed American, perceiving we were stran-r 
gers, accosted us with a degree of national ptide, 
perhaps allowable, but not very congenial to our 
sensations at that moment, and related the events 
of that unfortunate day. •« There, gentlemen,"' 
said he, ** is the very spot where the British gene- 
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ral delivered up Ws sword to our commander. Ge- 
neral Gates." " Sir." replied Mr. Fianklin, wiih 
more asperiiy than I ever heard him speak on any 
other occasion, " the next lime you boas! of the 
exploits of your countrymen, be sure know to 
whom you address yourself : we are Englishmen ;" 
and hastily taking hold of my arm, abrupily with- 
drew. 

The next day we renewed our journey, and ob- 
served that the wuods o! these parts chiefly consist 
of different species ot the oak j hiccory ; hemlock 
firs J and Weymouth pines, which differ From the 
tree of the same name i-n Europe. Amongst the 
undei-wood are plenty of wild ra5pberties, which 
we found very refreshing. Wretched roads, made 
of the trunks of trees, brought us, by Fori Edward' 
anil Fort Anne, to Skeneshorough, a town situ- 
ated on the borders of Lake Cliamplain. Here Mr. 
Franklin hired a boat to convey us across the lake, 
and havirg provided two or ihrei blankets, and a 
baxket of pnivisions, we set sail with a !dir wind. 
Our voyage lasted several days, and was far mora 
agreeable than being cooped up in a large vessel, 
on the ocean, where nothing is to be seen but the 
sky above, and a vast expanse of waier around ; 
for we lauded frequently, bo'h for (he sake of pro- 
ring reireshments, and observing the mode of 
Ufe of the people, who dwell in the scatiered 
irm houses that skirt the lake. Many of these 
thed log-houses, that aie scarcely a defence 
Na affaiiist 
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the weather^ and so badly supplied with any thing 
eatable, that we could seldom obtain milk, eggs, or 
cyan bread. At night, we generally wrapt our- 
selves in our blankets, and lay down on the cabin 
floor. This mode of sleeping is not very comfort- 
able, till use has reconciled it; but when I am well 
tired in the day, I am not disturbed by the hardness 
of my bed. At Ticonderoga we enjoyed, with 
double relish, the comforts of a good inn, the only 
dwelling house in the place. The agreeable accom- 
modations arise from the good management of the 
mistress, who is always the active, person, whilst 
the husband mind« his farm or other occupations. 

The ruins of the old fort and barracks, are to be 
seen on the top of a rising ground just behind 
the tavern ; but they are in such a state of decay 
as to be of no use, nor is there any probability of 
their being repaired. There are the remains of 
another fort at Crown Point, which has also been 
demolished. Some of the ditches are, however, 
perfect ; which, with the ruined buildings, over- 
grown with different shrubs, particularly ivy, 
combined with 9, yiew of the lake and the distant 
mountains rising beyond it, have a fine effect. 
This prospect was rendered still more picturesque 
to us by a large birch canoe full of Indians, in the 
dresses of their nation. Their skins were painted of 
various colours, and in the most whimsical man- 
ner : one leg of the same man was white, whilst 
the other was daubed with green ; his body was 

'^\\5^ht 
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bright yellow, and his face full of red spots ; and» 
tagive his countenance the greatest possible fierce- 
ness, his eyes were of different colours. The 
others had indulged their taste with the same irre- 
gularity ; and all were adorned with feathers, horse- 
hair, rings, and bracelets; and to complete their 
attire, each carried a small looking-glass, which 
was^often consulted, in order to touch up the faded 
colours, or adjust their ornaments. 

In the course of our voyage we were frequently 
regaled with magnificent landscapes from the 
shores, of hanging woods, rocks, and mountains ; 
which in the evening received a rich glow from 
the reflection of the setting sun, that at the same 
time gilded the curling waters of the lake. The 
length of Lake Champlain is an hundred and 
twenty miles, and its breadth from two to eighteen. 
In the widest part are a great number of islands : the 
largest of them is called South Hero, and contains 
five hundred inhabitants. The broad lake reaches 
fifty miles, and terminates in a large river, named 
Sorelle, which is lost in the mighty St. Lawrence. 
Its waters are of great depth, and the shore in many 

m 

places rfiountainous and rocky. The splashing of 
the waters into their chasms, makes an uncommon, 
hollow, murmuring noise, when the wind rises 
to a breeze. Some of the rocks shelve under the 
water, at no great depth beneath it, as we experi- 
enced by a sudden shock, which convinced us 
that our boat had struck on one of them. All was 

N 3 ^ CQ\)\>o.i\o^ 
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confusion in a moment, and every one of us 
obliged to help to disingage her ; in which we suc- 
ceeded, with no greater misfortune than a thorough 
drenching — a circumstance that obliged us to get 
ashore at the first house that would receive us. It 
was the dwelling of a plain Scotch labourer, who 
also performed the functions of a judge. 

Having passed the boundary that separates the 
United States from the British dominions, we 
reached a garrison town, called St. John's, whither 
the Indian party had arrived before us. With them 
we perceived a middle-aged European, whose lan- 
guishing, harassed countenance, had something 
peculiarly interesting in it; especially, as with the 
traces of grief, was a mixture of calm resignation 
painted on his face. Mr. Franklin was so struck 
with his appearance, that he sat down amongst 
them, and insinuated himself into their favour. The 
stranger seemed pleased with bis attentions, but 
did not appear very communicative^ till an oppor« 
tunity occurred of conversing in private; whea 
he related his history, which is so long it must be 
deferred to a future letter. Adieu- ' May every 
iiappiness attend you. 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON., 



LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIL 
Mr, H. Franklin to Edwin Middlcton. 

St. John^s, on Lake Chufnplain, 

My dear Edwin, 

THERE is no occasion to have recourse 
to noyeU or feigned tales» in order to amuse and 
interest, whilst the occurrences of real life are of- 
len so full of extraordinary accidents, and contain 
^ore instruction than the fictions of the imagina* 
lion*. Arthur mentioned, in his last, a white man: 
that we met with amongst a party of Indians. 
It proved to be a merchant, who resided at Rich- 
mond in Virginia, but, from a train of unfortunate 
/circumstances, had fallen into their hands as a pri- 
soner. A settled distress was marked on his face, 
till he perceived I gained the confidence of the 
phief who commanded the expedition, when some* 
thing like hope began to aninute his listless frame» 
Jtlis master did not watch him with such jealousy as 
to prevent him from telling me his unhappy story, 
iind interesting me in his fate. It happened, some 
time ago, that he was obliged to go to Kentuckyt 

, * The principal circuinstaaces of ;this narrative are facts 
related by the Duke de Jlocbefoucauit Liancourt. 

.' ^ ■ Ni ' to 
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to receive some money that was due to him. He 
was accompanied by a friend, who was a land- 
holder in Kentucky. They piroc«eded together 
to the banks of the Great Kenhaway, where they 
met with several other persons, who were also go- 
ing to Kentucky. They joined company, and pur- 
chased between them one of those sh'ght, large, 
flat.bottomed vessels, without any deck, that are 
used merely to descend the Ohio, but are not suffi- 
ciently substantial to remount the stream. Having 
embarked with their merchandise and stores, they 
proceeded on the voyage, working the vessel them- 
selves. Their company consisted of six persons: 
four men, and. two young women, who were sisters, 
and going to settle, under the protection of a rela- 
tion, at Kentucky. They were all fully aware that 
the navigation of the Ohio is not free from danger 
from the Indians; but they also knew that an attack 
on a vessel in the midst of the stream is very rare, 
and chat such an attempt, with so many on board, 
had not been heard of for many years« Confiding 
in their numbers, they proceeded, without anxiety, 
an hundred and six miles, when, about day break, 
they were alarmed by the most dreadful shrieks, 
proceeding from two white men on the shore ; who 
told them, with the most affecting tone of grief, 
that they had been taken prisoners by the Indians, 
and had made their escape, but feared again to fait 
into their hands. They said they had not eaten any 
thing for the last four days, and entreated, if they 

could 
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could not be taken on board, to be at least supplied 
withsome provision, and saved from perishing by 
hunger. That humanity, which is implanted in 
every breast, pleaded in their favbur with all on 
board ; till a little further consideration induced 
those of most experience to apprehend that they 
should expose themselves to danger, by stop-* 
ping to assist these unfortunate persons. Their 
arguments were, however, overruled by the rest; 
and the women, especially, declared it would be an 
act of the most barbarous cruelty to refuse assist- 
ance to two fellow creatures in such deplorable 
circumstances. Whilst this cbntest between pru- 
dence and compassion was carrying on, the two 
men followed the vessel along the shore. Their 
mournful lamentations, their screams, and expres- 
sions of agonizing* anguish and despair still in- 
creasing, one of the passengers offered to go alone, 
and carry bread to these miserable sufferers, if 
his companions would put him on the land; alledg- 
ing, that he should discern the Indians from afar, if 
they made their appearance ; that in this case, the 
vessel might easily regain the middle of the 
stream ; and that he should be able to reach Lime- 
stone on foot, where they might wait for him. 
Who could resist this proposal, so noble, so gene- 
rous, so full of humanity ? Those who feared 'the 
consequences were obliged to yield. They steered 
towards the shore, where the two sufferers were 
dragging themselves along,* as if tormented by the 
' • ' N 5 roost 
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most excruciating pains. How lamentable, that 
jgenerous compassion should ever be abused! The 
apprehensions of the two gentlemen who opposed 
tbe measure were but too well founded. The 
men were two traitor3, under tbe direction of the 
Indians, and appointed by them to decoy the ves* 
sel to the shore. The Indians followed them at 
some distance, constantly concealing themselves 
behind trees. The moment the vessel reached the 
shore, they burst forth, about twenty-five or thirty 
in number, raised a dreadful howl, and fired on the 
affrighted passengers ; two of whom were killed by 
the first firing, and the rest, in e^ual terror and 
astonishment, endeavoured to regain the middle of 
the stream ; bujt being too near the shore, and 
their dexterity checked by a sense of danger, they 
made but little way. The Indiaxis continued to 
.fire< A man and one of thje young women had 
already fallen victims ; another man was wound- 
ed, and two horses were killed. Mr. Martin, (the- 
name of my new acquaintance,) and two others 
only, were left to use their exertions to save them- 
selves. The fury of the savages increased with 
their hopes of success. Some threw themselves 
into the river, and swam towards the ship ; those 
who remained on shore threatened to repeat 
their fire, if the passengers made the least resist- 
ance, and levelled their pieces at them. The 
swimmers succeeded in bringing the ship on shore, 
and my unfortuuaie (ivttvd ^xsA his companions 
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found in the ship were carried to ihe fire, as well as 
the bodies of the two unfortunate persons who 
had been shot: these they completely stripped of 
their clothes, scalped them, apd tliew ihem into 
the river. The scalps were dried by the fire, to 
increase the trophies of the tribe. To express the 
horror of the surviving sister, or of Mr. Martin, 
(whose particular friend had been one of the vic- 
tims, ] at this dieadful sight, is impossible. Mr. 
Martin and his two male companions were next 
partly stripped, according to the caprice of those 
who were near tliem. The young woman was 
not touched, perhaps from repect to the female 
sex. Mr. Martin's coat and waistcoat were al- 
ready, pulled gfT, and half his shirt ; when one of 
tlie ludians, with an air o( authority, gave him 
back his ahirt, and reproved him who was taking 
ii olT: he gave him also a blanket, instead of his 
coat and waistcoat. They provided him with In- 
dian shoes, made of deer-skins, la exchange fur his 
N 6 own, 
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own, which, with the rest of the clothes, wag added 
to the booty. The Indians were now about se- 
venty in number, amongst whom were several 
women. Their leader assembled them around the 
fire, and, holding the tomahawk in his band, ad* 
dressed them in a long speech, which he delivered 
with great fluency, with gestures and a tone of en- 
thusiasm ; looking frequently up to heaven, or cast- 
ing his eyes down to the ground ; and pointing, now 
to the prisoners — now to the river. The Indians, 
who listened to him with the utmost attention, 
expressed their applause with accents of deep, 
mournful exclamation. The booty was divided 
among the different tribes which shared in this 
enterprise. The tribe of the Shawanese received 
three prisoners, Mr. Martin, the young woman, and 
another of the passengers: the other fell to the 
lot of the Cherokees, and w^s afterwards burnt 
by them. Every prisoner was given to the charge 
of an Indian, who was answerable for his person. 
They were not prevented from the solace of con- 
versing with each other. 

The two men who had decoyed them on shore 
now rejoined the Indians, and were severely re- 
proached by those who had been the wretched vic- 
tims of their dissimulation. They pleaded that 
they had been compelled to act so, on pain of 
death. They said that they had been surprised by 
the Indians six months before, and had been seve- 
ral times employed on these treacherous expe- 

ditioRS* 
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ditions. 'The stores found on board the vessel 
'served the Indians for their mieals, in which they 
generally allowed the prisoners to partake. 

Night coming on, every one lay down to rest 
under the frees. The prisoners were surrounded 
by the tribes to which they were each allotted, 
and singly guarded by the Indians who had the 
charge of them. Mr. Martin was tied by the eU 
bows, and the ends of the ropes were fastened to 
trees, which stood far asunder, so that it was im- 
possible for bim to lie down ; yet they did not 
think this a sufficient security. Another rope, 
fastened to a tree, was tied roUnd his neck, from 
which a rattle was suspended, that on the least mo- 
tion would have awakened the whole troop. The 
rest were treated nearly in the same manner. The 
two white spies enjoyed the most perfect liberty* 
Somelndians were stationed on the outside, to ob- 
serve what was passing in the surrounding country. 
The next morning, the Indians who were posted 
along the banks of the Ohio, reported that a vessel 
was dropping down the river. The prisoners were 
ordered to join the other two, who only yesterday 
beguiled them, in exerting their utmost endeavours 
to decoy the passengers in the ship on shore. How 
powerful is the fear of instant death ! — a punish- 
ment with which they were threatened in case of 
refusal or disobedience. ^ They complied, and 
joined their hardened companions in a crime their 
souls abhorredt Mr. Martin, however, though 

contpelled 
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compelled, for the preservation of his own life, to 
accompany the rest, firmly determine^ pot to be 
guilty of occasioning the slavjery, or probabie 
death, of the unsuspecting passengers on board,.by 
any voluntary action; and consequently, nei- 
either to make the smallest gesture, nor to speak a 
word. Nor was there occasion for his efforts* 
His companions, less refined in their feelings, 
exerted themselves to the utmosf to excite the 
compassion of those on board, who, withput the 
least hesitation, stood in towards- tl^ie ^bore, to sgc- 
eour and rescue from slavery those whom they 
thought unfortunate captiyes. Scarpely had they 
approached withiii a small distance from the shore, 
.when the Indians, who had stolen along behind, 
the bushes, hastened up, fired, and shot the si^ 

■ 

persorj&on board. Shouts of victory succjeeded to 
the howls of barbarous rage. The vesjiel was haul- 
ed on shore j and two of the ill-fated yi.cUms, who 
were not quite dead, wefe imn^ediately dispatched 
by the tomahawk. The six scalps were torn off and 
dried, and the booty divided as before, but with 
fewer formalities. 

The scouts soon after made signals that three 
other vessels were in sight. The same stratagem 
was attempted, but in vain. The passengers were 
too wary tjo be decoyed out of their course. They 
were, however, so much panic-struck as to aban« 
don one of their vessels^ ^bich was )aden with 

stores 
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^tpres and other valuable articles, belonging to sc^ 
veral families who had emigrated, in company, 
from Virginia, to settle in Kentucky. This was » 
rich booty. Without distributing the whole, the 
Indians fixed eagerly on some casks of whiskey. 
They drank so largely, that most of them were 
soon intoxicated* Six or seven, to whom was 
committed the charge of guarding the booty, had 
been ordered, at the beginning of these Bacchan- 
Han revels, to drink with moderation ; and they 
alone retained the use oftheir senses. All the rest 
lay buried in a profound sleep; and amo^g them, 
the leader of the party and the guards of the pri- 
soners. Mr. Martin's mind was too deeply affect- 
ed by his dreadful situation to partake of this dis- 
gusting banquet. Totally absorbed in reflecting 
ypon ^he dangers and miseries that threatened him,, 
and anxiously desirous pi avoiding them, if possi- 
ble, he conceived, that whilst thje Indians were over- 
powered by the effects of the liquor, he might con- 
trive a means of escape. This idea he communi- 
cated to one of his fellow sufferers, who was ly. 
ing by his side. The vessels were fastened to 
stakes along the shore, at a small distance from 
them. The success of their attempt jdepended 
upon their stealing thither unobserved, throwing 
themselves into the first vessel they should find, 
(the night being very dark,) and abandoning her to 
, the stream. If they reached the vessel in safety, 
sucjcess seemed as certain, as instant death if 
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they ghould be discovered. The hopes that this 
scheme had kindled were soon destroyed ; for 
though they spoke in such a low tone of voice as 
seemed hardly possible to have beefi overheard by 
an Indian, who lay at a considerable distance, had 
he had a thorough knowledge of the English, yet he 
arose, and tied them in the same manoer as the night 
before ; without showing, however, any sign of pas- 
sion, or even speaking a word. Separated from each 
other, and convinced that they were closely watched 
even in moments when they had imagined them- 
selves to be totally unguarded, they abandoned 
themselves to the dreadful idea that they were doom- 
ed to a state of hopeless misery. The remembrance 
of all they had heard of the cruelty of the Indians 
towards their prisoners, oppressed them with con- 
stant horror. They expected to be yielded up to 
the grossest insults, and to suffer a lingering, cruel 
death. They considered* the Indians, who were 
lying around them in a state of senseless, brutish 
intoxication, as the instruments of their future 
tortures. Haunted by these painful- ideas, they 
passed the remainder of the night in despair. At 
break of day the surrounding troop awoke, untied 
their prisoners, and renewed their revels with the 
remainder of the whiskey. On the fourth day the 
leader of the band proclaimed bis will that the ex- 
ipedition should be ended, and that each tribe 
should return to their respective homeSi which 

were 
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were all situated in the neighbourhood of the Lakes 
' Ontario and Erie. Mr. Martin, his wounded com- 
panion, and the young woman, had fallen to the 
4ot of the Shawanese. On the first day's journey, 
Mr. Martin was ordered to lead a cow, which they 
had taken from on board one of the plundered 
vessels. The vast booty whi6h formed the share 
of this tribe, was in part conveyed on horses found 
in the vessels, and carried by the Indians, who 
often loaded Mr. Martin with part of their bur- 
then. The Shawanese halted in a beautiful vale, 
where, undei' straggling trees, about forty horses 
were grazing, which in the course of the expedi- 
tion had been taken from the different travel lers^ 
and sent to this spot. The cow was killed thd 
first day, roasted, and devoured: what had not 
been eaten was left behind the next morning, when 
they set out to renew their journey. 

The chief, with eight or ten Indians^ mounted the 
best horses, and placing the young woman upon one 
of them, left the troop, in order to reach their vii* 
lage before the arrival of the rest. 

Mr. Martin and his companion were left with 
the remainder of the troop, to follow more slowly. 
About twelve the troop halted. The game killed by 
the^huntsmen was dressed; and the time of their halt- 
ing was frequently determined by the success of the 
chace. They smoked their pipes before and after 
dinner, and then set out again to pursue their jour- 
ney, until about an hour before night-fall. At this 
time tbey stopped to eat their eveu\tv^tiiw^\ ^^^^^ 
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usually smoked a pipe, in profound silence ; and 
afterwards lay down to rest on hides. During the^ 
march, some Indians, generally the huntsmen, 
formed a kind of van-guard, and others brought 
up the rear, at some distance, to watch whether 
^hc troop was pursued; for the Indians are as mis- 
trustful as they are vigilant. The main body 
marched without any regularity. The van-guard 
seemed charged, in particular, with the care of 1 
looking for game; no more of which they killed 
than was required for the next meal. The wpmea 
cook the food ; having cut it in large pieces they 
put it on stakes driven into the ground ; but oa 
lighting their fires they are careful not to en*> . 
danger the neighbouring trees. 

The prisoners took the advantage of the liberty, 
of keeping constantly together. Their melancholy 
conversation breathed despair, in consequence of 
haying misled the last .favourable opportunity of 
escape; though, not wholly unmixed with hope, 
that some unlooked for accident would preseojt 
them wiih another* Some mistrust v^a& at lengi^ 
.entertained at. their keeping so close to each other» 
which was increased by Mr. Martinis inadvertently 
(drawing from his pocket a knife, which' he had 
carefully [preserved, for the purpose of cutting the 
ropes with which he was tied at night, if any fa^ 
vourable opportunity should pflFer. This occa? 
sioned * heir being again searched, and finally stripr 
jped of their breeches, to prevent them from ser • 
creting any thing that m\^\. l%cvV\\aXft ^€\\ t\^^\^> 
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Instead of the clothes that had been taken from 
them, they were supplied with short aprons, tied 
round their hips, and reaching half way down their 
thighs. But in order efFcctuaily to deprive them of 
the power of concerting measures for regaining their 
liberty, the chief ordered the troop to separate into 
two divisons, and one of the two prisoners to ac- 
company each. Fellowship in misfortune had en- 
dea'red them to each other, and the separation was 
inexpressibly painful to both. Mr. Martin felt 
that his companion in adversity was his support, 
his hope, and the only being with whom he could 
associate; yet he was deprived of this last rest>ur"ce» 
and for a time gave himself up to grief and appre- 
hension. But a wise man does not long remain in 
jthis situation. Being blessed with ah innate firm- 
ness, self- possession, and cheerfulness of temper,^ 
be determined to oi^ercome his feelings, and be- 
guile the mistrust of his masters by an appear- 
'Ance of serenity. Though the hideous image of a 
painful death often impressed his mind, he con- 
soled himself with the thought, that not every pri- 
•oner is irrevocably doomed by the Indians to suf- 
Ser death; but that sometimes they employ their 
captives to assist them in hunting, or adopt thc» 
ais members of their tribes. 

The sameness of the remaining journey was not 

chequered by any remarkable events. The marches 

-.■were longer or shorter, in proportion to the game 

they killed, to the duration of their sleep at noon^ 
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and to the delight they found in their pipes. But 
their length especially depended on the will of the 
chief, and the advice of the conjurors. Their 
dreams frequently alter the direction of their 
journeys. Ignorance and superstition go hand in 
band, amongst the people of all countries. 

Mr. Martin was treated very capriciously, and 
sometimes heaten without any cause. On one of 
these occasions his patience forsook him^ and he 
returned the blows, with the approbation of the 
whole troop. They said he had proved himself a 
a man, and that none but women submitted to such 
treatment without opposition. From that time he 
thought he was treated. with more respect. 

In the cburse of their journey, they met a negro 
laden with whiskey. He was thefslave of an Indian, 
who was hunting in the woods, and had commis- 
sioned him to sell the liquor. The negro soon sold 
his whole stock, and followed the troop, waiting 
for his master. The Indians halted soon after to 
enjoy their whiskey with more ease, and to pre- 
pare, for their entrance into Sandusky, which was 
distant but a few day's journey, by touching up 
their colours; each being at liberty to paint himself 
according to his fancy, except that they all, men 
and women, wear a certain mark, the badge of 
their tribe, on their breast or arms: that of the 
Shawanese is a wolf. The troop was soon joined 
by the negro*s roaster, and shortly after by two 
other Indians, who took Mr. Martin by the hand, 

and 
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and conducted him to the chief, wliom they «eem« 
«d to address in a suppliant manner. After an 
hout's conversation, of which Mr. Martin was evi- 
dently the subject, and after the petitioners bad 
presented two gaHons of whiskey, Mr. Martin was 
delivered to them, and carried off. Every ray of 
hope now vanished: he~gave himself up to certain 
destruction : he dared not, for some time, ask his 
fate of the negro, who understood English, lest he 
he should betray him. He moved on in silence 
and secret despair; but being no longer able to 
support the torturing idea of uncertainty, he at 
last, with great timidity, applied to the negro, who 
told him, that one of the two Indians to whom he 
now belonged, had some time ago killed one of the 
Mingo tribe, and by their laws, he was bound to 
furnish a person instead of the one he had slain, or 
be himself surrendered to tlie vengeance of his fa- 
mily; that being too poor to buy a prisoner, he had 
prevailed on the Shawanese, by entreaties and the 
whiskey, to make him a present of their new taken 
prisoner: and that, therefore, he now belonged to 
to the Mingoes, to whom he would be delivered up 
in a few days. The prospect of slavery w^s pleas- 
ing, compared with the dread of torture and death, 
which he had had constantly before his eyes. 

JBe journeyed on with his new masters for seve- 
ral days, in the same manner as with the former, 
except that he was not tied at night. Unfortu- 
nately, tbey fell in with the Shawanese again ; and 
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and the chief, become sober, regretted bis foraier 
generosity ; and being the stronger, from the num- 
bers thataccotApanied him, compelled theMidgoei 
to resign Mr. Martin to his former misery* and anx- 
iety. Some days after they met an Indian driving a 
horse laden with whiskey, belonging to a tribe re- 
siding farther to tht eastward. The desire of 
•another revel induced the chief to exchange his 
prisoner for a cask of that intoxicating liquor. He 
was once more consigned to a new master, who 
employed, him in assisting in the chace ; and after 
hunting some time in the woods, « carried him to 
his town, that bordered on the eastern side of 
Lake Ontario. Here he had passed several months 
in captivity, occupied in menial offices, though he 
was not treated with severity. Having gained the 
confidence of his masters, by his docility and in- 
dustry, he had prevailed on them to suffer him to 
accompany them on a trading expedition to St. 
John's, in hopes that he might meet with some 
person who would sympathise with his misfor- 
tunes, and redeem him from the slavery under 
which he groaned. I could not hear this affecting 
recital without attempting to deliver hinti ; but he 
had rendered bimsell so useful to his employers, 
that, after many proposals that were rejected, I al- 
most despaired ol success. At length I prevailed, 
by the influence of a box of paints, several hun- 
di^ed silver buttons, with other silver trinkets, and 
two casks of rum. To express the gratitude and* 
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satisfactibn that were shown by Mr. Martin is im- 
possible. I advanced him a siim of Anoney to en- 
Bb\c httri to make the best of his way to Philadel- 
phia, where he has relations, who are persons of 
the fitst' respectability ; and as'he ippealTs to be a 
man of worth, I hive no dbuht of fecei viftg r*e- 
mittarices ffoi^ him, to reimburse tfie for what 
I have cbcpended* on' his accoiinr. The days which 
aSbrd such opportunities of succouring the dis- 
tressed, shocrld be reckoned Amongst iht happiest 
of bur lives. May you enjoy nfiariy of therh, and 
suffer rtdnt to escape, withoui! tasting the exquisite' 
pleasure they afford; • 

' ' Your's, &c. 

H. FRANKLIN. 



LETTER. XXXII!, 
Arthur Middleionto his Brother Echciii 



My DEAR Edwin, - 

' ' • THfe' country around St, John's is fla^ 
and alrtH)st destitute of trees, from a dreadful fire 
which destroyed the woods ior miles, and has rert- 
A^Tci firifig very sitfafce. 
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We set out from this place in a light waggon, 
which carried us through a picturesque country, 
by the town of Chambly, adorned with a fine old 
castle, built by the French, to La Prarie, a small 
place, where we exchanged our vehicle Cor a 
bateau» in which we embarked for Montreal. A 
bateau is a flat-bottomed boat, with sharp ends, 
particularly adapted to the stormy lakes and rivers 
of America. 

Since we left St. John's, the face of things bears 
quite a different aspect, and it is easy to perceive 
that we have entered a new territory. The British 
flag; soldiers on duty; the French inhabitants 
running about in their red night-caps ; the children 
saluting you at the doors ; (a custom never ob* 
served in the United States;) the improved appear- 
ance of the houses ; large Reman Catholic churches 
and chapels; priests in their robes; nuns; friars ; 
large wooden crucifixes by the foad side ; and, 
above all, a universal change of language from 
English to French. In order to account for these 
alterations, I must tell you, that Canada belonged to 
the French, till it was ceded by treaty to the Eng- 
lish, in 1760; and it is still chiefly inhabited by 
people of French extraction, who are allowed the 
exercise of the Catholic religion, j 

Montreal is the capital of Upper Canada. It is 
built upon an island of the same name, in the river 
*St. Lawrence, and is surrounded with walls, though 
the suburbs extend far beyond them. The builds, 

ings 
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ings within the walls are composed of a compact, 
dark-coloured limestone, which whitens in the fire, 
and becomes greyish when exposed to the air and 
sun : those in the suburbs are chiefly wood. The 
lower part of the town, where most of the shops are 
situated, has a gloomy aspect, especially towards 
evening, when the doors and windows are regu- 
larly shut up with sheet-iron shutters, a precaution 
used against fire — an accident thai has so often 
been attended here with dreadful consequences, 
that the inhabitants, who can afibrd it, cover the 
roofs of their houses with tin plates, instead of 
shingles. The streets are narrow, but there are 
two open squares ; and the town is embellished 
with several churches and convents. The cathedral 
is a spacious edifice, and has five richly decorated 
altars : the doors are always open ; and numbers of 
people frequent it to pay their priva.te devotions, 
when there is no public worship performed. One 
Sunday that we attended the celebration of high 
mass, the crowd was so great, that the steps on the 
outside were covered with people, who continued 
kneeling, with their hats ofif, during the service. It 
happened that there was a grand funeral at this 
church, at the time of our stay in the town. A 
number of priests accompanied it, chaunting 
prayers, followed by little boys in white robes 
and black caps, with wax lights in their hands. 
These .are the usual ceremonies for all whose re- 
htions can afibrd to pay for them. The^inhabitant# 

O ^^^ 
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•re lively, polke, and sbctable, and live in such 
harmony that you would suppose they were all re- 
lated. The Island of Montreal is twenty-eight 
miles k>ng. On it are several mountains. The 
foot of the largest of them is encircled with neat 
country houses, and pretty gardens ; and its sides 
are covered with lofty trees. From this place a 
prodigious extent of country bursts upon the 
sight, with the noble river St. Lawrence winding 
through it. On one side flows the river smoothly 
on, after passing down the tremendous rapids above 
the town, where it is hurried, with a noise like 
thunder, over huge rocks. On the opposite side is 
seen the town, with its churches, monasteries, 
glittering spires, and the shipping under its ruined 
walls. 

Mr. Franklin having formed the resolution o( 
passing the Avinter at Quebec, and the autumn 
being pretty much advanced, we again embarked 
on. board a bateau, covered witb an awning 
stretched over hoops, and sailed down the river-St. 
•Lawrence. For several leagues below Montreal, 
the houses are so numerous, that it appears like a 
continued village. These buildings are remarka- 
bly neat; and in each hamlet, be it ever so small, 
there is a church : the spires are generally covered 
with tin, which, sparkling in the sun, has a preiiy 
<lfFect through the trees. 

SoreHe is a town standing at the mouth of the 
river of the same uame^ which runs from Lake 
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Chatnplain into the St. Lawrence. This town was 
to have been built upon a very extensive scale ; but 
instead of that» it now consists of a few indifierent 
straggling houses. It is principally inhabited by 
subjects of the United States, who, being attached 
to the British Government, fled hither when the 
Americans became independent. They are chiefly 
employed in ship building. A little beyond So* 
reile» the river expands to a great breadth, and. is 
so thickly sprinkled with smallislands, that it is 
astonishing how large vessels can pass between 
them. This wide part is called the Lac St. Pierre» 
It afterwards Harrows, ^and is nowhere more than 
two miles across before it reaches Quebec. This 
city, where we have taken up our residence for 
two or three months, is situated on a very lofty 
point of land, at the confluence of the rivers St. 
Lawrence and St. Charles. It is built on a rock 
of limestone, and is divided into the upper and 
lower town; the latter stands close to the water, 
and the former on rocks, so steep that they are ab- 
solutely inaccessible. Thus it is strongly fortified 
by nature and art, the side towards the land being 
defended by stupendous works. The lower town 
is a dirty, confined, disagreeable place, chiefly in- 
habited by traders concerned in the shipping. The 
elevated situation of the upper town renders it 
healthy and pleasant, though the streets are narrow 

* 

and irregular. It is the residence of the governor, 
gentry, and principal merchants. Most of the 

O 2 \\o\i^^^% 
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houses are very high» and built wilh stone. The 
house the governor inhabits is called the chateau. 
It stands in an open place, on the edge of a preci« 
pice that can only be ascended by birds. In fine 
weather, during summer, one of the regiments be- 
longing to the garrison parades in this square, and 
the band plays to serenade the gentry, who make it 
a public walk. Opposite to the chateau is the 
Franciscan monastery, and near it the Jesuits* col- 
lege. There are also several nunneries ; and being a 
garrison town, large barracks, and an armoury fur- 
nished with ten thousand stand of arms, fancifully 
disposed, like those in the Tower of London. 

We have taken our abode in the upper town of 
Quebec, which overlooks the most grand and de- 
lightful scenery imaginable. As soon as I rise, I 
throw up my window, and cast my eye over stu- 
pendous rocks, immense rivers, variegated forests, 
cultivated plains, mountains, lakes, towns, villages, 
and shipping; forming at once a rich picture of 
nature and art. The loftiest part of the rock, on 
which the upper town is built, is called Cape 
Diamond, because spars of a brilliant quality are 
found in its cavities. This elevated precipice rises 
one thousand feet above the level of the river. 
You need not be surprised, therefore, that the 
prospect from it is sublime and extensive. Mr. 
Franklin's taste differs from mine : he prefers the 
view from a point not quite so high, because be 

thinks 
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thinks the objects are not seen clearly, from the 
prodigious distance between them and the spec« 
tator. 

I often visit, with enthusiasm, the spot marked 
by a large stone, where General Wolf expired, 
just as he heard the news that his troops had gained 
the victory, and got Quebec into their possession;, 
an atchievement that few, possessed of less m^igna- 
nimity and skill, would have dared to undertake, 
and in which still fewer would have succeeded. 

The market people carry their goods in little 
carts, drawn by dogs, that resemble the Newfound- 
land breed, and are wonderfully sagacious and 
tractable* I have already had several rides in a 
cariole, or sledge» drawn by half a dozen of them, 
yoked together ; and journeys are often performed 
in this manner. In a few weeks you shall hear 
from met with a farther account of this country* 
In the mean time, believe that I am always, affec* 
lionately» 

Your's, 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON- 



O a LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIV. 



Arthur Middleton to his Brother Edwin, 

MoMtrtal. 

Dearest Edwin, 

OUR stay here, and at Quebec, has ena^ 
bled me to collect many patticulars of Canada, and 
the manners of its inhabitants ; especially as we 
have made several excursions from the town. It 
\s necessary you should know, that the British pos* 

■ 

sessions in North America are divided into Upper 
and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia. The two first are governed by a viceroy, 
deputed by the king of Great Britain, and two 
houses of legislature — one hereditary, the other 
elective ; the former corresponding to our House 
of Lords, the latter to our House •f Commons. 
Upper Canada is divided into the four districts of 
Detroit, Niagara, Kingstone, and St. John's. 

The defence of the country is entrusted to the 
inhabitants, every male being a militia-man» fron^ 
from fifteen to fifty; except those who are em- 
ployed in the public offices of governtnent, the 
Quakersy the Dunkers, and the Baptists, whose 

religious 
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IfBligious principles forbid ihem to follow the pro- 
fession of a soldier; and they are fined a sum of 
money, in lieu of the service that would otherwise 
be required of them. 

Every religion is tolerated. The Roman Catho- 
lic prevails most ; though government favours 
that of the church of England. 

Servants are extremely scarce, as most of those 
who come from Eunipe obtain lands, and so be- 
come farmers; therefore, the regulation that gives 
freedom to all negroes, the moment ihey arrive in 
Canada, is as wise as it is humane. 

Lower Canada is very productive in small grain, 
small fiuii5, and garden vegetables of every de- 
scription. Currants, gooseberries, raspberries, and 
grapes, grow wild. The raspbertiesare panicubrly 
line, and abound in ihc woods ; but the grapes re- 
quire the gardener's care to bring them to perfec- 
tion. Tobacco also thrives well ; aild that grown 
in this country is esteemed for in peculiar tnild- 
ness. The variety of trees in the forests of Canada 
is surprising, and highly pleasing lo an admirer of 
the works of creation. Oaks, elms, ashes, pines, 
sycamores, chesnuts, walnuLs, of each several spe- 
cies, besides others not so well known. The sugar 
maple grows in all parts of the country, and is a 
very useful tree; as not only sugar may be made 
-from it, but vinegar, table beer, and an excellent 
spirit. The country people pierce these trees with 
an augur, and put a vessel beneath, to catch the sap 
. O4 aK 
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as it falls, which they refine by boiling till it is 
converted into sugar, and a sufficient quantity is 
procured to nearly stSppIy the inhabitants, who seU 
dom use any other. 

Manufactures not being yet arrived at great per- 
fection, the imports from Europe chiefly consist in 
earthenware, hardware, the more elegant articles 
of household furnitlire, stationery, leather, grocery, 
wines, and spirits : in return for these things, the 
Canadians export furs in immense quantities, 
wheat, flour, flax seed, pot-ash, timber, staves, and 
lumber, dried fish, oil, ginsing, and various medi- 
cinal drugs, 

A considerable portion of the lands in Lower 
Canada is in the possession of seigniors, who may 
be compared to thriving farmers in England ; but 
the peasants, who cultivate their estates, are their 
vassals, and, in many respects^ are dependent upon 
them. 

When the country was yielded to England, it 
was agreed that the Roman Catholic religion should 
continue to be the profession of the people at large; 
consequently, convents, nuns, and friars, with the 
other peculiarities of a catholic country, are to be 
seen here in all their formalities : amongst others, 
huge wooden crucifixes are common, by the road 
side, some of them richly ornamented and painted. 
The superstitious people call them Bons Dieuxj 
and pull off their hats and make a reverend obeis- 
ance to these posts, at which I cannot forbear 
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smiling ; though my good friend reproves R>e for 
it» by saying that I ought to respect the inten* 
tion of the most absurd act of devotion, and pity 
the ignorance of the devotee. 

The female French peasants af e generally very 
pretty ; and their beauty is improved by the taster- 
fulness of their summer dress. Most of them wear 
a boddice of blue or scarlet, without sleeves^ a 
petticoat of a different colour, and a straw hat.. 
They look old early,, which is attributed to their 
working too hard, their husbands leaving many 
fatiguing employments to them ; but ta make thenk 
amends, they are persons of great consequence ixh 
the family, for a Canadian never makes a bargait^ 
without consulting his wife ; which probably arises 
from the superior learning of the women, as they 
are better taught th^n the men, who seldom are able 
to read or write. Both sexes are generally very 
cheerful, and are fond of dancing and singing,, 
which are favourite amusements, even amongst 
the lower classes. I believe that the men are the^ 
most dexterous managers of bateaux in the world,. ' 
in rapid rivers. But for our confidence in the 
skill of the boatman, we should have given our-^ 
selves up at the strong current that hurried us^ 
through the midst of large rocks, with precipitate 
violence, just as we approath^d Montreal. We 
seemed every moment on the point of being.dashed 
to pieces. They, however, brought us safe over^ 
The canoes thai are used on the river St^ Law*^ 

O 5 X^t^^iSt. 
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r^nce are curionsly constructed of the bark of the 
birch tree, which grows to a very Urge size in the ' 
f&ore northern part of the country. This bark re- 
sembles that of the cork tree, and is so flexible, it 
th^y be r6lled up Kke a piece of cloth ; so that the 
Indians, when they go a hunting, provide them- 
selves with some of it, to make a covering for a 
temporary hut. The canoes are formed with ribs 
nofade of thick, tough rods, covered With this bark, 
and are of different sizes ; some of them holding 
one man only^ and others twenty. Unless people 
are used to these frail vessels, they are easily over- 
set ; for they are so light, that two men are not over* 
. loaded by carrying one, of a moderate size, on their 
shoulders ; and so swift, that they leave the best 
keel-boat behind them. 

The most common carriage in Lower Canada is 
a calash, which is a sort of one-horse chaise, that 
holds two people, besides the driver, who sits on a 
box placed over the foot-board. On each' side of 
the carriage is a little door, which serves as an en- 
trance, and, when shut, is convenient to prevent 
any thing from falling out. The harness is clum- 
sy, studded with brass nails, and decorated with 
small bells, that make a mOst disagreeable jingle. 
During the severe frosts, sledges are frequently 
used, and form a favourite diversion. ^They are of 
two kinds, covered and open : (he covered sledge 
is like the bo^y of a chariot, covered all crver with 
fur^ and put upon lv?g uoxv ivrnxxvct^ ^^^^^ Ukc a 
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pair oF skates ; the open sledge varies in shape, ac- 
cording to the slate ol the owner, and is often very 
handsomely decorated. Those belonging to the 
gentry are drawn by one or two horses, placed like 
those in a lendem ; and the ladies who ride in them 
are generally dressed superbly, in the most valu- 
able turs. These sledges glideover the snow with - 
such swiftness and so little noise, that, lo prevent 

K accidents, ihey are obliged to give notice of their 
■proach, by bells attached to the harneas, or by a 
irn sounded before them. 
Though the cold is so intense, I do not suffer 
ore from it than I did in England ; for when I go 
Toad I ara covered from head to foot with fur. 
My cap is so contrived that nothiug but my eye« 
and nose is to be seen ; and every part of our house 
is warmed with stoves. Our doors and windows 

kare double; so that no cold air can enter to income 
ibode us. The heat and cold are both felt in the ' 
extreme in Canada; but the climate is not subject 
to such sudden changes, in the same day, as in the 
United States. The suow generally begins to fall 
in Nbvember, when it is disagreeably cold and raw, 
and the sky is dark and lowering: by the middle 
of December the sky clears, and the frost sets in ; 
i-.«nd for six weeks there is seldom any alteration. 
^his is the season of gaiety and pleasure, as we 
: most agreeably experienced. Music, danc. 
Bug, skating, and social parties, enliven every day, 
md make us disregard the cold and the snow, 
O 6 Daiva^ 
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During this long frost, we returned, in a sledge, to 
Montreal. We were three days on the road ; but 
we were ^Trapped in our fur pelisses, and defied 
the rigours of the northern sky. The weather was 
xemarkably clear ; the roads as hard as a rock ; and 
the frost on the trees glittered like a forest of dia- 
monds. We glided as swift as an arrow, and on 
our arrival were welcomed hy our friends with that 
warmth of heart and sociability that renders every 
place charming. In this pleasing society we have 
passed the winter ; but a rapid change, that has 
within a few days taken place, warns us that our 
departure is not very distant The snow has dis* 
appeared; the fields, clothed with the richest ver- 
dure, bear the appearance of spring ; and the trees 
already display a beautiful foliage of fresh tints. 

Montreal is the grand mart for the fur trade; 
the skins of various animals, collected by the Indi- 
ans, being brought thither, from a vast distance, 
^long rivers and lakes, and then are transported to 
Europe. -I have bespoke a fine black bear*skin» to 
make a mufFfdr my mother, which I hope she wiU 
wear for my sake. The skins of beavers> otters, 
martins, ^rvd wild cats, are called fine peltry ; but 
those cargoes are termed mixed peltry, when, with 
the fiaer, sorts, are packed wolves, foxes, buffaloes^ 
de^r, and bears. 

One of OUT rides was to the river Montmorenci, 
that unites with the St. Lawrence, about seven 
miles below Quebec. The country through which 
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it passes is wild, and thickly wooded ; and its course 
lies over a bed of broken rocks, till it comes to the 
brink of a precipice, down which it descetids in 
one uninterruped fall of two hundred and forty- 
feet : the water seems to reach the bottom slowly, 
and has the appearance of snow, as it is received 
in a natural bason of rock ; and the spray, when the 
sun shines, reflects the most vivid tints. The 
cataract of La Chandeelre has a very different as* 
pect, but is not less beautiful. It is not half the 
height of that of Montmorenci, but' it is two hun- 
dred and fifty feet wide ; and the banks are covered 
with the grandest forest trees, and form, amidst the 
piles of broken rocks that He scattered around, 
some of the most romantic views imaginable. 

My letter is already too long, yet it will not be 
complete unless I add a few particulars of our 
journey from Quebec to Montreal. At the first 
post-house, our driver, with his hair in a queue, 
bound up with an eel-skin, announced our arrival 
by a loud crack of his whip, which brought out 
the post-master and all his family to the door to 
welcome us. The old lady was very stylish, in a 
close French cap. She gave us a good breakfast, 
of which we stood greatly in need. The road runs 
mostly along the banks of the St. Lawrence, pre- 
senting the same views of neat little towns and vil- 
lages, we so much admired from the water, in our 
passage to Quebec. In the first forty miles we 
were often gratified with prospects of great suh- 
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limity. In some places the immemsc river, like a 
lake confined between ranges of mountains, seem- 
ed to roll under our feet; and the largest merchant- 
men, as we looked down from the steep banks, ap- 
peared no bigger than fishing boats. We took re- 
freshment at a town called Trois Rivieres, from 
its situation on the shore of the St. Lawrence, 
close to the mouth of the river St. Maurice — the 
largest of thirty rivers that fall into the St. Law- 
rence, on the north-west side alone, between Que- 
bec and Montreal. This river is divided into 
three streams, by two large islands, just before it 
is lost in the mighty St. Lawrence. The town is 
not large ; the streets are narrow, and many of the 
houses are built only of wood : but we were so 
well amused at the convent of St. Ursule, that we 
disregarded the meanness of the town. We first 
entered the chapel, the doors of which open to the 
street, under a porch. It is very lofty, but not 
extensive. Opposite to the entrance is the altar, 
which is richly 'ornamented ; on each side of it is a 
lattice, the one leading to an apartment allotted for 
sick nuns, the other connected with the choeur of 
the chapel. Here we were desired to ring a bell. 
Upon this the curtain within the lattice was drawn 
back, and we discovered an apartment surrounded 
with nuns, and furnished with analtar, near which 
kneeled several nuns, dressed in black stuffgowns, 
with white handkerchiefs spread over their shoul- 
ders, and drawn cWt \x^ v.o v\ifc \JcA^i;vv\ to these 
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were joined a kind of hood, of white linen, that 
covers half, the forehead, the temples, and ears. 
Each of them had, besides, a flowing veil of black 
gauze; and a silver cross hung from the breast. 
The works of these sisters in birch bark, embroi- 
dered with elk hair, dyed 6f the most brilliant 
colours, are very ing,enious: of the^e materials 
they make pocket - books, work - bags, dressing- 
boxes, models of Indian canoes, and a variety of 
the warlike weapons used by the Indians. Stratigers 
are expected to pbrdhase some of them^ which I 
did willingly, and shall send them by the fin^t 
opportunity td Catharine and Louisa, as sp^^i* 
mens of the aft. Besides wc^ks of fancy, these 
good sisters employ themselves in attending on^ 
the sick in the hospital^ which is close tojbe con- 
vent. ' 

Here I will close this long epistle, and f<5r the 
present bid you adieu. 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 
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LETTER XXXV. 



Arthur Middlefon to Edwin. 



Kingston, 
My dear Boy, ^ 

IT 18 said the eye is not satisfied with 
seeing, which may be truly applied to us ; for after 
the vast extent we have traversed, and the variety 
that has occurred in the course of our peregrina- 
tions, I could not behold a party of Montreal deal- 
ers in furs, set off for an expedition to the distant 
lakes that lie towards the> Pacific Ocean, without an 
ardent desire to share their adventureSr whatev^er 
difficulties they might encounter. Mr. Franklin 
was not long in yielding to my importunities; but 
choosing to visit the celebrated Falls of Niagara, we 
took a different course, and agreed to meet them at 
Machillimaekinack. We accordingly embarked at 
Chine, a sm: II pleasant village about nine miles 
higher up on the island, to avoid the strong rapids 
just above Montreal. Here are very extensive store- 
houses, belonging to the king of England, where 
the presents for the Indians are deposited. On the 
opposite side of the river stands the village of the 
C6ckenonaga lnd'iaus» cV^^Q.^} CQxv&Uua^of a few 
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log-houses, and a Roman Catholic church, g^i^f 
adorned with pictures, lamps, and other finery, to 
attract the attention of these people. When the 
wind was favourable, we used our sails — when 
otherwise, the boatmen were obliged to take their 
oars; a labour that they always cheer wjth a song, 
in which every man of them joins, whether hi? 
voice is melodious or not. A strong current, at 
times, obliged them to keep as close as possible to 
the shore, and push the bateau along with light 
poles, headed with iron. They are often obliged^ 
to rest from this exertion, when they seldom fail 
to fill their pipes, which they keep constantly in 
their mouths ; for a French Canadian without it is 
a rare sight. On one part of the river, called the 
Lake of St. Louis, our vessels were covered with 
swarms of little white insects, rather larger than a 
gnat, but of such a delicate texture, that they 
crumble to powder with a touch* We passed the 
first night on a small island named Perot, at the 
mouth of the Utawas river. Here I enjoyed a 
novel scene. After our boatmen bad secured the 
little fleet of bateaux, they divided themselves into 
small parties, and kindled fires along the shore, 
that they flight cook their victuals for the next 
day, and keep themselves warm during the night* 
These men are so hardy, that in fine weather they 
sleep on the bare grass, with no other covering 
than a short blanket; and when it is stormy they 
shelter themselves with a sail, or a bfanket spread 
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against the wind, over a few poles stuck into the 
ground. I envied their independence, and tried, 
one night, to imitate it» but I got a trimming coldr 
The next day we crossed the Utawas, in order to 
gain the mouth of the south-west branch of theSu 
Lawrence. The river at this^ place rushes down % 
into the lake over immense rocks, with such im- 
petuosity, and the breakers run so high, that I fully 
expected our bateaux would be overset,, or filled 
with water. The dexterity of our boatmen, how- 
ever, got us safe through these rapids, as they are 
properly named, for boats are carried down the 
stream at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. As- 
cending the stream was, on the contrary, so tedious^ 
that our party were put on shore,, determining to 
proceed on foot, till the bateaux had passed thi» 
difficult navigation. .We got a comfortable dinner 

an the English style, ac a neat tavern, kept by an 
Binglish woman, m the pretty village of the Hill oF 
Cedars. This evening the bateaux were drawn up 

-^for the night, at the foot of the hill of the lake, and 
we pitched our tent on the edge of a wood, at a lit* 
tie distance from- the river. I was fatigued, and 
slept as soundly as if I had been on a down bed. 
The next morning we entered the Lake Sft. Francis^ 
about twenty-five miles long; and landed on the 
Isle aux Raisins, named so from the abundance of 
wild vines that grow upon it. The Indians, who 
possess it, were very friendly, ^nd sold us some' 
wild ducks and fresh-caught fish, for a trifle. 

^v%Ht 
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Night after night we passed much in the same 
manner, tinder the shelter of eur tent, Which did 
not secure us from the effects of a dreadful hurri- 
cane, attended with torrents of rainthat drencehed 
us to the skim 

Some of our friends were excellent shots : when 
we went on shore to avoid the rapids, of which we 
passed several, they mostly carried their guns^ 
and killed a number of wood- pigeons, except be- 
ing smaller, very much like those we have in Eng- 
land. Having passed the last rapid below the 
mouth of theOswegatchee, the most considerable 
of those rivers within the territory that falls into the 
St. Lawrence, the current became gentle, and we 
entered the Lake of a Thousand Islands. The mul- 
tiplicity of small islets that cover its surface give 
it this name* They vary ih size, from several 
mites round to a spot not bigger than our boat*. 
All of them are covered with wood ; and many ot 
them are guarded by rocks* and crags of fantastic 
shapes, that rise to a considerable height above the 
water. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty and variety of 
prospects this lake affords. In some parts, our ba- 
teaux seemed to be hemmed in by islands, whose 
rich foliage hung over the water. Between the trees 
were the hunting encampments of the Indians, when, 
on a sudden, a narrow passage led us into the open 
lake. After enjoying these ever* changing views, 

we 
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we were landed at Kingston, a garrisoned town o( 
great trade, situated at the mouth of a deep bay, 
at the north-eastern extremity of Lake Ontario. 
Before I proceed, I must entreat you to cast 
your eye on the map, and trace the course of the 
mighty St. Lawrence. At its mouth, it is ninety 
miles wide, and it is navigable, for ships of the line, 
as far as Quebec, a distance of four hundred 
miles from the sea. ^ If we consider that immense 
body of water that flows from Lake Winnipic 
through the Lake of the Woods, Lakes Superior, 
Erie, Huron, and Ontario, down to the sea, as 
one continued stream, it must excite our wonder 
and admiration. 

After introducing to your attention an .object so 
sublime and noble, which must naturally raise 
your mind to the omnipotence of its great Author, 
I shall conclude; as all common topics most, after 
this, appear trifling and insignificant. 

Adieu, my dear, brother. Your's, &c. 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 
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LETTER XXXVL 



Arthur Aliddleton to his Brother Edwin 



Niagara, 
lA'i OBAR £dWIN« 

WE took a few day's rest at Kingston ; 
the ground near the city rises with a gentle swell, 
and forms, from the lake, a sort of amphitheatre of 
lands cleared/ but not yet cultivated. * A Few of 
the houses are built of stone and brick, but the 
generality are only of wood. The barracks are a 
stone bdifice, surrounded with palisadoes. Kings- 
ton is a Jiind of mart for the goods brought np the 
St. Lawrence, for the supply of the upper country: 
nere they are deposited in stores, (the American 
name for warehouses,) till they can be exported 
across the lakes. A great number of furs also are 
collected in this town from the country beyond 
the lakes, and some are brought in by the Indians, 
who hunt in the neighbourhood. 

Having taken a full survey of this town, Mr. 
Franklin bargained with the captain of a large 
vessel bound for Niagara, for the use of the cabin ; . 
and, on the signal of a fair wind, w6 embarked for 
crossing Lake Ontario, the most easterly of the 
{gur lakes, through which the l}oundary line 
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passes, that separates the United States from the 
province of Upper Canada. It is two hundred 
and twenty miles in length, and, in the broadest 
part, seventy wide. Our voyage was exactly the 
«ame as if we had been on the ocean, for the 
shoi^es being generally flat and sandy, we were 
mostly out of sight of land; and this lake being 
less subject to storms than the others that are near 
it, the passage was calm andprosperoas* A«we 
approached the town of Niagara, often called 
Newach, we admired the handsome appearance of 
the fort. Here we were put ashore, and soon en- 
tered the town, which is one of the principal of 
Upper Canada, and the centre of the gentility of 
the province. The houses for the common people 
are mostly of wood, but chose designed for the 
residence of the officer^ of government are very 
handsome buildings. It stands on the western 
bank of the river of the same name, in a very 
, pleasant situation; but it is miserably unhealthy, 
the inhabitants being very subject to the ague, as 
I have unfortunately experienced during the last 
three (kys. I have had two violent fits of it. I am 
now swallowing doses of bark every two hours, 
in hopes of preventing a return of it. Agues and 
intermiitents are very prevalent in many parts of 
America, particularly where the land has been 
lately cleared of wood ; which is attributed to the 
vapours that rise from the earth, when first lurned 
up, which ha» never before been cultivated. I 
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iiope I shall soon recover my health, as in many 
of our wanderings 1 am obliged to fast as well as 
feast, and have no opportunity for indulgence. 
Though there is no regular market at this place, 
we fare well: yesterday we had a haunch of veni- 
son, and salmon, for dinner; both purchased from 
an Indian, who gladly exchanged them for a bor- 
tie of rum and a loaf of bread. Lake Ontario, and 
all the rivers that fall into it, abound with excellent 
salmon, and many different kinds of salt-water fish, 
wrhicb come up the river St. Lawrence ; as well 
as a great varietyj of those kinds* that live in fresh 
water, its own natural inhabitants* The Indians, 
whose chief occupation, besides war, is fishing 
and hunting, have a curious method of taking the 
"fish in this lake. Two men go at night on these 
expeditions, in a canoe : the one sits in the stern, 
and paddles the boat along ; and the other stands 
with a spear in his hand, over a flambeau placed in 
the head of the canoe. The light attracts the fish ; 
they crowd on all sides of the canoe ; and the 
spearsman, accustomed to the business, strikes 
them with such dexterity, that he seldom misses his 
aim. 

The day and hour being fixed for our visit to the 
famous falls, we mounted our horses early, and 
set out on our expedition. I must confess, my impa- 
tience was so great, I was often ready to leave tl e 
company and advance before them. Though good 
manners restrained me from this indulgence to my 
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«wn feelings, my attention was entirely engrosied 
with watching for the first glimpse of the white 
column of mist that rises over the cataract, and 
listening for the roar of the impetuous torrent; but 
I could perceive neither, till we approached with- 
in a mile of the .place, though Captain Toddrel, 
a gentleman in Dur company, assured us that he 
had himself heard the tremendous soupd, at the 
distance of forty miles, and seen the white cloud, ' 
hovering in the air, still farther off. These appear- 
ances depend upon the state of the atmosphere, 
which at this time was unfavourable to our wishes. 
At length we attained the point so earnestly de- 
sired : the grand spectacle appeared before us in. 
all its majesty. The river, closely hemmed in by 
the rocks on the right, encroaching upon its chan- 
nel, branches into two arms; one of which flows 
along the bank formed by these rocks ; and the 
other arm, which is far the most considerable, be- 
ing separated by a small island, runs straight on to 
the left, and sweeps through a capacious natural 
bason of stone, which it fills with much foam and 
noise. Its course being obstructed by other rocks, 
it makes a turn, and with redoubled vioFence meets 
the other branch, and their united force rushes 
down a perpendicular ledge of rocks, one hundred 
and sixty feet high, partly hollowed out by the in- 
cessant impetuosity of the falling current. Its 
width is nearly equal to that of the channel of 
the river, the uuit'ormity of which is only in- 
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terrupted by the island X mentioned before, which 
separates the two arms» rests unshaken on its 
rocky basis, and seems, as it were, to swim be* 
tween the two streams, which rush at once into 
this stupendous chasm. Picture to yourselves 
what a mighty torrent that must be, that proceeds 
from the united waters of the Lakes Erie, Michi« 
gan, St. Clair, Huron, and Superior; and the 
numerous rivers that empty themselves into these 
lakes, and yoii will form some faint idea of the 
vast body of waters that, incessantly supplies this 
astonishing cataract, which tumbles down perpen* 
ilicularly on the rocks. * 

The colour of the water is at times a dark green» 
at others a foaming white; brilliant in all parts, and 
displaying a thousand hues, according to the ef* 
fects of the rays of the sun, the time of day, the 
state of the air, the force of the wind, and the co- 
lour of the sky. The water that reaches the hot- 
torn, obstructed in its fall by fragments of rock, is 
in violent agitation, continually spouting, and 
foaming, and ^ throwing on shore logs of wood, 
bodies of trees, boats, and wrecks, which the 
stream has swept away in its course. The noise, 
agitation, irregularity, and rapid descent of the 
stream, continues seven or eight miles; nor can the 
river be safely passed in a boat till it reaches 
Queenstown, nine miles from the falls. But to 
proceed, Captain Toddrel, who is well acquainted 
with every part of these stupendous falls, led us 

P first 
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first to tlie brink of a dce]p, hollow place, sur- 
rourrflcd with large trfees, frotti the bottom of 
which ris^s thick volumes of whitish tnist, re- 
€dmblit!gthe ^moke of burhing weeds. Here we 
followed him down a steep bank, for fifty yards, 
%^hich led us to a marshy piece of ground covered 
With bushes; thence he conducted us to the Tabfe 
Reck, which'^tands to the front of the gre^t fall, 
and rises forty feet aboVe it* How shall I express 
my sensations when arrived at this spot ! For some 
time I was lost in wonder, but collecting my 
thoughts, the sublime im^gies before me excited 
a sort of devotional awe, and raised emotions of 
adoration to that Infinite ^ower, by ' whom the 
tttighty torrent* was created. Mr. Franklin felt the 
same impressions; tior Was he ashamed to confess 
them before all the company. From this point we 
enjoyed an nninterrupted view of the tremendous 
rapids above the falls; and' of the surrounding 
shores, covered with thick woods, composed of 
trees of various shades. A feW yards below our 
feet rolled the Horse-shoe Fall, dashing its wa- 
ters with frightful impetuosity : at a distai^e, on 
our leFt hSnd,we beheld the fall of Foot Schloperj 
and if we got courage to cast our eyes beneath, we 
looked perpendicularly down into the frightful 
gulph, agitated by the tremendous whirlpool oc- 
casioned by the tumbling cataract. Here we re- 
mained some hours ; for hdw could we bid adieu, 
for the last time, to such a spectacle ? The day 

was 
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was far spent; hunger and fatigue indacedns to 
.return to an indifferent tavern in the neighbour^ 
hood, determmed to repair again to the falls, at an 
«arly hour in the morning, when our friendly 
guide took us to another point df view, whence 
we had a most beautiful and sftblime prospect of 
the whole cataract at once« After which, with in- 
'expresfible fatigue, danger, and difficulty, we 
scrambled to the bottom of the cataract, by means 
^f perpendicular steps, cut out of trees^ caverns, 
and projecting rocks, the scattered fragments of 
which warned us to take heed to our steps. Whea 
we reached the 'bottohi, a new and awful scene 
was presented bcJfdre HP*t huge piles of misshapen 
rocks, overgrown with piwes and cedars, project- 
ed from the clrff over our heads, and seemed ro 
threaten us with instant destruction. Many of the" 
large trees grow with their heads downwards, be- 
ing suspended by the roots, from the crags which 
had given way. 

Having reached the margin of the river, we 
proceeded along the strand, towards the Great 
FalL Here we saw vast numbers of dead bodies 
of 'different animals, thrown to the 'surface of the 
wiatier;-— fishes, squirrels, foxes, &c. that had been 
catried away by the violence of the current above 
the falls, and pirecipitated into the gulph beneath* 
Birds of prey hover on the shore, and feast on 
these carcases. With cautious steps we followed 
oar cotiduet<)r^'Over rugged crags, made slippery 
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by the continual moisture from the spray; some- 
times we were obliged to creep on hands and 
knees, through long dark holes, where there are 
passages between the torn up rocks and trees; at 
last, we approached the very foot of the Great 
Fall, which rushos like a water-spout, from the 
edge of a projecting rock. Behind it are large, 
hollow caverns, worn away by the continual force 
of the waters. Emboldened, as I became fami- 
liarized with the scene, I ventured behind this 
amazing sheet of water, but I was near paying for 
my rashness with my life: the whirlwind that al- 
ways rages at the bouom of the cataract, deprived 
me of breath. I was stunned with the tremendous 
roar, and was on the point of falling senseless into 
the awful chasm, when Mr. Franklin, with great 
resolution and presence of mind, made one in- 
stantaneous effort to snatch me from the threaten- 
ed destruction, and fortunately succeeded in catch- 
ing hold of the flap of my coat, by which he drag- 
ged me from my situation. I was some time before 
I came to myself. This happy escape will teach 
me not to expose myself so carelessly in future. 
I was tolerably recovered by half a glass of 
brandy, though I could not divest myself, the 
whole day, from a degree of horror, as if I was 
still falling into the gulph. At the bottom of the 
Horse- shoe Fall we observed a whit^ substance 
adhering to the rocks, exactly like froth petrified. 
I put several pieces of it into my pocket, to add 

to 
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io oor collection of natural curiosities. Neither 
the cataract, nor the river above it, are frozen in 
"the severest winters; but as the lakes that contrir 
buie their waters to it are, enormous flakes of ice 
rush constantly down the falls, when the thaw sets 
in, and are piled at the &onon»*ao a great height, 
in huge irregular masses, resembling the columns 
of a palace; which must greatly add to the gran- 
deuF of the scene, particularly wlien the sun shin- 
ing on them reflects a thousand colours, and causes 
them to glitter like diamonds. Having brought 
some refreshments in a basket, we did not think of 
9SceiidiDg the cliS* till the sun was going dowr, 
when we had the unexpected gratification of be- 
holding one of the most perfect and brilliant rain- 
bows«^ displayed in the spray that was rising from 
the fall» 

Tbe river from;- which this sublime cataract 
takes its name, connects the two lakes, Erie and 
Ontario^ together, by a course of thirty-six miles, 
which it runs partly over a bed of rock between 
theno^. Being extremely exhausted by the fatigues 
of the 4ay, and our minds deeply impressed by 
the stupendous objects we had been viewing, we 
retired to rest, full of the most sublime ideas of the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of tbe Deity. 
Adieu. 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 



Arthur Middleton to his Sisters, Ca^ie$ine 

and Louisa. 

Fort Eric, 

My dear Sisters, 

WHILST We remained in the neigh- 
hourhood of the faWs, we made several pleasant 
excursions through different pares of the adja- 
cent country; and as we had fine weather, en- 
joyed the wild, romantic prospects, afforded by the 
Variety of mountains, valleys, and woods. In our 
walks, we met with many large snakes of different 
«orts: some were basking in the sun-, displaying 
their variegated cofours, irnd twisting themselves 
into an hundred elegant forms ; others climbing 
th^ highest trees, in pursuit of birds and squirrels, 
upon which they principally feed. These climbers 
are several feet long, and the upper pare of the 
body is black and scaly. Wherever they appear, 
ihey carry terror with them ; even to the winged 
inhabitants of high trees, who seem to have no 
power to escape from their devouring jaws. I have 
watched them several times: after they have fixed 
their eyes on an animal, they become motion- 
less, except turning their he^d sometimes to the 
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' nght, and sometimes to the left, but still keep 
(heir eye invariably directed to the object. Tb? 
distracted victim, conscious of its danger, instead 
of flying from its enemy, seems to be beld by sora? 
invincible power ; it screams, draws nigb, then 
goes to a liitle distance, and after skipping ifbout 
Kith uiMCcauntable agitation, actually rushes 
into the jaws oi' the snaice, who swallows it 
up, after having covered it with a slimy glue, to 
make it slide more easily duwn his throat. In oue 
of our rambles wc were struck by a strange sort 
of rustling noise; and, on examining whence 't pro- 
ceeded, we belicM two large snakes, one pursuing 
the other across the fielil. The pursuer was a 
black snake, and the runaway a water-snake. They 
soon met, and, in the fuiy of their first cncouniec, 
were in an inetint firmly iwiiiea togetner ; anti 
whilst il)e» united tails beat the ground, they tried 
■with opeu jaws to wound each other. How ma- 
lignant ihcy looked I Their heads were diFninished 
to a small size, iheir eyes seemed to flash fire. Af- 
ter ihey had struggled thus for five minutes, the 
Wdler-snake disengaged himself from iis enemy, 
and hurritd inward the ditch. lis antagonist in< 
siaiitly assumed a new postuie; and, half creep- 
ing, half erect, like some proud warrior sure of 
victory, overtook and attacked the other again, 
which placed itself tn the same attitude, and pre- 
pared to resist. My curiosity was uncommonly 
excited fay this extraordinary battle. Thus op- 
? 4 posed, 
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pos^d, they fought with their jaws, biting each 
other with the utmost rage. Whether from a con- 
sciousness of inferior strength, or the confidence 
4>f security in his natural element, the water- 
snake still seemed desirous of retreating toward 
the ditch. The keen-eyed black one no sooner 
perceived his drift, than, twisting hrs tail twice 
round the stalk of a strong shrub, he seized his ad- , 
versary by the throat, not by his jaws, but by twist- 
ing his own neck round that of the wa^er-snake, 
and so prevented htm from reaching the ditch. The 
latter, to guard against a defeat, likewise fastened 
himself to a stalk on the bank, and by that means 
became a match for its fierce antagonist. Thus 
twisted together, and stretched at their full lengtlf, 
they pulled against ekch other; and when they ex- 
erted themselves the most, that part of their bodies 
which was entwined lodked extremely small, 
whilst the rest appeared swelled, and convulsed 
with strong writhings and turnings : their eyes 
looked on fire, and ready to start out of their 
heads. Victory was long doubtful, till at last the 
stalk, by which the water-snake held, gave way. 
and down they both plunged into the di|ch. Some 
of our companions are very expert in shooting, 
hunting, and sporting of every kind. When they 
go out with the gun, I generally join the party. 
Sometimes we shoot wood pigeons, or hunt squir- 
rels. In the midst of these wilds we saw many 
parties of the Lewka Indians, who were amusing 
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themselves in killing squirrels with the blow-gun. 
The firs( time I saw an arrow transfixed through 
the bead of a large black squirrel, by one of these 
instruments, it seemed like magic ;; for I did not 
hear the slightest noise, nor did' I see the arrow 
pass, so swiftly did it fly. All I perceived was an 
Indian put a small tube to his moutir,. and fix his 
eye on the squirrel; and, in an instant, the poor 
animal fell.lifeiess to the ground* Determined to, 
know the ^secret, I. soon made acquaintance with 
the Indian; and in answer to my enquiry, how he 
killed the squirrel ? he gave me. a narrow tube, 
about six feet long, made of a cane reed. I ex- 
amined it carefully, but could not perceive its 
power of de;slructioli, till the Indian took it from 
me, . and . showed ^me ^'lAottp sjender arrow, not 
much thicker than a string, headed with little tri« 
angular pieces of tin, and at the other end were 
fastened tufts : of the down of thistleB. . Having 
lifted iibejtube to. hi* mouth, he pls^^ ihe arrow 
Vithin it| took aim at a pigeon, blew with aismart * 
puffi and brought down the poor bird^ though at a 
great distance. It seemed so very easy, that I 
thought I could use it to as much purpose as he 
:did« iHI^'it, wai. ^qt, till, after n^any trials, ^that I 
;€pui4^; i(Qtt^ a(^ait|<)r:;sp. neqssfary is practice to 
.tbe^mplflf^^rtoii., Thi^ M4>w wa&a warrior, and 
'S fifipuji.jbuater in his tribe. • He gloried in his 
ikill in^taking animals of a^l. kinds 'nd proud q{ 
displaying, hif; t^lqnti before .us^ he invited us io 
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join a party to a bear hunting, in which be was to 
be a principal leader. I accepted the invitation 
joyfully, and Mr. Franklin, through averge from 
all scenes of destruction, at he calls sporting, wil- 
lingly united in the proposal, from curiosity. 

£arly in the morning we were roused to the 
ehace; a numerous company of Indians being as* 
iembled, attended by large dogs, of s breed he* 
tween the blood-bound and the mastiff; We en- 
tered the woods together, and after waHcing some 
miles, my new acquaintance first perceived the 
track of a bear, amongst the scattered leaves ; a 
discovery in which' he was B great ad^pt, being 
able to tell, with a glance of his' eye, how many 
of these animals bad passed that wzy^ and whether 
they were cubs or old oiletfi ^IThe humeri imme- 
diately formed a cirtle, and advanced farther into 
the forest,*' pursuing the scent, as they were di- 
rected hy the dogs, till they roused the besur, which 
proved 'td -be ai female, followed by two c^ba^ The 
best mafkWnan immediately took- aim, -and lodged 
aeveral balU in her bbdy. F^ll of tageat tliis assault, 
end alarmed for the safety of her young, she turn- 
ed fiercely upon her enemies, whtl stable tiA^t iti- 
etiintly ascend^ed a tree. ' The dogs,^*wJ(li^ ejpen 
'mouths, kept her df baylilt Hh^ fetiv o^f^oNrexed 
by repeated wounita.-'ihrii tftl&^^cubil^iftetWsi»Ai4lie^ 
came the prey of the'^untel-si' TbS'-lnaiaiili'had 
furnished themsiel^^sWith knives end tom'a%awks; 
Hiritb the first they preMitljr stripped off the skins, 
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and with the last, cut up the carcases : the parts 
of preference, such as ibe paws.and haunches they 
carried home, and the remainder was left in the 
wood. The haunch of one of the cubs, was dress- 
ed for dinner, and proved extremely good. 

In some of our forest excursions we saw con- 
veys of birds, larger, but otherwise much resem- 
bling the £nglish partridge, called by the country 
people, spruce pheasants* These birds are deli- 
cate food, the flesh being flavoured very much like 
our pheasants ; but they are so. stupidly tamfe, that 
it requires but little art to shoqt tfaeni in numbers : 
«spe<;ially if the sportsman begins his attack on 
the bird that sits lowest on the tree^ and so pro^. 
ceeds as they ascend; >the jurvivors: seeming insen* 
•ibie to the fate of iheir companions. 

In order to pursue our journey, weprocecded to 
fort Cbippeway : it stances on a creek near t|)e shore 
of the Niagara river; The fort consists of » smaH 
bloek-house, inclosed by a stockade of cedar postji, 
which is merely sufficient. to defend thib garrispn 
against musket shot. A few farm houses, and 
nme large stone repositorierfor goods, form the 
jest of the village. Block.houses are so common- 
ly used here as fortifications, and so different from 
any thing in England, I must describe one to you. 
Their walls are' formed of thick, square pieces of 
timber; the upper story projects above the lower, 
and loop-holes are left round the edge of the floor; 
80 that if an attempt were made to storm the house, 
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the gdrrigon could fire directly on the assailants. 
But should their resistance be overpowered^ and 
half the building be shot away, the other half 
would stand as firm as before; each piece of timber 
in the roof and walls being so fixed, as to be in- 
dependent of the rest. So that if a piece of artil lery 
were played upon the Block-house, that part alone, 
against which the ball struck, would be displaced, 
and every other remain uninjured. From Fort 
Chippeway we followed the course of the river to 
Fort Erie. In the latter part of our ride we observed 
that the land is rich, and well cultivated with Indian 
com, gourds, and squashes; melons are also plant- 
ed between the rows, and attain great perfection. 
Our inn at Foft.Erie is a wretched log*house, with 
scarcely a whole pane of glass in any of the 
windows. Unfortunately for us a heavy rain fell 
last night, that beat in upon us, as we lay asleep 
on the floor, folded in our buffiilo skins ; but our 
greatest hardship is want of food, and the little we 
get is so bad, that nothing but hunger can make it 
go down. We wait only for a fair wind to set sail 
across Lake Erie, and I am so tired of our quarters, 
I do little but watch the weather-cock. Present 
my affectionate duty to my mother, and think often 
€f your absent 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 
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LETTER XXXVIIL 



Mr. Franklin to Edwin Middleton. 

District of Maiden. 

My dear young Friend^ 

EROM the account your brother gave of 
our accommodadons at Fort Erie, you may believe 
we willingly obeyed the summons of our captain 
to embark. We had not been two hours on board 
I>efore the signal gun was fired, and the vessel 
scudded before the wind. Evening approache4« 
The vast body of water, bounded only by the ho- 
rizon, glowed with the rich tints reflected from the 
western sky. The tall trees of the forest, that 
adorned the shore, seemed tipt with gold, by the 
last beams of the setting sun. All was hushed and 
tranquil, as if nature were at rest. The moment 
was favourable to reflection. My mind wandered 
across the Atlantic with satisfaction, in the consi- 
deration that the same Power under whose protec- 
tion I had been preserved in safety through so 
inaay changes of climate, watched over my friends 
at home. I sunk to sleep under a strong im- 
pression of the goodness of the Universal Father. 
Id the morning, the face of nature presented is3iy;es 
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of his power. The surface of the water, which 
before was smooth and clear, became agitated with 
swelling waveSt that to$se4 |he vessel about furi. 
ously. The wind blew a hurricane; and the sky 
was pbscured with black cloudr, that reflected 
their sombre hue on the bosom of the lake« Seve* 
ral hours our frail bark had to contend with this 
war of elements. The scene was awful, and ex- 
cited the most reverent ideas of the majesty and 
omnipotence of the Author of Nature. The wind 
subsided towards the close of day/ and the ap- 
pearance of the lake resumed its former harmony* 
During the rest of the voyage, a moderate gale 6\U 
cd the sails, and we advanced as fast as we could 
. desire. We were several days on the passage, the 
lake being near thfee • hundred miles fvom the 
western to the eastern extremity ; and so deep, that^ 
in calm weather, vessels may securely ride at an^ 
chor in any part of it ; but when stormy, the 
anchorage in the open part is not to be trusted, 
because the sands at bottom are loose and give 
way. The height of the land is very variable. In 
some places, long ranges of steep mountains rise 
from the very edge of the water ; in ethers^ the 
shores are so flat, that when a strong wind drive* 
the water towards the land, the country is tnoo- 
dated for miles. As we approached the western 
-side of the lake, we obseTved several clusters at 
islands, which present very pleading scenery, be** 
-ini^ all adorne4 with wood, eve^ to the very 
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tmallest ; and the water near the banks is covered 
vrkh the beaiutiful flowers of the water lily. The 
larger islands produce various kinds of fine tim- 
ber; amongst which are oaks, hic^rory trees, and red 
cedars, t>f such' extraordinary ftize, that they are 
often carried forty mi\ei distant, to the British set- 
tlement onDetroit Mtt: None of these islands. 
are diversified with tiding grdund \ and in the in- 
terior pavts of -sidlne of the largest are extensive 
p6nds knd marshes* "From the fhdtsture and rich- 
ness of the soils probably; arises the vast number of 
different kinds of serpents th^ abotind in them; 
flo that, in summer, it is dangerous to walk among 
the Img griiiisv - Raecoons and squirrels inhabit 
4he woods in inultitades ; sihd when the lake is 
froeeii' between the ttafetin land^iind the islands, bears 
•are oceasiddar visitors* Ducks and wild-fowl 
haunt these ponds and mai'shes ; and the shores 
swarm with guUs. The same wind that carried us 
ilcross the lake not being favourable for entering 
Drtrfoit^rfVer, we weife obliged to lie at anchor 
undei^ Middle Island till It changed, and taking the 
advantage of this cireumstance we went on shore. 
After amusing ourselves with' a walk, we were 
iiospitab^y invited to paitake of an entertainment, 
prepared of their greatest delicacies, for 4is, as 
-itrangers. Amongst etkelr novelties, ^re was a 
rattie^sntike, said to be <!^ excellent flavour, and 
fhe flesh was of a beautiful white; but we Europe- 
atti could not 8iiffieitotly^v)^rdd0ie-our prejt*dices 
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CO taste it. The signal-gun again summoned us on 
board; and in a few hours we entered Detroit river, 
which does not exceed five miles in width. The 
shores are thickly wooded,. and,. towards the new 
British port, enlivened by Indian encampmemi 
and villages ; and beyond ibeio are seen the British 
settlements. The river yras crowded with Indian 
canoes and bateaux,; .-and several J^leasure-boau 
werp cruising backward^:and fpr.wards^ in the ex- 
pectation of meeting our vessel^ which was freight- 
ed with presents for the Indians, sent annually 
by the British governmi^nt, to secure their attach- 
ment and friendship. At length our vessel moored 
opposite to the house of the su^riniendant of the 
Indian departenent,. to whom we were introd/jced 
by letters of cecommendatfop^ - He wekoiped us 
with the greatest politeness; and here we have 
taken up our abode, till some friends from Moir- 
treal have transacted their business, which is likely 
to detain them some time. The neighbourhood 
that extends alcMig the eastern side of Detroit Jiiver, 
is called the District <>f Maiden. The houses 
towards the lower end are.widely scattered asun« 
der; but at the upper end the inhabitants have 
formed a small town, that has not yet received, a 
name. 

Some of the farms are of considerable size. That 
of our friend, the superintendant, is x>ne of the best 
cultivated. The house stands pleasantly in view 
of the riveri which .is often .pictaresiilDely adprmd 
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with InJian canoes. A pretiy lawn, pfantcd wirh 
clumps o[ trees, is spread before il, at the bottom 
of which stands a large wigwam, or council-house, 
where the Indians assemble whenever they transact 
any affaiis of imporiance with the officers in ilie 
Indian ilepartment. During our stay at the house 
of this gentleman, I had the pleasure of seeing the 
ceremony of distributing the presetits. Previous to 
(he day appointed, a number of chiefs, of riifTereni 
tribes, brought each a bundle of little bits ot cedaf 
wood, containing tlic exact number of his tribe, 
who expected to share the bounty of their Grest 
Father, as they style the king of England, The 
longest sticks represented the warriors; the next 
in size the women ; and the shortest the children. 
This contrivance gave as exact information of what 
waa necessary to prepare, as if ihe notice had been 
icnt in writing. Early in the. morning of the day 
they were to receive the gifts, a number of large 
stakes were first fixed i:i the lawn, to each of which 
was fasteneda label, with the narae of the tribe, and 
the number of warriors, women, and children iii 
it, to whom presents were lo be given. Presently 
the whole place appeared like a country fair. 
Bales of thick blankets; blue, scarlet, and browa 
•cloih, and coarse figured cottons ; with large roll* 
of tobacco, guns, Hints, powder, balls, shot, case- 
knives, ivory and horn combs, looking-glasses, 
— pipe-tomahawks, hatchets, scissars, needles, bag* 
^Hf vermilion, pols and kettles, were displayed in 
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0rder« The baks of goods were opened, and tlic 
Wdokets, cloths, and cottons, divided inio pieces 
pf sufiicJeDt length to m^ke a wrapper, shirt, or 
other article of dress for a single person. The 
allotment of the whole ior each tribe was after- 
wards thrown in a heap, at the foot of tbc stake in« 
scribed with its name» 

After this preparation, the chiefs were ordered 
to asseaible their warriors, who were loitering 
about the grounds at tbe.outside of the lawn. They 
soon obeyed the summons ; and, having formed a 
circle, listened attentively to a speech delivered to 
ihem by the super intendant. ^ Chiefs aad war* 
f iors/' saidhe, ** your great and good faiiher, (raean« 
ing the king of £ngland,) who lives on the opposite 
side of the Big Lake, as they tern the Atlanlio, 
being ever attentive to the happiness of his EaitbCiil 
people, has, with bis accustomed bounty, sent the 
presents you see spread on the grau, for his good 
children, the Indians* The guns, the hatchets, ^and 
the ammunition, are for the young men ; but I hope 
that the hatchet of war will long lie dormant, and 
that it will only be applied to the purposes of 
hunting* For the comfort of the aged, the women, 
and children, he has supplied you with blankets, 
clothing, and kitchen utensils. Young men, (con^ 
tinued he,) be attentive to the wants of your aged 
parents, and divide the spoils you. take in the chace 
between them and your wives and children* May 
the Great Spirit grant you bright si)n$, clear skies. 
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and a favourable season for hunting ^ and wheiv 
another year shall be passed,, if you continue 
peaceable, obedient, faithfut ehildpen, your good; 
father will again send a vessel across the Big Lake, 
laden with tokens of bis friendship.^ 

Interpreter were present, who* repeated thi» 
speech in the different languages of each tribe, 
who expressed their approbation by loud exclama* 
tions, "Hoah! HoahT*^ 

After this address the chiefs were called for- 
ward, and thejr respective portions coamitted to 
their .care. The chiefs r^ceiv^d them with gratis 
tude and satisfaction, and, beckoning to their war* 
riors, a number of young men (juickly started from 
the crowd, and in a few minutes the presents were 
conveyed from the Uwni and stowed on board the 
canocti^ which were waiting to carrv them to an 
island in the riveri, called Boi^ Blan?, where many 
oiAc Indiana reside* 

Your brother enjoys the most perfect health, and 
desires to unite hi^ love tp yoq, and the rest o£ 
your family circle, with that of your attached 

H. FRANKLIN. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 



Artlxur Middlcton to Mrs. Middldon. 



Detroit. 

My dear MoTttiR, 

WE arc now at Detroit, on tRc side of 
the river opposite to Maiden. Many settlements 
are to be seen on both shores, adorned with the 
most tempting orchards of peaches, apples, and 
cherries. The last were ripe; and for a few pence^ 
the owners were willing we should take as many as 
we chose. The apples were green, and of many 
different kinds. They boasted particularly of that 
called pomme caille^ as of exquisite flavour. It is 
of a very large size, and deep red colour to the 
tore. The manners of the people are much Hke 
those of Lower Ca^nada. Almost every body speaks 
French; and the generality retain traces of their 
French descent. The town of Detroit is the largest 
in the western country. It is surrounded by a 
strong stockade, through which there are four 
gates, each defended by a blockhouse. It is situ* 
ated in a land of plenty, being well supplied with 
all kinds of provisions. Fish, in particular, is 
excellent, and abounds in the river and neigb- 
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bouring lakes. A large specieg of trout, called 
here the Michillimakinack white fish, is a dainty 
inocsel ; but you know I am not attached to good 
eating* andean make a hearty meal on the plainest 
fare. 

The/Stf eets of the town are always crowded with 
Indians; and I already fancy I am in the midst of 
iheir country* They appear a harmless race» did 
not their wiser neighbours, the white people, teach 
them to -dfink spirits, which makes them, at times, 
almost mad; and excite them to revenge, by 
trespassing upon their territory ; and injure them, 
in many respects, by imposing on their ignorance. 
When the States purchase lands of them, the 
chiefs sign the deeds by the token that distinguishes 
their tribe, which is generally the fignre of some 
animal. Many individuals are likewise honoured 
with peculiar titles, that express the qualities, for 
which they are famed. One of my acquaintance 
is called the Blue Snake ; another the Little Tur- 
key ; his father the Big Bear ; and a nimble fellow, 
that is well known at Detroit, has received the 
same of the Active Squirrel. Their ingenuity is 
Ipharming, as you would acknowledge were you to 
see the carving on some of their wooden bowls, 
dishes, and other household furniture. But they be- 
.stow the greatest pains in decorating the handles 
. of their tomahawks, powder-horns, and the bowls 
of their pipes, which are carved very neatly, con- 
siderijig they have no other topi than a knife and a 

haLtchet* 
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iiatchet. The women are equally ingenioifs mtht 
embroidery of their ttiec-casins, a kind of buskiii 
they wear on their )eg8« Their pOFOiipinei<quill 
work h elegant, and Wotf id not disgrace my Caiba^ 
fine. They dye the soft, new quills of this animal 
of the most brilliant col^urs^ for theirfcnowledge of 
the uses of plantB enaUesi ihem to cKColin tfaeai^s oT 
'dyeing, and in cilring wounds and some dkeaaes 
with astonishing sneoess. ' But of all tbehr attach* 
tnents, I am most pleased with their expertneit in 
geography. They have no maps or books to ex- 
plain to them the situation of rivers or provinces ; 
•nor are their children tonnemed with long leasons 
of the latitude and longitude df places: yet they 
can find their way through a country they have 
never seen before, to a place at a hundred miles 
distance, without a guide, or sign-poist, or any other 
direction ifaan what is furnished by their own ob- 
stlrvaitioii. I heard a story of a party of the Creek 
nation, that proves them capable of this quality. 
They were travelling from Staunton, a town situ- 
ated behind the Blue Mountains in Virgrnia, to Pbi* 
]adelphia. Some of them set out before their confipa- 
Tiions. When the rest follOM^^ they were attendeil 
by a few of the townsmen, who kindly ofFeted to 
escort them on their way. They proceeded to* 
gether, for some mi4e«,*^iongihe high road, when 
the Indians suddenly turned imo the wood<sr Their 
companions in vain pursuaded them to return to 
the beaten tract. They persisted that tbey :were 

going 
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^lig the direct way towatdn Philadelphia, arvd 
should presedtly overtake their friends, who they 
wtfre sure had chosen the same route. Nor were 
ibey itit9taktfii« The others had made their way^ 
in the same {itace, through these pathless woods ; 
afld it was afterwards found that they bad taken 
the way to the place of their destination, as direct 
as if a erow had flown before tbem. 

IcadiiOt resist relating an anecdote of a young 
Seneka w«inrior, who came accidentally into a rooni 
where Mr. Franklin and I were examining a map 
of the state of New Yofk. As soon as he looked 
at the map, he Gomprehended its design; but being 
ut>abie to md, he coUM not discover what part of 
the country it described, till J gave him a clue, by 
potting my finger on the spot where we then were, 
and showing him the -situation of Buffalo Creeks, 
where his vilUge stood. In a momenc he saw the 
connection of one part with another, and, sitting 
down, presently ran over tbe whole wap, and 
pointed ^ut, by natiito, ^v^ry' Jake and river for 
more than two hundred miles from the< village 
where be lived* 

,Sonie few years ago a treaty of peace Was coin 
eluded between the Indians and ArtMricans^ with 
the ceremony of burying thS war-hatchet, which 
was related to us by ari Englishman who happened 
to be present. On this occasion, one of the chiefe 
arose, and after lamenting that the peace had con>- 
tinued so short a time, proposed that >a iarg« oak 
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in view should be torn up by the roots, and that 
the hatchet should be buried under it, where it 
might remain for ever. A second, who was greatly 
revered, began to speak after the first was silent. 
** Trees (said he) are liable to be overthrown by 
storms, and in course of time will certainly decay ; 
therefore I advise, that the hatchet may for ever be 
at rest, that it be buried under the high mountain 
which rears its proud bead behind yonder forest." 
This proposal pleased the whole assembly, till an 
aged chief, distinguished for his wisdom, arose 
dnd delivered bis opinion to the following effect : 
«' I am but a poor, feeble old. man, (said he,) and 
have not the irresistible power of the Great Spirit, 
to tear up Ihe trees of the forests by the roots, or 
to overthrow mountains, that the hatchet may be 
concealed beneath them; but that it may be oh* 
scured for ever from our sight, I propose that it 
should be thrown into the Great Lake, where no 
roan can find it, and bring it forth to raise enmity 
between us and our white brethren." A general 
murmur of applause ran through the assembly; 
and the hatchet was cast accordingly, with great 
solemnity, into the ocean. 

My inclination for seeing the world is not abated 
by indulgence. When I have concluded the tour 
of America, and had the pleasure of spending a 
few months with you, I hope you will permit mc 
to go on a voyage of discovery, where I shall en- 
lieavour to .distinguish myself to your satisfaction* 

by 
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by my goo4 conduct. Be assured, my dear mother, 
that wherever I am» I caa never forget the duty 
and affection I owe you» and with which I 8ub« 
scribe myself, 

ARTHUR ' MIDDLETON. 



LETTER XL. 



Mr. Franklin to his Brother. 

Michillimakinaci, 

My dear BrothetR* 

WE left Detroit in a small vessel, which 
conveyed us, in a northerly direction, across Lake 
Huron, to Michillimakinack, the grand rendez* 
vous of the dealers in furs from all parts. Lake 
Huron is next in size to Lake Superior, and has a 
communication with another vast body of wate% 
called Lake Michigan. The Chippaway Indians 
have many villages scattered around Lake Huron; 
and amongst the natural productions of its shores 
are vast quantities of the sand cherry^ Some ap- 
pearances of unfavourable weather drove us into a 
large bay' on the south-west side of th^ lake, known' 
by the name of Saganaum Bay ^ but a clear sky 
sdon enabled us to pursue out voyage. The cap. 
tain pointed out anther bay, remarkable for con- 
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iHieid'thufiddrv a^pha^aomenon not easily explained. 
To the iiorth*west lie the narrow chain of the Ma* 
s»atraltn Isles, believed by the Indians to-be the 
abode of departed spirits. The port of Machilli- 
miliiiack stahds od an island, in a strait which 
unites the Lakes Michigan and Huron. Such a 
busy scene could scarcely be expected in so remote 
a situation. All is bustle and activity. There 
are not less than a thousand persons assembled, 
each interested in making bargains, packing and 
unpacking hales of furs, and trafficking with the 
Indians. Arthur is highrly amused, and is by no 
means an idle spectator, being ready to give his 
assistance ta any one who wants it. 

When the Europeans first settled in Canada, the 
Indians hunted only far food and clothing; but 
their new neighbours soon taught them to put 
another value on the furs they took, by exchang- 
ing for them rum, and other articles, in tbe way of 
trade. In these early times, some of the Canadians 
accomp^ied the Indians on their hunting expe* 
ditions, adopted their savage mode of life, and 
became a Soft of pedlars m furs. These people 
were called^^ Coureurs des Bois, and were guilty of 
many great irregularities; which produced such ill 
consequences, that it became necessary to establish 
military posts, for the regulation of the trade, at the 
confluence of the large lakes of Canada. 

The Indians, finding themselves often cheated 
and abused by the random adventurers that pene- 
trated 
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frated their territory, seem to have determined trf 
extirpate the traders; but the small.pox having 
been communicated to them, by some accident, 
proved such a desolating misfortune, as to deprive 
them of the power of resistance. So destructive 
^as this disease, that the wolves and the dogs 
dragged the dead bodies from the huts, which were 
left without inhabitants ; and many instances are 
related of the father of a family calling his children 
around him, and urging them to avoid the miseries 
inflicted on their race, by some evil spirit, as they 
believed, by plunging their poinards intotheir ho* 
soms ; and if their courage failed, offering to per« 
form the act of mercy with his own hand, and to, 
follow them himself to the abode of the departed. 
This was a great check to the trade,. as whole fami« 
lies and tribes were swept off; and in many places 
there were none left, either to buy or to sell. This 
pestilential disease having abated, there happened 
many struggles and contests between individuals! 
for a share in this lucrative trade, till the north- 
west company was established, by a union of the 
contending parties, in 1787. A variety of articles 
are purchased in England by this company, to ex* 
change with the Indians ior their furs. They arc 
chiefly woollen cloths, blankets, arms and ammuni- 
tion, tobacco, linen, cottons, thread, twine, hard- 
ware, cutlery and ironmongery, kettles, hats, shoes, 
stockings, &c. Provisions and spirituous liquors 
lare bought in Canada. The latter are not^J lowed 

Q 2 V.Q 
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to be sold td the Indians ; but this law is eluded 
by making tbem a gift. And a pernicious one it is 
to these people, whose manners it corrupts }- whose 
health it injures ; and it has (oo often been made 
the means of imposing upon them. 

Our friends, the traders, who mean to pursue 
their journey a vast way to the north-west, for the 
sake of trading with the distant tribes, arrived at 
this place a Iktle before us. They followed the 
course of the Utawas river, and consequently 
passed a very different route from that we have de- 
scribed in our letters^ since we left Montreal. The 
particulars of their journey have been related to 
me by the leader of the expedition, who is an in« 
telligent man, named Roseberry, for whom I have 
contracted a friendship. 

They embarked at La Chine in a fleet of canoes, 
each manned with eight or ten men ; with their 
baggage, consisting of sixty-five packet^ of goods, 
six hundred weight of biscuit, two hundred weight 
of pork, three baskets of peas, two oil-cloths to 
cover the goods« a sail, &c.; an axe, a towing line, 
a kettle, and a sponge to bail out the watec; with a 
quantity of gum, bark, and watape, to repair the 
vessel. 

What European would undertake such a voyage 
in so slender a vessel, thus laden, with her gun- 
whale within six inches of the water ? Yet the 
Canadians are so expert, that few accidents hap- 
pen. At the end of the Lake of the Two Moun* 

tains. 
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tains, the water contracts into Utawas River, 
which, after a course of fifteen miles, is interrupted 
by a succession of rapidsr and cascades, for ten 
more, where terminate the Canadian Seigniories, 
I ought to have told you, that the company is com- 
posed of clerks, interpreters, canoe*men, and 
guides. They are frequently obliged to unload 
their canoes, at difEcult passages, and carry the 
goods upon their backs, or rather suspended in 
slings from their heads. Some men will carry 
three packages ; others but two. The canqe, in 
this case, is towed by a strotrg line They bad 
already passed three carrying-places, wheji they 
reached a regular current of sixty miles, to the 
Portage de Cbaudiere, where the body of water falls 
twenty-five feet| overcragged, hollow rocks, in a 
most wild, romantic manner. At a small distance 
below is the river Rideau, falling like a curtain, . 
in one vast sheet, over perpendicular rocks At 
this portage the canoe is obliged to be taken out of 
the water, and is carried, with difficulty, over the 
steep rocks. They now entered Lac des Chaudieres, ' 
which reaches about thirty miles in length. At the 
end of this is the Portage cTes Chats. The river is 
here barred by a ridge of black rocks, rising in 
pinnacles, and covered with low, stinted wood. 
The stream finds its way over and through these 
rocks, in numerous channels, making a consi- 
derable fall. From hence a serpentine channel is 
formed by the rocks for several m\W%« '^Vikft.XL >X3j^ 

Q3 CMxx^ 
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current shckehs, and receives the name af tBe 
Lake des Chats. At the channels of the Grand 
Calumet, the current recovers its strength, and 
|be men are obliged to ren«w their labour, of car* 
jrying the goods over several portages and dc« 
charges ; which differ in this, that, where it is ne- 
cessary to convey the goods alone over land, it \$ 
called a portage; but where the canoes also musi 
be taken out of the water, it is a dechafge* The 
Grand Calumet is the longest carrying place in this 
river, and is about two thousand and thirty-five 
paces, over a high hill. A few leagues beyond, the 
current forms Lake Coulonge, and from thence 
proceeds through the channels of ihe Allumettes, 
to the portage of the same name. A great part of 
the country through which they had passed is a 
fine deer-hunting tract ; and the land, in many 
places, fit for c*ultivation. From bence the river 
spreads wide, and is full of islands to the beginning 
of Riviere Creiise, or Deep River, which runs in 
the form of a canal, above a mile wide, for nearly 
thirty-six miles ; the north side bounded by very 
high rocks, with a low sandy shore on the south. 
It is intercepted by falls and cataracts, which 
occasion two more portages. A steady cur.rent 
carried them hence to the River du Moine, where 
there has generally been a trading house. A suc- 
cession of rapids and portages occurred till they 
reached the place where the Petile Reviere falls 
into the Utawas. The Lake Nepisingui is a few 
' miJes 
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miles beyond It, and is bounded by rocks, which 
are inhabited by the remainder of a numerous con- 
verted tribe of the Algonquin nation. Out of this 
lake flows the Riviere des Fran9ois, over rocks of a 
considerable height. This river is very irregular, 
both as to its breaoth and form ; and so interspers- 
ed with islands, that in its whole course the banks 
are seldom seen. They are chiefly hills of entire 
rock, without the shallowest covering of soil. In 
about twenty five leagues more, the trading com- 
pany entered Lake Huron, and passed the island 
of St. Joseph, where is the most westerly military 
estabJishment in the coufUry. Nothing now ob- 
structed their arrival at Mlchillimakinack, t^ 

. which they proceedipd. 

Every thing is prepared for our departure to- 
morrow. We shaU soon he beyond every traco 
of European civilization^ roads, posts, or towns* 
I shall keep a narrative of the most striking occur- 
rences, with remarks on the wild country and peo« 
pte we are going to visit, which I shall transmit to 
you, by the first conveyance that offers. In the 
mean time, feel no uneasiness for my safety; but 
rely upon that Providence which watches, wiih 
an -equal cye» over all the nations of- the globe. 

.Adieu* 

H. FRANKLIN. 
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LETTER XLL 



Mr. Henri/ Franklin to his Brother. 



Fort Chepexvyan. 

My dear Brother, 

YOU mixsi not consider thig as a letter, 
but rather as a journal of our travels through the 
wilds of the north-west parts of America. After 
embarking at Michillimaktnack, we proceeded to 
the Fall of St. Mary, where is a village that was 
Uytmerly a place of great resort for the inhabitants 
of Lake Superior : but the trade is^ow dwindled 
lo nothing, and the people reduced to about thirty 
families of the Algonquin nation, and a few Ca* 
nadians who have settled amongst them. The 
great quantity of white-fish that are to be taken 
near the falls, especially in autumn, is their at- 
traction^ to this spot. At that season, this fish 
leaves the lakes, and comes to the running shallow 
waters to spawn. The natives live chiefly on this 
fish, which they hang up by the tail, and preserve 
them throughout the winter with salt, when they 
caii get it. Leaving St. Mary's, we now entered 
Lake Superior, which I think may be pronounced 
the iargest and mosl m^^ta&c^Tvt. body of fresh 
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water in the world. It is clear, of vast depths and 
abounds in a great variety of ^sh» which are the most 
excellent of their kind. There are three sorts of 
trout, weighing from five to fifty pounds ; sturgeon^ 
pickerel, pike, red and white carp^ black bass, 
herrings, &c. and the last and best of all, the tica* 
mang, or, white-fish, which is found from four ta 
sixteen pounds weight. The north shore is a con* . 
tinue4 mountainous embankment of rock, froih^ 
three hundred to one thousand five hundred feet iit^ 
height ;. and is broken by numerous coves and sandy 
bays, w^hich are frequently sheltered by islands, 
from the swell of the lake. M^any of the islands 
are composed of lava, intermixed with round 
stones of the size of a pigeon's egg. This vast col- 
lection of water is often covered with fog, which,^. 
driving against the high rocks, dissolves in torrents* 
of rain. The inhabitants of the* coasts are all of the 
Algonquin nation, and are very few. Fish is their* 
priiidpal suppbrt ; for the rocks, bearing a volcanic 
appearance, and being destitute of shelter, do not. 
abound in animals. Between the stinted timber, 
that has fallen in many places, grow briars, hurtle- 
berry, gooseberry, and raspberry bushes, which in-^ 
vite the bears into the neighbourhood. The- 
Grande Portage, where we landed,' is situated on a- 
pleasant bay, on the north side of Lake Superior; 
The fort is picketed in with pallisadoes, and in- 
closes l^ouses built with wood and covered with 
shingles*. These are for the accommodation ot 
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fihe tnercfaants and their clerks, daring their short 
stay there. The north men live under tents ; but 
the more frugal pork eater, or canoe man, lodges 
t^eneath his canoe. 

The portage here is nine miles over hills and 
mountains; but the men are so inured to the busi- 
ness, that, for an extra reward, some of them, after 
having tarried two packages of ninety pounds each, 
xetumed with two others of the same weight. The 
goods being safely conveyed over the portage, 
Mr. Roseberry and his partners have selected from 
the pork-eaters a proper number of men to manage 
the north canoes, that are to proceed to the inte- 
rior parts of thie country. Those men who went 
* last year to the north, are also arrived at the Grande 
Pditage, where they receive their wages, and often 
«8end part of them to their friends in Canada. 

We mess at the first table, with the merchants, 
clerks, guides, and interpreters ; and fare well, on 
fresh meat, salt pork, fish, and venison ; but the 
poor canoe-men are obliged to be satisfied with a 
pudding of hominee. 

The necessary arrangements being made, our 
leader ordered us to embark again on the north side 
.of the portage, on the river Au Tourt. It would 
be uninteresting^ to mention all the portages and 
ilecharges we passed, between this place and Lake 
de la Pluiq; suffice it to say, the popr fellows were 
often obliged to unload their canoes, and endure 

the excessive Uboui a>^ c^tx^vcv^ \.\s&vt ^ods. 
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sometimes over rocks and precipices that were 
diflScult to pass even without a load. At the 
farther end of the Outard Portage is a very 
considerable hill to descend, over which hangs a 
rock seven hundred feet high. I'hc face of the 
country, during this part of our route, is generally 
a wild scene of huge hills and rocks, separated by 
stony valleys, lakes, and ponds : the latter often 
covered with water lilies ; and the ground, where 
there is any soil, sheltered with trees. In one or 
two places, I observed a strange property of the 
current to attract the canoes towards the bottom,, 
so that it is difficult to paddle over it; and we were 
told of loaded canoes being in danger of being 
swallowed upv 

Before the small. pox desolated this country, 
and completed the destruction of the inhabitants, 
who had been previously much thinned by a wac 
with the Nodowasis, it was very populous.* They 
are particularly attached to the part near the Lake 
de Sagnigan, and make their canoes there : the 
lake abounding with fish, the country round it be- 
ing plentifully supplied with game, and the rocky 
ridges that form the boundaries of the water, co« 
vered with a variety of berries. , 

Near Lake de la Pluie, the natives find a soft 
red stone, of which they make their pipes. Here 
the people from Montreal meet those who come 
from the Athabaska country, and exchange lading 
with them. It is the residence of the first chiefs 
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or Sachem, of all the Algonqain tribes* Here also 
the elders meet in council, to treat of peace or war« 
The discharge of this lake is called de la Pluie Ri- 
Ter* and is one of the finest streams in the north* 
west, running a coi^rse of eighty miles. Its banks 
are covered with a rich soil* and are often clothed 
with open groves of oak, maple^ pine, and cedar. 
Its waters abound in fish ; particularly sturgeon, 
which the natives either* spear or take with drag* 
nets. The French had formerly many settlements 
near Lake du Bois ; a body of water remarkable for 
a cluster of islands, some of which are of such ex« 
tent, that they may be taken for the main land. 
This part of the country is so broken by lakes and 
rivers, that a man in a canoe may direct his course 
whichever way he pleases. 

The Indians have a curious custom of crowning 
stones, laid in a circle, on the highest rock of a 
portage, called Galet du Bonnet, with wreaths of 
branches and shrubs. 

Wild rice grows very abundantly throughout the 
country ; and the fruits spontaneously produced 
are strawberries, hurtleberries, plums, cherries, 
hazel-nuts, currents, gooseberries, raspberries, and 
pears. Lake Winnipic is the great reservoir of 
several large rivers, and discharges itself by the 
River Nelson into Hudson's Bay. The Red 
River runs into the lake from an almost opposite 
direction. There are two trading establishments 
on it. The country, on either side, consists of 

plains, 
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plains, where herds of the bufialo and the elk 
graze at full liberty. The eastern side abounds in 
beavers, bears, moose-deer, fallow-deer, &c. The 
Red River divides into two branches, that bound a 
considerable district inhabited chiefly by the 
Assiniboins. They confine themselves to hunt- 
ing the buffalo and trapping wolves. The re- 
mainder of the former, which ihey do not want 
immediately for food or clothing, they pound into 
pemican, something like potted meat ; and melt 
the fal, and prepare the skins in the hair, for 
winter. They never eat the wolves; but they 
make tallow from their fat, and dress their skins, 
which they exchange with the traders for arms, 
ammunition, rum, tobacco, knives, and trinkets* 
There are in this country three principal forts for 
trade ;v one on the river Dauphin,, one on Red- 
deer River, and the last on Swan River. The 
inhabitants are chiefly wandering hunters, of the 
Knisteneaux and Algonquin tribes. The passage 
of our canoes was interrupted in the Saskatchiwine 
river by a rapid, in which the waters tumble owcx 
ridges of rocks that cross the river. At the foot 
of this cascade there is an excellent sturgeon fish- 
ery, frequented by vast numbers of pelicans and 
cormorants, which watch for an opportunity of' 
seizing the fish that may be killed or disabled by 
the force of the waters. From the Saskatchiwine 
a succession of small lakes, interrupted by falls 
and rapids, and varied with rocky islands, ex- 
tends to the Great Churchill KwtT% T\x^ "£ ^tv^ys; 



^e Traitf received its name from Mr, Joseph Fro- 
bisher, who penetrated into this part of the coun- 
try from Canada^ as early as the year 1774, where 
he met the Indians in the spring, on their way to 
€hurchill, according to annual custom, with their 
canoes full of valuable furs. They traded wieh 
.him, for as many of them as his canoes would carry; 
and in consequence of this transaction, its present 
name was given to the portage. The country is 
inhabited by several tribes : those who live to the 
north-west are beaver hunters;, the others-deal in 
provisions, wolf, buffalo, and fox skins. The 
Picaneaux and Stone Indians, in their war parties^ 
wander on the confines of Mexico, where they 
contrive to possess themselves of horses ; some of 
which they employ to carry loads, and the others- 
are used in the chace of thebuflfalo. A dreadful* 
monument remains of the mortality occasioned by 
the small pox, at the Portage des Morts, where 
there is a promontory covered with human bones. 
On a certain rock where the Indians were used tQ 
make an offering, we observed sketches of figures 
painted red; and on a small island in the Lake de» 
Pouris, a very large stone in the form of a bear, 
on which the natives had painted the bead and 
snout of that animal. 

The numerous lakes, falls, rapids, islands, and 
bays, in the course of our navigation, cannot be 
particularized; I shall therefore only draw your 
attention to the principal, or such places as are 

on 
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en any account remarkable. There is a Fort on a^ 
low isthmus, in Isle k la Crosse^ which has taken 
its name from the game of the cross,, which is a' 
favourite amusement among the natives. The 
situation of Lake k la Crosse; the abundance of 
the finest fish to be found in its waters; the rich* 
ness of its surrounding banks and forests, in moose 
and fallow deer; with the multitudes of the smaller 
tribes of animals, whose skins are precious; and 
the numerous flocks of wild-fowl, that frequent it 
in the spring and autumn; make it a most desir^ 
able spot, either fpr the residence or occasional 
resort of the natives. 

At Portage la Loche the navigation ceases, and 
the canoes with their lading are carried over land 
for thirteen miles. This portage is formed by the 
ridge that divides the waters which discharge 
themselves into Hudson's Bay, from those that 
flow into the northern ocean. The Portage la 
Loche is covered with the cypress, the pine, and 
the spruce fir, and is of a level surface till within, 
a mile of its termination; when we descended a 
very steeg precipice, that seemed equally imprac- 
ticable to climb up or down, as it consists of 
eight hills, some of which are almost perpendicular: 
nevertheless, the activity of our Canadians sur« 
mounted all these difficulties, even with their ca« 
noes and lading. When we reached the top of the 
precipice, which rises upwards of a thousand 
feet above the plain, every one yra* ctkwm^4\^^^ 
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Arthur stood enraptured v^th the extensive, ro- 
mantic, and ravishing prospect. Mr. Roseberry» 
Arthur, and myself, indulged ourselves with con* 
tenrplating the vast expanse. Beneath as flowed, 
the Swan River, beautifully meandering for thirty 
miles. The valley, which is at once refreshed andi 
adorned by^ it, is about three miles in breadth, and 
is confined by two lofty ridges of equal height,, 
displaying a most delightful intermixture of wood 
and lawn, and stretching on till the blue mist ob- 
scures the prospect. Some parts of the inclining 
heights are covered with stately forests, relieved 
by pronmntories of the finest verdure, where the 
elk and buffalo find pasture. These are contrasted 
.by spots where fire has destroyed the woods,, and* 
left a dreary void behind it. Amidst this sublime 
display of uncultivated nature, the moving scenery 
of human occupation completed the prospect.. 

From this elevated situation we looked down- 
upon our fellow travellers, who appeared like pig-^' 
mies,. employed ia pitching their tents in a charm«- 
ing. meadow, am'Sdst their canoes^;, which,^ being^ 
turned upon their sides, presented their reddened 
bottoms, in contrast with the surrounding. ver« 
dure» 

We were again £req.uently interrupted in our 
progress by carrying places; but after surmount- 
ingmany difficulties, we reached Fort Chepewyan,. 
standing on a point, on the southern side of the 
Lake of the Hills*. 

The 
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The season being now so far advanced as itie 
ginning oF October, 1 have resolved to take up 
our winter quarters at this Fort, with Mr. Rose- 
berry and others ; though some of the people arc 
dispatched up the Peace River, to trade with the 
Beaver and Rocky Mountain Indians ; and others, 
for the same purpose, to the Slave River and Lake. 

Mr. Roseberry, who is very attentive to pro- 
vide for the wants of those under hts command, 
having no dependence for winter stock, but the 
produce of the lake and the fishery, has ordeted 
the nets to be prepared. These nets are sixty fa- 
thom long : a smalt stone and wooden buoy are 
fastened to the side line, opposite to each other, 
at the distance of two fathoms. When the net » 
careftilly thrown into the water, the stone sinks it 
to the bottom, while the buoy keeps it at its full 
cxtenti and it is secured in this position by a stone 
al either end. The nets are visited every day, and 
frequently taken out to be cleaned and dried. This 
is easily performed at present; but it will be a 
difficult task when the water is frozen five feet 
deep, which it generally is in the winter. Then 
the men are obliged to cut holes in the ice, at the 
distance of thirty feet from each other, to the fuU 
length ot the net. By means of these openings, 
and with the assistance of poles, the nets are placed 
in, and drawn out of the water. Hooks and lines- 
are also daily employed to provide a winter store. 
The white-fish are the principal object of pursuit : 
they 



they Ipawn ia the autumn, and towards the begin- 
ning of the hard frost crowd in shoals to the shal- 
low water; when as many as possible are taken, 
and preserved, perfectly good, till April, in a fro- 
zen state. 

In spring and fall great numbers of wild-fowl 
frequent this country, which I suppose we thall 
consider a great treat, after having sO long subsist- 
ed on fish alone, even without the addition of 
vegetables. 

In the fall of the year, the natives meet the tra- 
ders at the forts, where they barter such furs oi 
provisions, as they have to sell; they then obtain 
credit, and proceed to hunt beavers: whence' they 
do not return till the beginning of the year, when 
they are again fitted oiu in the same manner, and 
come back the latter end of March or the begin- 
ning of April. The greater part of the Chepewyana 
resort to the barren grounds, and live, during 
the summer, with their relations, in the enjoy- 
ment of that plenty which they derive from nu- 
merous herds of deer. But those who are the 
most attached to these desarts, cannot remain there 
in winter; but are obliged, wjth the deer, to take 
shelter in the woods, during the rigour of the sea* 
son. Sometimes they contrive to kill a few bea^ 
vers, which they send by ydung men to exchange 
for iron utensils and ammunition. 

Arthur's active mind is never al a loss for amuse- 
ment ; but the unvaried ^litude of our present si- 
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tua^iqiii will not bw a^ comparigon Witli the cheer* 
ful ao^^ty we enjoyed last winter at Quebec and 
Montreal. Mr. Roseberry has travelled a vast deal 
in thi^ part of the country, and is weJI acquainted 
with the language and pecpli^ custams of diiFe« 
reat tribes, which makes him a very entertaining 
CQOipanion, and enables him to amuse many a 
dreary , hour. 

. Tl^is letter will he dispatched to Canada, by the 
first company that returns thither with furs. 

Present my kindest remembrances to all my 
European friends and connections, and he assured 
that I am your affectionate brother. 

It FRANKLIN, 



LETTER XLIL 



Aiihur Middleton to his Brother Edwin. 

ChepewifaUj, 

My dear Edwin, 

THE rigours of winter are past, and our 
long confinement at this Fort ended, which is mat- 
ter of rejoicing to me, for I am quite weary of 
the uniformity of our lives. We are to embark 
presently in a canoe, made of birch bark, on the 
south side of the Lake of the Hills, for a very 
distant country northwards. Our crew will con- 
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fist of Mr. Franklin, Mr. Roseberry, and fotir 
Canadians, with their two wives ; and in another 
canoe will follow us an Indian chief, attended 
with two of his wives, besides two young Indiana, 
who are his relations. Mr. Rosebenry has engaged 
them to hunt for ns, and to serve as interpreters 
with the natives. A third canoe is laden with our 
ammunition, provision, and clothes; besides a pro- 
per assortment of merchandise, as presents, to con- 
ciliate the favour of the savage tribes. Mr. Frank- 
lin, though determined, says we must prepare 
ourselves to encounter many dangers and hard, 
ships. I foresee nothing but pleasure, and feet 
not the least anxiety for the future. As pens, 
ink, and paper, form part of our stores, I shall 
keep a kind of journal, of which this is the be- 
ginning, though it cannot be forwarded to you tilt 
our return to the fort from whence it is dated. 

Following a north-westerly direction, we enter- 
ed Peace River, which at this spot exceeds a mile 
in breadth, and assumes the name of Slave River, 
on account of the Slave Indians, who were so 
called, as a reproach, because they were driven 
from their own country by the Knisteneaux.^ At 
the mouth of the Dog River we landed and refresh- 
ed ourselves, whilst the canoes were gummed. Se- 
veral rapids obliged the men to unload the canoes, 
and convey the goods over land, which fatigued 
'them pxtreraely; but the skill of the hunters pre- 
pared them a luxurious repast, of seven geese,, a 

beav^^r* 
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beaver, and four ducks. Rainy weather coming 
on, we were obliged to land and encamp, in or- 
der to secur,e ourselves and our goods from the 
wet. After two days the weather cleared, and we 
pursued our course to the Great Slave Lake, which, 
though the beginning of June, was entirely cover- 
ed with ice. The cold of this climate freed us 
from the musquitoes and gnats, that had been very 
troublesome during our passage along the river. 
The Indians lo!d us, that at no great distance arc 
very extensive plains on both sides of the river, 
frequented by large herds of buffaloes; and that 
the woods which border them are inhabiied by 
moose and rein deer. Beavers abound : they build 
their curious habitations in the small lakes and ri- 
vers, and the mud banks arc covered with wild- 
fowl ; so we have only to use our guns for a plen- 
tiful supply for our table. 

Being obliged to pitch our tents till the lake wa» 
sufhciently open for our passage across it, we set 
the nets, and caught carp, poisson inconnu, whiie- 
fish, and trout. The Indians were sent on a hunt- 
ing espeditionj and the women employed in ga- 
thering berries of different kinds, and collecting 
the eggs of swans, geese, and wild-fowl. We 
watched the breaking of the ice wiih impatience : 
a heavy rain, attended with thunder and lightning 
hastened its dissolution, and, as soon as it was 
practicable, we ventured to one of the largest 
islands, but were stopped by shoals of ice from 
proceeding 
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proceeding farther. Obacrvinjg several rein-deer 
on the island, the hunters killed five of them. 
Some days were spent in going from island to 
island: during this time we lived upon fish, and 
the wild-fowl killed by the hunters. The main 
body of ice veered accprding tb the directioki of 
the wind; so that sometimes we coasted roottd its 
edge, amidst several islands 6i different siases. At 
length we came to a large bay, Which receives a 
considerable river at the bottom of it. The north- 
west side of the bay was covered with tnany small 
islands, that were surrounded with ice: but our 
steersman managed to clear a- passage within them, 
and to put us ashore on the main land at three 
lodges of Red-knifr Indians, so named from using 
copper knives. They told us that several of their 
countrymen were within a little distance, but that 
they did not visit the lake till the swans raoult 
their feathers. 

Since we had entered the bay, we observed a 
continued view of high hills, and islands of solid 
rock; the surface occasionally varied with moss, 
shrubs, and a few scattered* trees, stunted for want 
of soil to bring them to perfection. Unfertile as 
this situation appeared, berries of various \AnA% 
abound : we often gathered cranberries ; juniper-ber- 
ries; raspberries ; partridge-berries ; gooseberries; 
and the pathagomenan, which grows on a small 
stsilk about a foot and a half high, in Wet mossy spots, 
and the fruit resembles a raspberry. We continued te 

CQdSt 
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eoajt the lake, sometitires crossing deep bays, and 
frequently landing on the islands. Wherever we 
went xm shote vre saw lodges that had been de- 
serted by: the Indians, and tracks of the moose and 
rein deer, wiiich seem to be numerous in this 
country : white partridges are also plentiful, and 
at tfiis'Season they become of a grey colour, like 
that of the moor-fowL Notwithstatiding the cold, 
our nightt were again disturbed by the stings of 
the mtis<|uitoes. We now sailed under the direc* 
tiOn of a Red*knife Indian, whom Mr. Roset 
berry; had engaged as a guide, and coming to a 
bay* which be mistook for a , river, we steered 
down it, till we were involved in a field of bro« 
ken ice, and with great difficulty secured ourselves 
on an island before the approach of night. Our 
Indian guide rois^led us a second time, which had 
nearly occasioned a serious quarrel between him 
and the Indian chief who accompanied us from 
Chepewyan ; but Mr. Franklin reconciled them, 
by enforcing the necessity of union ; and the greater 
the difficulty, the more need there was of their mu- 
tual exertiond to discover the passage we wanted. 
After several efforts we doubled the point of a very 
long island, and fell into a branch of the river 
we had been so long endeavouring to find. Here 
the water appeared to abound in fish, and was C9- 
vered with swans, ^geese, black ducks, and other 
wild-fowl. The mouth of the river where it dis- 
charges its^^waterff into the Slave Lake is ten miles 

wide^ 
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wide ; but it narrows, gradaally» to the breadth o( . 
kalf a mile. The southern shore is the highest landc 
both are covered with trees, part of which have 
been burned, and lie scattered on the ground. Mr. 
ftoseberry, who has traversed this country before, 
assured us, that land laid waste by fire, which pro« 
4uced spruce-pine, and white birch, yields after* 
wards nothing but poplars, though none previously 
grew there. The Horn Mountain now appeared 
in sight, which is in the country of the Beaver 
Indians. Our guides being apprehensive of rough 
weather, we landed, and pitched our tents just in 
time to shelter us from a violent thunder storm, 
attended with torrents of rain. 

We continued our course, often amongst islands, 
and at times with a strong current : the weather for 
some days was stormy, and lightning and thunder 
frequent. Our canoes passed the mouths of se- 
veral rivers, which discharge their waters into the 
main stream. In order to provide for the future 
necessities, on our return, we concealed in an 
island, two bags of pemican ; which is meat sliced, 
dried in the sun, and pounded. Early one morn- 
ing we observed a very high mountain at a dis* 
stance ; on our nearer approach, the summit ap* 
peared bare and rocky, but the sides were 
clothed with wood, interspersed with spots of 
brilliant white, that sparkled in the sun. 'It was 
some time before. We discovered that they were 
enly patches of snow. Our hunters occasionally 

supplied 
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supplied us with swans, geese, white partridges* 
and once they brought us a grey crane. 

Having encamped one evening at the foot of a 
high hill, a few of us ascended it, in order to ex- 
plore the country. As it was very steep and craggy, 
the tight of an Indian encampment on its summit 
surprised us; but our Indian attendants explained 
the motive for choosing such an fnconvenient situ- 
ation, by telling us, that those tribes who have no. 
arms* prefer it, by way of defence against thei^r 
enemies. 

Our prospect from this elevated spot was ob^ 
structed by a circular range of hills ; between these , 
were small lakes, where great numbers of majestic 
swans were swimming about in a most graceful 
manner. The swarms of musquitoes that annoy- 
ed us in this spot-, compelled us to return hastily 
to our tents. 

The next evening the curling smoke from some 
Jndian fires invited us on shore; but we were no 
sooner perceived, than the whole band divided in 
great confusion, each providing for his own safety: 
some hiding in the woods, others retreating to their 
canoes. The assurances of our Indians, that our 
intentions were friendly, were not immediately 
believed. Some of the boldest at last ventured to 
our camp,- and were so agreeably welcomed by 
presents of small value, that their companions soon 
followed. They proved to be 'five families of the 
• Slave and Dog-rib Indians, and as they differ 
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widely from the tribes we taw in the United States 
and Canada, I tball describe their persons and 

dress* 

Tbey are a meagret ugly* ilhmade race, with very 
clumsy legs; and appear to be unhealthy, which 
probably arises from their want of cleanliness. 
Some of them wear their hair extremely long, 
while others suffer a long tress oiily to fall behind, 
and the rest is cut so short as to expose their ears. 
There were old men with long beards, and others 
who had pulled them out by the roots. The men 
have two double lines tattooed upon each cheek, 
from the ear to the nose; and a hole is made through 
the gristle of the nose, large enough to receive a 
goose-quill, or a small piece of wood : a strange 
jiotion of finery, but not more absurd than an £u* 
ropean lady's ear-rings. Their clothes are made 
of the dressed skins of the rein or moose deer. 
For the sake of warmth, their winter vestments 
are prepared in the hair. Some of them are deco- 
, rated with a very neat embroidery, of porcupine 
quills and the hair of the moose deer, coloured 
red, black, yellow, and white. They wear shirts 
made of skins; their upper garments are sufficiently 
large to cover the whole body, with a fringe round 
the bottom : these are worn night and day. Their 
l€ggii^s*fcach half way up the thigh, and are em- 
broidered on the seams and the ancle. Both sexes 
dress nearly alike. To complete their attire they 
adorn themselves with gorgets, bracelets of wood, 

horDi 
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horn, or bone, on the arms and wrists; and a band 
of leather round the head, wrought with porcupine 
quills, ahd stuck round with claws of bears and 
wild-fowl, to which they hang short thongs of the 
skin of an animal resembling the ermine, in the 
form of a tassel. Bands, garters, &c. are formed 
of the quills of the porcupine, wpven together with 
ti'news in a very neat manner, and fringed with 
strings of leather, worked round with dyed hair* 
of various colours* You can hardly conceive 
any thing more grotesque than their whole ap« 
pearance. 

A few poles supported by a fork, fixed in a se- 
micircular form, and covered with branches oil 
i>ark, serve them for a lodge. They build two 
of these opposite to one another, and make the 
fire between them. Their furniture consists chiefly 
of a few dishes of wood, bark, or horn ; and their 
cooking vessels are shaped like a gourd, narrow 
at top and wide at bottom ; and are made of wa-« 
tape, which is the roots of the spruce fir-tree split, 
and wove so close as to hold liquids : but as they 
would burn on the fire, they make them boil by 
putting red-hot stones into them. They have, be« 
sides, a number of small leather bags, to hold theif 
embroidery, lines, and nets. Of the fibres of the 
willow bark they make thread, and fishing-lines of 
the sinews of the rein-deer. They hunt with bows 
and arrows, spears, daggers, and clubs. The dag- 
gers are short, flat, and sharp pointed, and are made 
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*of horn or bone. Their axes are composed of a 
piece of grey or brown stone, and their canoes are 
ao light at to be carried with ease on a man's back. 
They urged every argument they could use to dis*^ 
*8uade us from proceeding on our voyage, assuring 
us that it would take years to reach the sea, and 
that our heads would be silvered with age before 
our return. They also related rediculous traditions, 
of monsters of frightful shapes, that would encoun- 
ter, if not devour, us by the way. You may believe 
this had no effect on such men as Mr. Franklin or 
Roseberry ; but our poor Indians looked very 
grave at these wonderful accounts, and were not 
easily encouraged to lay aside their fears. 

Notwithstanding theseMreadfuL-prognostics, we 
re-embarked, and soon passed the Great Bear Lake 
river. We met with numerous islands, and had a 
ridge of snowy mountains always insight. Great 
numbers of bears and sma|l white buffaloes frequent 
those mountains, which are also inhabited by In- 
dians. Soon after we came to the termination of 
the mountains, the rapid appeared which the In- 
dian) had described as so extremely dangerous; 
but >ye found their accounts greatly, exaggerated^ 
and passed it without difficulty. Pursuing our 
course to the north-west, we came to a river that 
flowed from the eastward. Here an encampment 
of four fires invited us to land : a measure which 
terrified these poor people, who took us for ene- 
mies. They all fled different ways, except an old 

man, 
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man, who approached us with the full expectation 
of being put>to death. He said, his few remain- 
ing days were not worth preserving; but, with the 
most affecting earnestness, pulled off his venera- 
ble grey locks by handfuls, and distributed them 
amongst us, imploring our favour for himself and 
bis relations. Our Indians assured him of our 
friendly intentions, which Mr. Roseberry confirm- 
ed by presents of'such trifles as he knew would be 
acceptable to the people. The old ipan, having 
gained confidence^ recalled the scattered fugitives ; 
and one of them, though reluctantly, was persuad- 
ed to accompany us as a guide in our expedition. 
We re-embarked, and found the river grow nar- 
rower, and bounded by lofty, perpendicular, white 
rocks^ We exchanged a few trinkets^with another 
party of Indians, for a parcel of excellent fish. 
Amongst them was some unknown to us, of a 
round form and greenish colour. 

From an encampment of three or four families, 
a little beyond, we received bares, partridges, and 
a grey crane. Our new guide endeavoured to 
persuade us to return, telling us that he was afraid 
of the Esquimaux, who, he said, were a very 
wicked, malignant people, and but two summers 
ago came up this river, and killed many of his 
relations. Our appearance mostly terrified the 
scattered parties of Indians that we saw encamped 
on the banks of the river; but our guides by as- 
surances of friendship, and Mr. Roseberry by pre- 
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sentg, generally allayed their fears, and brought 
them to a degree of familiarity. One party was 
clad in haie skins, and belong to a tribe called 
Hare Indians, from living principally upon that 
animal and fish; rein-deer and beaver being very 
scarce in this part of the country. We continued 
to see difierent parties encamped on the banks of 
the river, who differed but little from those I have 
described. As we had advanced far beyond the 
knowledge of any of our guides, by bribes and 
presents Mr. Roseberry prevailed with a native of 
this country to go with us. He told us that' we 
should sleep ten nights before we came to the sea, 
and that we were near the Esquimaux, with whom 
bis nation was now at peace. Having never heard 
the sound of a gun, he was extremely startled 
when some of the hunters discharged their fowling 
peices, and, had they not assured him it was a to* 
]:en of friendship, would have left us. Mr. Rose- 
berry's making some memorandums in his pocket 
book, was another cause of alarm; as he could 
not comprehend the design of writing, but ima- 
gined he was a conjuror, and that it was a charm, 
by which he might be injured. Two of his bro^ 
thers followed us in their canoes, and amused us, 
not only with their native songs, but with others, 
in imitation of the Esquimaux; which so animated 
our new 4^sociate, who was also in his own small 
cinoe, that he jumped and capered to keep time 
with the singing, till we were terrified left he 

should 
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should upset his h'ght bark, A smoke on the 
western shore induced us to land. The native* 
made a most terrible uproar» talking very loud, 
and running about' as if they were out of their 
senses; while the greater part of the women and 
children fled away, a sure sign of hostile inten- 
tions; but we were fcoo numerous to be afraid of 
them. A few .blue beads made them our friends. 
They are called the Quarrellers. The river wa* 
BOW divided into several channels, and it was dif- 
ficult which to choose. Mr. Roseberry deter<« 
sninedontbe middle one. 

We were ndw in such high northern region s» 
that the son was above the horizon all night. Mr. 
Fxianklint and I resigned one night's re»t to enjoy 
a^ spectacle to us so extfaordtnary, and that we 
were never likely to «ee again when we left thia 
country. Traces of the Esquimaux were observed, 
in several places. Near the spots wheris they had 
made their fires, were scattered pieces of whale- 
bone, thick burned leather, and marks where they 
had spilled train oiK In one place we saw three 
of their huts,, for I cannot dignify them with the 
name of house. The grou-nd plot is of an oval 
form, about fifteen feet long; the whole of it is 
dug about twelve inches below the surface of the 
ground, and one half of it is covered with branches 
of willow, which probably serves the whole fa« 
mily for a bed. A space in the nuddle of the other 
balf,. about four feet wide» is deeper than the rest^ 
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and is the only part of the house where a grown 
person can stand upright. One side of it is the 
hearth, or fire-place; but they do not appear to 
make much use of it, for the wall, though close 
to it, did not seem to be burned. The door is in 
the middle of one of the ends, and opens into a 
covered way, so low^ that we were obliged to 
creep on all-fours to enter this curious habitation. 
On the-top is a hole, of about eighteen inches 
square, which serves for a window, an occasional 
door, and k chimney. The under-ground part of 
the floor is lined with split wood. Six or eight 
stumps of small trees driven into the earth, with 
the root upwards, on which are laid some cross 
pieces of timber, support the roof of the building* 
The whole is made of drift wood, covered with 
branches and dry grass, over which is laid a foot 
deep of earth. On each side of these houses are 
square holes dug in the ground, covered, except in 
the middle, with split wood and earth; these were 
supposed to be storehouses, for the winter stock of 
provisions. Before each hut were stumps of trees 
fixed in the ground, probably for the purpose of 
hanging their fish upon to dry. 

As we advanced, trees became very scarce, ex- 
cept a few dwarf willows. A violent rain forced 
us to land again, and shelter ourselves under four 
houses, similar to those I have just described. The 
high lands adjacent were covered with short grass 
and flowerSf whilst the valleys presented a sheet of 
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snow and ice. Being come to the entrance of a 
large lake, which, from the shallowness of the wa- 
ter, and the thickness of the ice before us, we could 
not traverse, we were obliged to relinquish our in- 
tention of proceeding farther; though the whole 
company had cherished the idea of reaching the 
6cean before they turned their faces homewards. 
We pitched our tents on an island, from the high- 
est part of which we couhl discern a sdlid field of 
ice, extending from the south-west to the eastward. 
A chain of mountains were dimly perceived on the 
south, stretching out as far as the cyb could reach ; 
and to the eastward, we saw many islands. White 
partridges, now turned brown, were rather plentiful : 
flocks of beautiful plovers were also common ; as 
were white owls, and gulls of the same colour. 

As I was rambling about in search of a plover's 
nest, I discovered the grave of one of the natives: 
by it lay a bow, a paddle, and a spear— -articles 
that doubtless belonged to the deceased; but the 
arms that had wielded them were^unstrung: they 
remained as tokens, perhaps, to perpetuate the re- 
membrance of his expertness in the chace or the 
management of his canoe. 

Our provisions running rather short, the nets 
were put down, and we halted a day or two, in 
hopes ofv supplying ourselves with fish. During 
our stay, we had clear proofs of the rising of the 
tide, which made us conclude that the lake connnu- 
nicated with the sea ; and isk a cou&tmaJUA^ c^( ^Vv^t 
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opinion, some of our men descried, as they ima« 
gined, huge peices of ice advancing towards us^ 
but on a closer inspection they were whales, 
whose white sides rising above the water, might at 
first be easily mistaken for shoals of ice. Our 
guide told us, that the J^squimaux chiefly lived 
upon these prodigious fish, and that they were 
often seen as large as our canoe. 

Mr. Roseberry caused a post to be erected, in 
remembrance of our having reachdd this spot, and 
inscribed on it 69^ 7' north latitude, our names» 
and the date of our arrival. We now reluctantly 
determined to steer our course back again towards 
Chepewyan Fort, and as we returned by the way 
we came, I shall not trouble you with a repetition 
of what I have already described, but only men* 
tion such particulars as I think will be interesting 
to you. The cold, which had been very great, di- 
minished after we entered the river: a circura« 
stance that would have been^very agreeable, if it 
bad not been for our old tormentors, the musqui- 
toes, whose numbers increased with the warmth* 
We landed upon a small round island, close to the 
eastern shore, which seemed to be sacred to the 
dead, there being a place of sepulture, crowded 
with numerous graves: amongst these were scat- 
tered the implements that formerly belonged to 
those who iVere interred there. We frequently 
observed ^ kind of fence along the hills, made 
with braacbes, where the oatives had set 
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"to catch white partridges. This leads 
: method the nnnhern In- 
dians use to catch deer in a pound. They Erst 
search for a path frequented by those animals; 
and if it crosses a lake, a wide river, or a barren 
plain, it is the more favourable for their purpose; 
especially if woods are near, to supply them with 
materials for their work. The pound is then built 
with a strong fence, made of brushy trees, perhaps 
Ml mile in circumference. The entrance is not 
Rwider than a common gate, and the inside is fill- 
ed with hedges, in the manner of a labyrinth ; in 
every opening is st-t a snare, made with thongs of 
parchment deer-skins, well twisted together, which> 
are extremely strong. These snares are generally 
fastened by one end to a pole, to prevent the deer 
from dragging the snare from its situation. When 
the pound is thus prepared, a row of small brush. 
wood is stuck up in the snow that covers the fro- 
zen lake or plain, where neither stick nor slump 
besides is to be seen, which makes them a tnore 
striking object. These hushes diverge from the 
entrance of the pound, sometimes for two or three 
miles, on each side of the deer's path. As soon 
as the deer are perceived going thai way, men, wo- 
men, and children contrive, by making a circuit., to 
get, unobserved, behind them. Then they lorm 
themselves inio a semicircle. The poor timorous 
deer, finding ihera=elvcs pursued, run siruight Icir- 
wards into the pound, when the entrance is stopped 
&6 utj 
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up with bushes. The men lose no time in fotlow** 
i.og them into the inclosure ; where chose that are. 
entangled in the snares are speared ; and those that 
are loose, shot with bows and arrows. 

It happened one morning that I had taken a. 
walk with the hunters in pursuit of some deer, 
when we perceived the track of an uncommon 
snow shoe* We followed it to a considerable dis- 
tance, till we were led to a little hut, where a young 
woman was sitting alone« My companions knew 
enough of her language to comprehend her story : 
she told thei^ that she belonged to the tribe oi Dog- 
ribbed Indians, and had been taken prisoner by a 
party of their enemies ; who, though they had 
' adopted her, and treated her with kindness, could, 
never win her affections ; as she could not banish 
from her mind their cruelty in slaughtering her 
aged father and mother, with the rest of their com- 
panions, whom they surprised in the night : there- 
fore, she had taken the first opportunity of making 
her escape, with the hope of returning to her owj% 
country; but that, having been carried away in a. 
canoe, the turnings and windings of the rivers and 
lakes had so bewildered her, she could not find her 
way, and had therefore been obliged to build this^ 
hut, as a defence against the weather. She saidt 
that she eloped in the month when the bjrds begin 
to lay their eggs, and that she had supported her- 
self ever since, which was several months, by 
jnaring partridges^ raj)bitf, and squirrels: jibe bad 

also 
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also contrived to kill two or three beavers, and 
some porcupines.^ Sortunately, she had been able 
to bring with her a few deer sinews, with which she 
bad made her fir&t snares; and afterwards she was 
obliged to substitute the sinews of the rabbit's legs 
she had caught, twisted tbgefrher. - The rabbits not 
only afforded her food, but a neat, warm suit of 
. clothes, that she had made very ingeniously. It 
wa& happy for her that necessity obliged her to em- 
ploy herself in solitude, or she would probably 
havC'Suni^ a victim to despair and melancholy. 
When she was not engaged in hunting for food, she 
amused the tedious hours with twisting the inner 
rind of >villows into small lines, like net-twine, of 
which she intended to have made a fishing net. 

. Five or six inches of an iron hoop made into a 
knife, and the shank of an iron arrow bead, were 
the only, tools she had;. but she was far better qua« 
lified to support herself, under such disastrous cir« 
cumstances, than an European woman* because the 
Indians not only make their wives and daughters 
assist tbem in snaring animals, but they compel 
them also to perform the most laborious tasks. 
She was very glad to leave her retreat, and accom« 
pany us to our-camp. As she had a fine figure, and, 
with the singularity of her dress, made a striking 
appearance, she drew general attention; and having 
given decisive proofsx)f her cleverness, each of the 
Indians wished to have her for a wife. A wrestling 
match took place op this occatloQ. v )* ii^ ^ u^^x^L 
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LETTER XLIII. 
Arthur Mi^ldon to his Brother Edwin. 

Chepexvyan Fort, 

My DEAR Brother, < / 

I ONCE more begin my journal at this 
place, though I shall probably finish it at a great 
dtitance; as Mr. Franklin and I are setting off 
again, with Mr. Roseberry, for a distant expedi- 
tion to the south-westward. Mr. Roseberry is 
attracted thither by the hopes of establishing a pro- 
Stable trade with the tribes that inhabit those parts, 
and of discovering a passage^ westward, to the Pa- 
cific Ocean ; arid we are drawn by the motive that 
has already led us so long a dance — curiosity^ 
Mr. Franklin says, that though we have seen the 
principal parts of the United States and Canada, 
with some of the Indian nations^ yet he wishes to 
have a better acquaintance with tb6«k whose man- 
ners have not been changed by a communication 
with Europeans. 

^, I shall write at opportunity and matter invite 
me. What follows, therefore, will be a recital 
of our voyage. We proceeded up the Peace 
River, along a chain or lakes, the largest of which 
is the Aihabascai and paased by Peace Point, 

which 
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which received its name by a of treaty of peace 
being held there between the Knisteneaux and 
Beaver Indians; as did the Slave River, from 
the conquests of the Knisteneaux, who drove 
the inhabitants near Portage ]a,Loche to a distance, 
and then called them slaves. A fall of twenty feet 
obliged us to unload our canoes, and carry them 
and our luggage across a carrying place. The 
country wc had hitherto passed was low, swampy 
ground, well clothed with wood* The banks of 
the riveru^etween this place and Mr. Mackenzie's 
establishment, were generally lofty, and produce 
cypress, arrow*wood, and thorn trees. On either 
side of the river, though not within sight of it, are 
extensive plains, which abound in buffaloes, elks, 
wolves, foxes, and bears. The Deer Mountain 
stretches out to the westward ; and opposite to the 
establishment are beautiful meadows, adorned with 
irregular groves of poplar, and enlivened by herdi 
of various animals. At this place our ears were 
frequently regaled with the sweet notes of a small 
bird, not so large as a robin ; the heck, breast, 
and belly of the cock are of a deep scarlet.; part 
of the body is of a delicate fawn colour; the wings 
are black, edged with fawn, and have two white 
stripes running across them ; the tail is variegated ; 
and the bead crowned with a tuft. The hen is of 
a simple fawn colour, except a- tippet of glossy 
yellow." 

The £sUblUhment, or Fort, as these trading 
liai»esjxecalied| consists oi f\«\ivV^o%\&t&V^>^^^^ 
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for the accommodation of the traders in winter; 
and is provided with a garden, that grows turnips, 
carrots, parsnips, potatoes, and cabbages. It being 
now the month of Decembeir, and the frost so se- 
vere that the workmen^s axes become as brittle as 
glass, determined us to halt here for a few weeks. 
The weather was sometimes extrenlely stormy : ^ 
hurricanes of wind, snow, rain, and bail, frequently 
confined us within the house ;'a restraitH that I 
found very disagreeable. Several of the natives 
look up their abode with us, which gavfkijM. sa op« 
portunity of observing their customs on ^rticular 
occasions. A young man, called the Sipran, lost 
his father by an accident. He immediately retired 
in silence to his lodge» and fired his gun several 
times» as a notice to his friends, not to intrude 
upon his retirement, because, from his misfortune^ 
he was grown careless of life. The, wife of the de- 
ceased expressed htr grief by cries and tears, and 
cutting off her hair. She then took a sharp in- 
strument, and, with determined resolution, sepa* 
rated the nail from one of her fingers, and forced 
back the flesh beyond the first joint, which she 
cut off. On expressing my astonishment, she 
showed me that she had Jost the first joint of her 
two other fingers, as tokens of grief for the death 
of two of her sons. The men consider it a dis- 
grace to shed tears when they are etpber ; therefore, 
they sometimes drink till they are intoxicated, that 
Ihey may indulge freely in lamentations. The 
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womeii are the slaves of tbeir husbands. They 
carry heavy loads, and perform the most laborious 
tasks, whilst their imperious masters walk by their 
sides, with nothing but a gun in their hands. If a 
spot is chosen for an encampment, the men sk 
quietly down and enjoy tbeir pipes, leaving the 
wonftn,tp fix^the poles in ciixles, that .meet at top 
like a tent, ahid then cover them with dressed 
moose-deer skips, sewed together. During the 
winter they wear snow shoes, to enable them to- 
traverse the surface of the country, which is a con-^ 
tinued sheet of snow at that season. The frames; 
of these shoes are made of birch-wood ; and the 
netting, of thongs of deer-skrn. A verysuddea 
alteration in the season, from the severest incle« 
mency of winter to the delightful beauties of 
spring, gave us notice it was time to put ourselves 

• 

again in- march. Though the river was still co« 
vcred wt^h ice, the plains were of a verdant colour ;: 
the trees and shrubs in bud» and soti)e of them ia 
flower. This was the middle of April. All things 
being ready, we set out in our canoes, and en« 
camped where groves of poplars, in every shape^ 
vary the scene ; and the open plains between them 
are enlivened with vast herds of elks and buffaloes.. 
These pleasing scenes, which continued for miles*, 
were succeeded by high while cliffs. As we ad* 
vanced,^ a river falls in from the north. There are 
also several islands and small streams on both 
sides* We perceived^ along the shore, tracts of 
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large bears« I was gratified by the sight of the 
den, or winter quarters, of one of these animals. 
They are a fierce species, and called the Grisly 
Bear. The den was ten feet deep, five feet high, 
and six feet wide. 

We saw some straggling parties of Jlocky 
Mountain Indians. Mr. Roseberry prevailp^^. by 
presents and promises, with one of them, «., 
company us as a guide; but it was with great re* 

« 

lucunce that his father consented to it. "My 
son, (said he,} your departure makes my heart 
painful. The white people may be said to rob us 
of our children. They are going to lead you 
into the midst of our enemies ; and perhaps you 
will never more return to us. Were you not with 
the chief, (by which he meant Mr. Roseberry,) 
I know not what I should do : but he requires 
your attendance, and you must follow him." 

The banks of the river, were diversified with 
woods, clay, rocky cliflFs, and earths of red, green, 
and yellow colours, which I think might be used 
in the composition of paints. In some places, 
rivers fall into the main stream ; and in others are 
numerous islands. Poplar and white birch-trees 
are common ; and the country is so thronged with 
animals, as to recal the idea of a stall-yard. The 
rocky mountains, with their snow-capped sum* 
mits, now became visible After toiling against 
a strong current, we landed on an island, on which 
there were eight deserted lodges. The natives 

had 
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had prepared bark for several canoes; and we per- 
ceived [races of a road, along the hills where they 
had passed. Near it we saw a ground-hog ; and in 
some places the earth had been turned up by the 
bears, in search of roots: and over the shore ho- 
vered two cormorants, which were probabiy 
watching for fish in the river. Soon after this, 
we had gieat difficulties to encounter, from eddies, 
currents, cascades, and rapids, in the river, which 
was bounded, particularly on one side, by a range 
of steep, over. hanging rocks, beneath which the 
current drove our canoe, with alraoit irresistible 
impetuosity. Here are several islands of solid 
rocks, covered with a small portion of verdure, 
which has been worn away by the constant force 
of the currai>t.- The under part of these islands is 
so much diminished, probably by the friction of 
ice at the water's edge, that they have the ap- 
pearance of large tables, supported by a pedestal. 
Their principal inhabitants are wild geese, which 
were, at this time, breeding and rearing their 
young. 

Our Indian guide alarmed us so much by his 
account of the dangers of the navigation, that Mr. 
Roseberry, myself, and two of the people, ascended 
the bank, which was very high, that we might re- 
connoitre the country before us. As we passed 
through the woods, we carae to an inctosure, 
which had been formed by the natives for snaring 
the elk, which was so large, we could not discover 
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its extent After travelling for some hours through 
the forest, which consisted of the spruce, bircb, 
and the largest poplars we had ever seen, we sunk 
down upon the river, where the bank is low, and 
near the foot of a mountain, between which, and 
a high ridge, the river flows in a stream of about 
a hundred yards broad^ though, at a small distance 
below, it rushes on between perpendicular rocks, 
which confine it within half that breadth. Here 
we ahxiously waited for the arrival of the canoe. 
After exploring the shore, both ways, we met it at 
the entrance of the narrow channel, which our 
people had reached, after inexpressible fatigue and 
danger. An Indian was then sent forward on shore, 
to examine the passage, who returned, at the close 
of evening, with an alarming account 'of the obsta- 
cles before us. Our difficulties increased every 
mile. In passing the foot of a rock, we were oblig- 
ed to cut steps in it, for the distance of twenty 
feet, from which Mr. Franklin, at the hazard of his 
life, leaped on a small rock beneath, and received 
four of' the men on his shoulders, who, with great 
labour, dragged up the canoe, and in the attempt 
injured her. With the branches of a dry tree that 
bad fallen from the upper part of the rock, we made 
a fire, and repaired our bark, which we towed along 
the rocks to the next point; though not without 
risking the safety of the men, who were obliged to 
pass on the outside of trees that grew on the edge 
of the precipice. It now became necessary to cross 

the 
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tlie stream, where the water was so rapid, that 
some of the people prepared themselves for swim- 
ming for their lives. By stripping to their shirts. 
Often were we compelled to unload, and carry 
«very thing but the canoe over the nocks; and in** 
<leed it required great exertion to prevent her from 
being dashed to pieces against them, by the vio« 
ience of the eddies. At length, the agitation of 
the water was so great, that a wave, striking on the 
bow of the canoe, brdke the line; and filled me, 
(who was on shore, assisting the men in towing,) 
with inexpressible terror, when I saw the vessel 
on the point of being dashed to shiVers, and my 
friends, particularly my levered and beloved Mr. 
Franklin, of perishing. No words can describe 
my feelings at that alarming moment ; but another 
wave tranquillized my fears, by driving her out of 
the tumbling water, when, by the united efforts of 
the men, she was brought on shore, where we 
pitched x>ur tents, to give time for consideration 
on the course we should pursue; for as far as the 
eye could reach, the river appeared one white 
#heet of foaming water. Finding the succession 
of rapids and cascades impassable, Mr. Rpseberry 
determined to attempt ascending the mountiain 
with the baggage and canoe ; an undertaking that 
must have been impracticable, but for the united 
courage and perseverance of Mr. Roseberry and 
Mr. Franklin, who encouraged the men by their 
example and firmness to perform what many would 
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have deemed impossible. At break of day we all 
i^tarted, and every man took an active part in cut- 
ting a road up the mountain* To accomplish this 
they were obliged to fell the trees that stood in the 
way, which they gejierally contrived should fall 
parallel with the road, without separating them 
entirely from the roots ; so that they formed a kind 
of railing on each side. The steep shelving rocks 
increased the difficulty of bringing the baggage 
from the side of the river to the encampment, as 
the first man who made a false step must have fallen 
headlong into the water. The canoe was dragged 
up the precipice, by having the line doubled, and 
fastened to the stumps as they advanced. Before 
afternoon the whole was safely lodged, with inde« 
fatigable labour, on the summit, where we per- 
ceived ourselves surrounded by mountains still 
higher, whose tops were covered with snow. We 
took up our abode, for the night, near a rivulet 
that issues from a large mass of ice or snow. In 
this unpleasant march, we saw spruce ; red pine ; 
cypress ; poplar; red birch ; willow ; alder ; arrow- 
wood ; red- wood; Hard; service-tree; and hois* 
picant, which rises about nine feet high, ^rows in 
joints, without branches, and is tufted at the end. 
The stem is small, and of equal thickness from top 
to bottom, and is covered with small 'prickles. 
There were also gooseberry and <:urrant trees, and 
several kinds of briars. Our descent led us down 
some steep hills, and thro ugh a wood of tall p'lus. 

After 
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After all this tail and trouble, we reached the river 
above the rapids, without any material accident, 
and once more entrusted ourselves to the watery 
element. There were mountains on all sides of 
us ; one, especially, of a very great height. The 
river became extremely wide, and full of islands, 
which again changed to more confined bounds, 
and a smooth, strong current. With some Tark<| 
ations we proceeded to a beautiful sheet of water, 
which was seen to advantage from the rays of a 
brilliant sun sparkling on its surface. At the ter* 
mination of this prospect, the river was barred 
with rocks, forming cascades irnd s^i^ islands. 
There was likewise a chain of. mountainii running 
south and north, as far as we could i$ee« We at 
length arrived at a fort, where the rivec separates 
into two branches. By the advice, of xyur guide, ^ 
we took that which inclined to thQ ^s|^r ,iii the 
course , of , this day's voyage, i;Wj»j:,ol>ftei;Y^4.;^.y^sJt 
number of beaver lodges. •i|i|>sQiQe^p]acejij.tbffie 
active, sag^ious animals-^ h|d put .jdpl^n. s^^r^i^ 
acres of large poplars ; and w^sikw. agre4t:<tufQ)>^r 
of them. The time which., theses w^H^Fti^l c;:^3i- 
tures allot for their labours, ^eUh^r in pt^ting.their 
, curious habitations, or providingiiopd^i^ltbe'^/vhol^ 
interval b^ween the r4sing a^d tl^.^e^ipg'Sum 
Of late, the weather had, beesit ext^^^ni^l^ cold: it 
now suddenly changed to.adegfc^^fhqat that we 
found overpowering. . Tbi^all^iHtipn brppgh^ 
back our old torm^mors^ the^Qa^%9ad inu$i^9ito<s.j 

S ^v\5L 
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and we were frequmtly incommoded wkk heavf 
.taiiM and cbutider iter nu. 

- Having already passed beyond the knowledge of 

ourguide» we were anxious to meet with some of 

4he natives, who conld- give us fufther information 

^ the course we should pt^rsve to aome to the sea, 

Ahe object we had in view. A •mtll of fire, and 

■the noise of people ift-tfce, woofts, appeared fa- 

'Voureble-to our wishes; bat they we^e shy, and 

«for some time concealed themselves. At length, 

Htwo men ventured to an eminence opposite to as, 

4irandishtag their spears ; displaying their bow« 

4ind> arrows^ and, with loud Jihouts, expressing a 

hostik Aispdtitton. Our interpreter was some 

time before he eouid persuade them we were 

friends, who visited their country only from curi- 

• 4>si<<y^ As 'SoOn as we landed, Mr. Roseberry 

look 'each of them by the hand. One of the two, 

tfs a tokefb ^f ^ubAiission, drew a knife from his 

'ileeve;*totlipr&senteijtit to him« shaking with fear 

at the s&tftetifbel -Their party consisted only of 

three-mi^h, tjii^e wotaen, and a few boys and girls. 

They e^ami'fied us, and every thing about us, with 

the tnfost ntfnute and Hsii^picious attention, doubt- 

mg ytP^hlkher we were friends or enemies. They 

had b(ter€l,ini)^ed^df vhite^men', but had never seen 

any befoi^^ which* i*eadtly accounts for their aJarra 

on ouF ap^eirancfu The tallest of them did not 

excted five' feet six -or seven inches in height. 

(Fhey^uM^meagre-eoiuikehences, though their faces 
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were rouBd, which might be attributed (o the hard^ 
ness aad uncertainty of th^ir face. They had high 
cheek-bones« and small dark brownies, with hair 
of a dingy black, hanging in loose disorder over 
their sbottlders ; and their coisplexion' was of a 
swarthy yellow. Their dress consisted of robest 
made of the skins of the beaver, the gi^ound hog* 
aad the rein*deer, dressed ia the hair; -and of tbi 
lDoose«skin, without it. All of them were orna« 
ineoled with a.fFinge,.and some of ihem^liad tassels 
hanging down the seams* The tail^ of the anitpal 
were left hanging on those ma^e ef4be /iktn of the 
ground-hog, which served instead of tassels. They 
tie these robes over the shoulders, and fasten them 
round the middle with a belt of green skin, as stiff 
as horn. Their leggins and shoes resemble those 
of the other tribes. The women's dress^ is much 
the same, except the addition of an apron that 
reaches to the knees. Their hair is divided from 
the forehead to the crown, and drawi>back in'Iong 
plaits behind the ears» As destitute as these people 
are of every thing we Europeans call conTfort, 
they wear bracelets of horn and bone ; and the men 
only have the privilege of being adorned with 
necklaces, made of the claws of the grisly or white 
bear. Their arms are spears, and bows and arrows, 
which, with their knives and tools, are partly made 
of iron ; a circumstance that, convinced Mr. Rose* 
berry they had communication with some of the 
tribes that border the sea-coast; though tbey either 

S ft ^^>qW 
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could not, or were unwilling to direct our course 
tbitber. Bribes at lengtb prevailed with one of 
them to join our party, as a guide. They showed 
ti^ snares made of green skin, cut to the size of 
sturgeon twine ; and though, when a number of 
them are twisted together, they do not exceed the 
fbtckjoess of a cod-Hne, yet they> are strong enough 
iQrhold a moose^deer• . Their r nets and fishing 
lines:*v^ made! of willow-Jiark and nettles. We 
parted in arfridndly manner,. ivhich was mutually 
tjcpressed by presents. They gave us some trout, 
and two quivers of excellent arrows, which we 
repaid in beads and pemtcan; We^gain embark* 
ed,wi|h our .new guide, who regarded Mr. Rose- 
berry as a being of a superior nature, whom he was 
bound, to obey ; an idea that was very convenient, 
as his attendance was essentially necessary* We 
passed a river on the left, at the foot of a moun- 
tain, which, from its cone-like form, we named 
the Beaver Lodge Mountain. As we advanced, 
this mountain changed its appearance to that of a 
succession of round hills, covered with woods <lU 
most to their summits, which were white with 
snow,^and crowned with withered trees. By the 
direction of our guide, we now quitted the maia 
branch, as he assured us it would soon terminate* 
The stream we pursued led us through a succession 
of small lakes.. We saw great numbers of swans, 
geese, and ducks ; and gathered plenty of wild 
parsnips. Biuejays, yellow birds, and one beau- 

uful 
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riful humming bird, sported amongst the trees, 
which were principally spruc^e, white birch, wil- 
low, and alder. Here we reached the source of 
Unjigah, or Peace River, which, after a winding 
course through. a vast extent of country, receiving 
many large rivers in its progress, and passing 
through the Slave Lake, discharges its waters into 
the Frozen Ocean. Having perceived a beaten 
path, we landed and unloaded, where the natives 
bad formerly encamped. They had left baskets 
hanging on the trees, in which we found a net, 
some books, a goat's horn, and a wooden trap for 
taking^ the gr.ound*hog» Here two streams tumble 
down the rocks into the lake we had left ; whilst 
two others fail from the opposite heights, and glide 
into the lake, to which we now commited: our- 
selves, without an apprehension of the dangers 
and sufferings that awaited us. In the midst of a 
rapid current our canoe struck, and notwithstand- 
ing all our exertions, the violence of the stream 
drove her sideways down the river, and broke her 
by the first bar. We all instantly jumped into 
the water ; but before we could, with our united 
force, eieher set her straight, or stop her, we came 
to such a depth of water, that we were obliged to 
re-embark with the utmost precipitation. We were 
scarcely St^ated, when she drove against a rock, 
which shattered the stern in such a manner, that 
the steersman could no longer keep bis place. 
The violence of this shock drove us to the opposite 

S J i\\^ 
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side of the river, when the bow met with the same 
fate as the stern. At this moment the foreman 
seized on some branches of a small tree, in hopes 
of bringing up the canoe; but such was their 
elasticity, that, to our great surprise, he was jerked 
on shores in an instant, with a degi^ee of violence 
that endangered his life. But our own danger was 
too great to leave us at leisure to enquire into his 
fate ; for, in a few moments, . we came across a 
cascade, that broke several large holes in the bot« 
torn of the canoe. The wreck becoming flat on 
the water, we all jumped out, and held fast to it. 
In this situation we were forced several hundred 
yards, with the constant expectation of bring over- 
whelmed. When our strength was nearly ex* 
hausted, and every one began to think death inevi- 
table, we came to shallow water, and a small eddy, 
where, from the weight of the canoe resting on the 
stones, we were enabled to stop its farther progress; 
and calling to the people on shore for assistance, 
amongst whom we espied the foreman unhurt, we 
were rescued from this imminent danger. The 
joy of escape was so great, that we scarcely con- 
sidered our misfortune as it really deserved : our 
whole stock of balls, and itome other useful arti« 
ties, being irretrievably lost by this accident, ind 
our canoe so shattered, as to be unfit -for service. 
In this deplorable condition, most men would have 
thought of nothing but the speediest means of re« 
turn. Tht resoWuofi o( Mx. Etauklia and Mr. 
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RoXeberry was nbt to be shafcen. They both were 
determined to overcome 9Very obstacle within th« 
power of roan to subdue. They consoled the peo% 
ple» who Were ready to despair, with kind atten* 
tions ; and alleviated their Fatigue with rest, and tl)e 
best refreshments they could provide. When they 
were well recruited, they animated their drooping 
courage by exhortations, and well-timed praises ot 
their past-courage, which, with the prospect of soon 
reaching a smoother river, had such an effect, that 
they dechired they were ready to follow wherever 
they would lead them. Our first employment 
was to seek for bark to repair our canoe ; a task 
not effected without difficulty. Several taUs in 
the river, and the obstruction of trees that laid 
across it, rendered a passage impracticable for 
miles; and every m^n was obliged to assist in car* 
rying the canoe and the lading through a low, 
swampy country, their feet frequently sticking ira 
quagmires of mud. Wearied with this laborious 
exertion^ we sometimes ventured to put the canoe . 
into the water ; but her progress was soon inter« 
rupted by the drift wood and prostrate trees, which 
compelled us to advance alternately by land and 
water, according to circumstances, till we joy* 
fully arrived on the bank of a navigable river, 
on the west side of the first great range of moun* 
tains. 

Here I will close this part of my narrative, 
thinking it will be more convenient to yon to di« 
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vide it. la another letter, I shall relate the (u- 

ture events of our journey. Adieu. Ever your 

affectionate 

' ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 



LETTER XLIV. 
Arthur Middleton to his Brother Edwin. 

Tacotdche Tesae^ or Coluinhia. 
My DEAE BROTHERt 

THE excessive fatigues we bad lately 
undergone made it necessary to halt, to recruit 
the strength and spirits of our men. Mr. Rose- 
berry was, however, anxious to re-embark as soon 
as possible. The country, for some time, was 
rather low, and our view confined by woods, at a 
small distatice from the banks. A little beyond, 
the river divided into two branches. We followed 
the most westerly course, and had not proceeded 
far before clouds of thick smoke rose from the 
woods, accompanied with a strong odour of the 
gum of cypress and the spruce fir; but not with- 
standing that, we saw none of the natives. The 
banks here are composed of high white cliffs, 
crowned with pinnacles in very grotesque shapes, 
that, with the assistance of a lively imagination. 
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might be compared to a succession oFGothic towers, 
^whilst the river at their base tumbled in cascades 
and impetuous whirlpools, that complete the ro- 
mantic scenery. This irregularity in the river 
once mor^ obliged us to c6nvey our crazy bark on 
the men's shoulders For more than half a mile, 
over a mos( rugged, rocky hill. After this fatigue^ 
we partook, with our brave fellowy, of a refreshing 
meal of pemrcan, rendered savory with wild bni- 
ons, that grew plentifully on the banks, whicb 
were overshadowed by lofty firs and wide-spread- 
ing cedars. Our Indians shoi^ the largest of twa 
red deer, which came to the edge of the water to 
drink ; and, from the number of their tracks, we 
suppose that they abound in this country. Many 
of the spruce trees had been stripped of the bark, 
probably by the natives, to make coverings for their 
cabins) The shores now became of a moderate 
beight, covered with poplars and cypresses. We 
passed a comfortable night under the shelter of zh 
Indian house, deserted by its inhabitants. It was of 
considerable size, and had accommodations for three 
families. Behind the beds was a narrow space» 
a little raised, for tHe purpose of keeping fish. The 
walls were formed of very straight spruce timbers, 
and the roof was of bark, supported by spars, resting 
on a ridge poU» fastened together by the fibres of the 
cedar* . Along the upper part of the building were 
fixed large rods, o« which they hang their fish t# 
4ry» The most extraordinary piece of furniture 
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left in this dweliing was a machine to catch large 
fi»h, of such unwieldly dimensions, that the house 
must have been unroofed to let iNin* It somewhat 
resembled an eel-basket in form» and was made of 
long pieces of aplit wood, placed an inch aaander, 
6n six hoops. A boat of the same material was 
added to it, into, which the fish may be driven, 
when they are to be taken out of the machine. On 
a point, at a little distance, we discovered an ob- 
iong heap, neatly walled and covered with bark, 
which we conjectured to be a tomb. Near it was 
fixed a pole, ten or twelve feet high, with a piece 
of bark hanging to it, which might express some 
memorial of the deceased. Several rivers, from 
different quarters, occasionally joined the main 
stream ; and many islands appeared, on some of 
which we observed Indian houses, like that I have 
just described. The cliffs are of various colours 
and shapes. In one place they rose like ancient 
castles, of white and red clay ; and in another, the 
forms were equally grotesque, but of blue and 
yellow. 

We perceived a canoe with one man in it. who» 
on seeing us. immediately gave the whoop, to 
alarm bis friends on shore, who obeyed his sum« 
mons, by their hostile appearance on the bank ; 
being armed with bows and arrows, and spears. 
which they brandished, by way of defiance. Ac^ 
cording to our interpreter^, they threatened oi 
with iosUnt death, if we sbofld^ffap to^iand; and» 
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as a confirmation of that threat, diseharg^d a volley 
of arrows at us, which, however, passed over the 
boat without hurting us. As we stood greatly in 
need of information for our future courise, Mr. 
Frankliii offered to go aloAe to the beach ojpposite 
to where they were, hoping they would consider it 
as a mark of confidence, and an offer of friendship. 
His icheihe succeeded. Two of thehi put off in a 
vanoe, but had not couragie to land, till he had in- • 
vited them by a display of looking-glasses, beads^ 
and other alluring trinkets^ At length they veh« • 
tured to land ; and were ptersaaded to sit down, 
and suffer our interpreters to approach, who as-- 
lUred them of our friendly intientions. We il^ere 
now admitted to join their friehds oh the opposite 
Shore^ amongst whotn Mr. Rosebeny distributed 
prfesehts^ and treated their cbildVeh with sugar; 
In reply to hts^ questions tohctrhing the countiy 
before us^ they tdd him that ihe ti^rtf runs a vasi! 
Way towlnrds the mid-day stin ; and, it its mouth. 
ii they had h'einrd, white people, who came m 
canoes as big as islands, were botilding houses : 
that, besides the difliculties of thie navigation, 
which in many parh were grdait, w^ should suffer 
froiti the hostile dts^ition of th^ native^, who 
were of a ferbeious character. This unwelcome 
intelligence dt^hot del!er our leadbr from cont** 
nuing his design. He persuaded two of these 
people to g6 with trs ats conductors, and prepared 
S^ our deparlutei : I aboutd remark, that this was 

S 6 ^.^L^ww"^ 
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a fishing party» but just arrived from a distance, 
intending to pass the summer here, foj- the sake oi 
providing a store of fish against the winter. They 
were busy in making machines of the same kind as 
that we had seen in the deserted house. They 
were clad in leather, and had some beaver and 
rabbit skin blankets* Their manners and appear- 
ance nearly resemble those of the Rocky Moun^ 
tain Indians. It was not long before we were 
again tempted to land, by the appearance of a 
subterranean house, the roof of which only could 
be seen above ground. The fear of us had driven 
the inhabitants away. They, however, appeared 
on a neighbouring mountain, in a menacing pos- 
ture, making the naost frantic gestures, and holding 
their bows and arrows ready to shoot. Their 
robes were fastened round the neck, but the right 
arm was left free,^ and beneath it hung a blanket,. 
Of leather covering, which might be used as a kind 
of shield. After some efforts, we found meana. to 
gain their confidence and friendship. An elderly ' 
xnan, who seemed to be a person of authority » 
stretched out something like a map of the country^ 
for our guidance, on a piece of bark^ though he 
could not help expressing his asjtonishment at Mr. 
Roseberry's enquiries, as he^aifl he thought white 
inen knew every thing. Mr. Roseberry, desirous 
of maintaining this idea of superiority, replied^ 
that they certainly yirere acquainted with the prin- 
cipal circumstances of every part of the werld^ 

but 
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but that he did hot know the obstructions he might 
tneet with in passing down that river, as well ag 
those who liyed on^its banks. Being assured frona 
the reports of this people, who are called the Atnak 
tribe, that the navigation would be long and diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable, Mr. Roseberry deter- 
mined to return up the river, as far a^ the Nagai- 
lers, or Carrier Indians, the last nation we had 
5eeo« and then endeavour to penetrate to the sea 
over land. ' 

Our canoe was in such a crazy condition, that it 
was scarcely safe for service. A young man, 
who bad promised tg go with us to introduce us as 
friends to the next tribes, chose to go by land, and 
engaged to meet us at the subterranean house : on 
seeing him again, he assured us that there was a 
plot to destroy us, or prevent our progress. Ac* 
cordingly^ wherever we landed, the houses were 
deserted, and every thing left to our mercy, in such 
haste had the iobabitants abandoned them. A ge« 
neral terror seemed to have possessed them and 
our men equally* who were earnest to return home; 
but the firm composure of Mr. Roseberry, second- 
ed by Mr. Franklin, deterred them from their pro- 
ject. 'We passed a painful night undec the remain^ 
of a broken shed* two of us watching whilst' the 
rest slept. jTowards morning, as it was ray turn 
to keep qn the looktQUt. I was surprised^by a rust-^ 
ling *ia ibieitvOQd)^ and incessant barking of our 
faitbftil dog.1 :,J^: k^fkmy 1^y^ fixqd on the paM 
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backs. In order to preserve them against' our re- 
turn, we erected a sort of stage, on which the ca- 
noe was placed bottom upwards, and defended 
from the sun by branches of trees. Near it was 
built along square of logs, to contain the rest of 
our treasure. Having taken these precautions, we 
set out on our perilous journey by land, each man 
carrying a load of pemican on his shoulders, and 
an equal weight of ammunition, besides his gun. 
The first day we marched twelve miles, through 
woods, along a rugged path, and were glad to re- 
pose our weary limbs at an Indian camp of three 
fires. A party from the westward joined us, and 
raised our hopes by the assurance that it was not 

I 

more than eight days journey to the sea. They pro- 
posed to send two young men before us, to prepare 
the natives for our approach and ensure us a fa- 
vourable reception, which was thankfully ac- 
cepted. 

We followed our guides along the edge of a lake, 
through thick woods, and without any path for some 
distance. We then crossed a creek, and eutered upon 
a beaten track, through 'an open country, sprinkled 
with cypress trees. At noon the sky became black, 
and a heavy gust, with rain, succeeded, attended 
with a violent hail-storm. The ground was covered 
with hail-stones of an enormous size, such as we 
had never seea before; and as the rain continued, 
we fixed up a thin^ light, oil cloth, to shelter us 
from itn and under thi« covering we passed the 
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night. The next day we travell^ along a level 
country, embellished witH fir^^es ; but as we 
had seen no water, we suffered \v>J^ intolerable 
thirst. 

The natives that we now fell in with7 'l^I^ * 
different appearance from any we had yet seen. 
Amongst them was a woman, who had come from 
the sea-coa^t: she was rather corpulent, of low 
stature, had grey eyes, and a flattish nose. She 
was dressed out in various finery, such as large 
blue beads, either hanging from her ears, braided 
in her hair, or encircling her neck. She also wore 
bracelets of brass, copper, and horn. Her under 
dress was a kin^ of tunic, covered with a robe of 
matted bark, fringed round the bottom "with sea- 
otter skin. These people appear to treat age with 
the greatest reverence and affection; for we observ- 
ed an old woman, who from extreme age was quite 
blind and unable to walk, whom they carried by 
turns on their backs. They are equally attentive 
to the memory of their deceased relations, as ap- 
peared from a middle*aged woman, whom we saw 
earnestly weeding a circular spot; and, on enquir- 
ing the ^ause of this care, from which our ap- 
proach did not in the least disturb her, the by-, 
standers informed us, that the ashes of her husband 
and her soh.were buried there; and that she never 
passed that way, without paying this tribute of her 
regard. 

As we advanced^ the country became more 
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ihickly rnhabitei. By the gooil oficcs of our cw- 
Fiers, we had gencKlIy a hospitable reception, and 
were sometime^ t^led with a few dried fish. We 
frequently ^'fcanged our guides, few being willing 
iSgoyfilli ug a great way from home; but when 
{Key reached the extent that suited, their convent- 
ence, they transferred us to others, who in their 
turn escorted us as far as they chose, or perhaps^ 
as long as they had any personal acquaintance with 
the inhabitants. 

The West-road river crossed our path: we ford* 
ed it about knee deep and a hundred yards wide. 
Twelve dreary miles we passed over an extensive 
swamp, in which we were often over the ancle»: 
ao evil that was increased by rainy weather. In 
this part of the road we were stmck with the sin* 
gular appearance of several regular basons : some 
were filled with water, and others were empty; but 
whether they were natural or artificial could not 
be ascertained. We arrived at the banks of ano* 
ther considerable river, abounding with fish, which 
afforded us an agreeable change of food ; game of 
all kinds having been unaccountably scarce* We 
proceeded beneath a range of beautiful bills; and 
beyond them, to the south, we discovered the tops 
of mountains covered with snow. The river be* 
ing too deep to ford, we crossed it on a raft^ and 
then marched till we reached two houses pleasant- 
ly situated. We entered them, and found them with* 
out inhabitants ; but as the furniture wafft not re* 

moved. 
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movedt We supposed the owners were at no great 
distance. Near them were several graves or mo- 
numents of the dead, which the natives greatly re« 
rere, and never suffer an^ weeds or grass to grow 
upon them. A little beyond we fell in with a party 
of Red-fish men, ' who appeared more cleanly, 
healthy, and agreeable, than any of the natives we ^ 
had yet seen. They told us there were but a few' 
days* journey to the sea. They showed no signs 
of alarm at our appearance ; nor did they express 
tnor^ than surprise at the sound of our fire arms, 
though one of our hunters killed an eagle in their 
presence. A most uncomfortable succession of 
ratny weather increased the difficulties of our jour^ 
aey : we were often drenched to the skin, and oblige 
ed to halt to dry our clothes. This part of the coon^ 
try is intersected with rivulets, lakes, and swamps* 

All our guides lisvrng deserted us, we were^t a 
loss which way to proceed; and under great appre- 
hensions from the natives, who, unapprized of'our 
approach, or the design of our journey, might mis- 
take us for enemies, and treat us as if we were 
so. In this state of uneasiness and doubt, we Sud- 
4ienly come to a house built in a verdant plain, 
near the side of the river. Mr. Rostberry, with 
his usual courage, entered it alone. The women and 
children, on beholding him, uttered the most horrid 
shrieks, believing they were attacked by enemies, 
and that they should be all immediately massacred, 
A man that was with theth fled out at a back door, 
before Mr. Roseberry could ^t^^wix.\iv%^\^^ 
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A display of beads and trinkets, with gentlenesf 
of manners, gradually allayed tbeir apprehensions^ 
and prevailed with the women to bring back the 
man ; who, after repeated eflforts, returned vfith a 
companion, who harangued us in a very loud tone 
of voice. The purport of his address was, that he 
trusted in our mercy, and we might kill him if it 
was our pleasure; though he hoped for our friend- ' 
ship, rather than our enmity. Having conciliated 
them by gifts, the first man and his son agreed ta 
accompany 'Us; and, that they might not be bur« 
thensome, they supported themselves by fishings 
and the inner bark of trees, that they stripped off 
with a thin piece of bone* This food is very agree* 
able to them» and is of a glutinous quality, with » 
clammy, sweet taste* 

Our path now wound over the mountains; some* 
times climbing the steep ascents, then descending 
their rugged sides*. The fatigue of this laborious 
march was alleviated by the assurance of our guides*, 
that, at the termination of this high range, we 
should reach the ocean. We passed a number of 
bouses, but never saw one in this country without 
a tomb belonging to it. Our present guides were 
very commuicative; from them we learned that 
they sometimes burned their dead, except the 
larger bones, which are rolled up in bark, and 
hung on poles near the tomb. On other occasions 
they bury the corpse, and when the same fame fa- 
mily loses another relation, the remains of the 

persoa 
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person last interred are taken out of the grave and 
burned: so that the individuals of the same family 
make room for each other, and one tomb serves a 
whole race through succeeding generations. 

The face of the country continued much as t 
last described it. We met with several rivers of dif- 
ferent magnitude^: some.we forded, and others we 
crossed on rafts; though,, if th^ current was not top 
strong, I generaUy ^Cerrect sWimming, an exer* 
cise in which I am ^comeHrery expert. 

We were joined by a numerous party of ihen^ 
women, and -children, of a most friendly disposi- 
tion, who said they were going on a fishing expe- 
dition; and as their road was the same as ours, 
they offered to travel in company, which was very 
agreeable to us. Their aspect was very pleasing, 
and their complexion fairer than the tribes we had 
hitherto seen ; perhaps because their skins were in 
a more cleanly condition. The wonnen wore their 
hair tied in large loose knots over the ears, and 
neatly plaited from the division of the head. These 
tresses were intermingled with beads« disposed 
with some degree of taste. The men were dressed 
in leather, and their hair nicely combed. Every 
man, woman, and child, carried a load of beaver*, 
coating and parchment, skins of the otter, marten, 
bear, lynx, and dressed moose-skins, in proportion 
to their strength, which they intended to barter 
with the people of the sea-coast, who sell them to 
white men, that visit those parts, as they told us. 
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in ci^Aoes like flouting boujsAS* At noon we sal 
4awn oift ^ pleasant gc een apot, to paruke of our 
allowaoce of pemiican» wiih wildrpacmlps for ow 
sauce. WbilM we w«re IJUM. eoiployqd, th« lea4cf 
0f the pany and one of h%$ companions engaged in 
a sort of game* Tbejr had each a tmndle of aboui 
fifty small sticks, neatly pQliahed, of the mti of a 
quill, and five ioehes; lopg: some of these slieka 
had ved lines round tbwxt and .aa. m^ny .of.tfacM 
as one of the players chose, were curioasly ^rolled 
up in dry grass, and bis antagonist lost or won, ac- 
cording as he guessed their number aad marks* 
The loser parted with a bow and arrows, and sevet 
ral other articles. A sudden caprice determined 
our new companions to change their rout, and 
transfer us to other guides; though not till they 
had increased our eiichausted store of provisions, 
by a kettle of boiled fish roes, mixed, to the thick- 
ness of a pudding, with strong, rancid oil. These 
strangers led us through woods to the banks of 
another river that flowed from the mountain : the 
country beyond it was swsfmpy, and encumbered 
with a multitude of fallen trees. 

Having passed this tract, we began to ascend; 
and though surrounded by mountains covered with 
snow, we were much teased with musquitoes. In 
one of the valleys, at the foot of a mountain, we saw 
a great number of moles; and presently afterwards 
perceived many ground hogs, and heard them 
whistle in every direction. We now gained a 
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barcea summit, unenKvaocd vrith verdure or 
•brubs. Here we wece atucked by a violent bur« 
4*iaiDe of wixid, bail, rain, and snow, and coukl 
^fiocl .no other «beber than the leeward side of a 
liugero(;k« A stupendous inountain rose before 
us, whosesnow-clad summit wag lost in the clouds; 
but the river to which our course was directed 
rolled between tis and it. As we proceeded, we 
-Memed to leave the oao^ntains, apd descend into 
the level- country ; and, in our way, saw larger and 
loftier elder and cedar trees, than we had ever seen 
in any country. 

;We followed the iract of our guides, who bad 
gone before usj to a village, where we arrived late 
in the- evening. Mr. Roseberry, with bis accus- 
tomed courage, entered the. first house without 
waiting for an invitation. The people were busy in 
cooking fish : they directed us by signs to go to a 
large hou^e, erected on ufxright posts, at some dis-. 
tance from the ground. A broad piece of timber, 
with steps Qut in it, formed the entrance, by which 
ktfe ascended, and passed three fires, at equal dis- 
tances, in the middle of the building. Several peo- 
ple, seated upon a very wiac board, at the upper end 
of it, received us kindly ; and directed a mat to be 
placed before Mr. Roseberry, Mr. Franklin, and 
myself;, and then brought a roasted salmon for each 
of us, distinguishing us from our people, to whom 
they gave only half our portion. Our meal was 
finished by two large dishes of salmon roesi pounded 
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fine; one beat up ^ith water to a fine cream, tb 
other flavoured with gooseberries» and an herb that 
we took for sorrel. In the morning they regaled 
us again with roasted salmon, and small fruits, such 
as gooseberries,.. wbirtleberries, and raspberries; 
and, instead of bread, the dried roes of fish. The 
river abounds with salmon, which seems to form 
the chief riches of the people, as well as to supply 
them with the. principal part of their food. In or- 
der to secure a quantity of this fish, they have con- 
trived an embanlbment or weir, constructed with 
great ingenuity across the river, near which they 
place their machines, both above and below the 
weir. The water of this river resembles ass's milk, 
which Mr. Franklin attributed to the limestone 
through which it passes. There is another species 
of fish found here, called dilly : it is broader than 
the salmon, its colour is inclined to grey, and it 
has a hunch on its back : the flesh is white, but 
not well flavoured. The jaw and teeth of this ani« 
mal resemble that of a dog; and the teeth bend 
inward, like the claws of a bird of prey* I'he tribe 
that inhabit the Friendly Village, for so we named 
it, seem to hold all kinds of animal food, except 
fish, in abhorrence; nay, so far do -they carry 
their superstitious ideas on this point, that they 
were not willing to permit us to depart by water, 
lest we should drive the fish from the river, by the 
smell of venison in the canoe. As they supplied 
us liberally with salmon, we left our venison, in 

^tdcr 
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^rder to give them satisfaction, and took x>Trr leave 
in a canoe procured from the natives. 

I cannot relate the progress of our journe^r* 
without first describing the dress of our hospitahlc 
friends, which consists of a single robe, tied over 
the shoulders, reaching behind to the heels, and# 
before only to the khees, with a deep fringe round 
the bottom. These robes are generally made of the 
bark of the cedar tree, which is prepared as fine as 
hemp : some of them are interwoven with strips 
of the sea-otter skin, that gives them the appear^ 
ance of a fur on one side. In addition to this robe, 
the women wear a close fringe, hanging down be-i 
fore in the shape of an apron. The men smear ' 
their hair, which is worn in plaits, with oil and 
red earth, which renders it impracticable to use a 
comb; they have, therefore,, a small stick, tied by a 
string to one lock, to scratch their heads, when they 
are troublesome. They carry their children in a 
cradle slung over one shoulder, which is made o£ 
a frame ftxed to a board, and lined with moss. la 
rainy weather, instead of a great coat, the men de- 
fend themselves from the wet by a garment, some- 
thing like a smock-frock, made of matting, that 
throws off the water. 

With no small reluctance we left these benevo- 
lent strangers, who deputed seven of their coun- 
trymen to navigate our canoe and attend us to the 
next village, which was situated at the distance of 
some miles. Their skill in managing the canoe 
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exceeded that of our Canadians, who are thought 
to excel most other nations in that art* 

Our guides, as on former occasions, went be- 
fore, to give notice of our approach to the inhabit- 
ants of the village near which we landed* The ex- 
. pectation of our arrival put them into extreme 
. confusion ; and when we entered, they were run- 
ning armed, from house to house, as if preparing 
to receive an enemy* 

Mr. Roscberry, as our chief, walked up to them 
with undaunted resolution, which quieted their ap- 
prehensions : they laid down their weapons, and 
crowded round us, with the most curious atten- 
tion. Whilst we were thus pressed on all sides, 
an elderly man broke from the multitude, and took 
Mn Roseberry in his arms, which rather alarmed 
us who were behind him : but we ourselves were 
presently treated in the same manner by others, 
when we discovered that these embraces were de- 
signed as a welcome ; and, as a further token of 
good will, a young man pulled off a handsome 
robe of sea-otter skin, and placed it on Mr. Rose- 
berry. The chief, by his authority, delivered us 
from the troublesome curiosity of the populace, 
and conducted us to his own house, which was 
larger, and formed of better materials than the 
rest* He directed mats to be spread before it, upon 
which we were desired to sit; whilst he and his 
counsellors placed thefdselves opposite to us, and 
the people kept a respectful distance. In the space 

between 
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between us, mats of very neat quality were laicl» • 
which served us for a table-cloth; and we had a 
small roasted salmon put before each of us. We 
were next treated with cakes made of the in* 
ner rind of the hemlock-tree, sprinkled with oil, 
esteemed a great delicacy by the natives. At close 
of day we were permitted to roiire to a lodge 
erected for us. 

Salmon is their principal food, and abundantly 
supplied from the river; where we saw thousands 
of them strung on cords, and fastened to stakes 
fixed in the water. They are as superstitious at 
their neighbours, with respect to the river, and 
would not suffer us to dip our kettle in it, lest the 
smell of iron should drive away the fisb. It is like- 
ly that we often misunderstood their meaning, as 
none of our interpreters understood their language; 
consequently, we could have no means of convey* 
ing our thoughts to each other but by signs. 

The whole village contained only four elevated 
houses, and seven built on the ground; besides a ' 
great many sheds« which served for kitchens and 
curing their fish. The Four houses that were rais« 
ed on posts are of great length and breadth. In 
the middle were several hearths ; which not only 
warm the apartment, but are used for cooking the 
fish. The whole length of the building is divided 
by cedar planks inta small apartments. On poles 
that run along the beams, hang roasted fish; and the 
roof is covered with boards and bark, except a few 

T fi open 
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open spaces on each side of the ridge pole, left t« 
admit the light and let the smoke escape. 

Near the dwelling of the chief were several ob- 
long squares, built of thick cedar boards, and paint- 
jed with hieroglyphics and figures of different ani- 
mals, appropriated, as we supposed, to acts of de- 
votion, such as sacrifices, &c. There was also, in 
the middle of the village, a large, open building, 
that I should call a temple, though rudely built, 
supported by posts cut out into human figures ia 
different attitudes. At one time we observed four 
heaps of salmon, each consisting of several hundred 
fish, piled up before the door of the chief's house. 
Sixteen women were employed in preparing and 
^cleaning them. After the head is cut off, it is boil- 
ed, and the flesh is partly cut from the back bone, 
which is immediately roasted. The rest of the flesh 
is also roasted and kept for future use. 

As the last act of hospitality, the chief ordered 
out his own large canoe, to convey us on our 
voyage. In this vessel^ he told us, he formerly 
went a vast way, with forty of his people, towards 
the mid-day sun, where he saw two huge vessels 
full of white men. This canoe was black, and 
adorned with representations of difierent kinds of 
fish, painted white : the gunwale was inlaid, with 
the teeth of the sea-otten We embarked in itt with 
several of the natives, and proceeded by a very ra. 
pid current, interrupted by some cascades. We 
passed a few villages and detached houses, at 

which 
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^'hich we occasionally landed. The inhabitants 
of one of them were engaged in different employ- 
ments. Some of the women were beating the 
inner rind of the cedar bark, to a state resembUng 
Sax ; others were . spinning with a distaff and at 
spindle. One of them was weaving a robe of this 
material, intermixed with stripes of the sea-otter, 
on a frame placed against the side of the house* 
The men were fishing, with dr9g.nets between two 
canoes These npts are forced by poles to the bot- 
tom, the current driving them before it. Thus the' 
salmon are intercepted by the neu, and by their 
struggles give notice when they are cdught. 

Here the river is divided into numerous channels, 
which discbarge into an arm of the sea. Porpoises^ 
«eals, and sea-otters, were sporting in the water; 
and one of our hunters shot a white-h6aded eagle. 
Our stock of provisions running very low, and 
the naiives we had lately seen not offerings us a sKare* 
of theirs,- we were obliged to make a meal upon a 
porcupine, boiled in small pieces. The coast is 
intersected with bays and inlets, and appeared to 
be tolerably inhabited, by the number of canoes 
that we saw paddling near the shore. 

We took our station on a projecting rock, shel- 
tered from the weather by one above it, and de- 
fended from any attack from the natives, by the 
difficulty of getting to it; which seemed a ne- 
cessary precaution, as they did not appear well in- 
clined towards us, from the misrepresentations oE 
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a quarrelsome fellow, and two or three of bis com- 
radest who inhabited the islands, and carried on a 
trade in cedar bark, fish spawn, copper, iron, and 
beads, which they barter for roasted salmon, hem- 
lock-bark cakes, and cakes made of salmon roes, 
sorrel, and bitter berries. 

Having conducted you to the ocean, I must also 
bring this long epistle to a conclusion, and leave it 
to Mr. Franklin to relate the events that befel us at 
this place, with some further remarks on the inha- 
bitants. Farewell. 

ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 



LETTER XLV. 
Jfcfr. tiranklin to Edwin Middlcton. 

Mackenzie* s Outlet . 

My dear Edwin, 

IN order to complete our narrative, I 
must continue Arthur's account of our reception 
amongst the inhabitants of the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean, who are a very different people from the 
Indians in the interior parts ol the country. Their 
complexion is between the olive and the copper. 
Their small grey eyes have a tinge of red ; and 
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their heads are formed like a wedge, which srriscs 
from the custom of inclosing the heads of infants 
in boards covered with leather, till they attain that 
shape. Many of their habits and modes of life 
differ also much from the interior tribes, as you 
must have observed by your brother's account. 
One morning, as we were consulting on the plan 
of our return to Fort Chepewyan, a young chief, 
who had accompanied us as a guide, approached 
our encampment, with joy and astonishment in his 
countenance, telling us that some of our country-, 
men had arrived in a huge canoe, which lay be* 
hind a point of land in the channel to the south- 
west of us* And, as a proof of the truth of this 
slory, he showed us an English halfpenny, which 
he had received for some small fruit. You may 
believe this intelligence was very agreeable to all 
our party. The idea of meeting, in this remote 
part of the world, people whose manners resem* 
bled our own, and whose interests were the same> 
was an inexpressible pleasure. 

We soon followed the young chief to the shore* 
where we saw a boat full of white men» attempting 
to land ; and amongst the busiest of the crew, a ne- 
gro, in whom Arthur soon recognized his faithful 
Sancho. The vessel was an American trader, from 
the port of Salem ; and the object of the voyage, 
the skins of the sea-otter, which they purposed to • 
dispose of at Canton in China. Sancho had in- 
vested his little capital in a share of the cargo: and 

va 
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in order to traffic with it to the best advantage, 
made the voyage in person. The interchange of ex- 
pressions of regard and satisfaction, between Arthur 
and Sancho, I leave you to imagine. 

They had no sooner landed, than the natives 
flocked about them ; and, from our united num- 
bers, treated us with more respect than they had 
done before their arrival. A traffic now took place 
between these strangers and the natives. The 
former collected a considerable number of sea- 
otter- skins, to which they added those of some 
other animals ; whilst the ship's crew displayed an 
assortment of knives, scissars, looking-glasses, . 
guns, iron pots and kettles, and other utensils for 
()(>mestic purposes, besides trinkets and bead:^. 
Whilst they were making their bargains, it occur- 
red to me,.' that if, by the good offices of Sancho, 
Arthur and I could procure a passage to Canton, 
it was likely we should meet there with an India- 
nan, that would convey us to our nrttive country ; 
^s we had now explored the principal civilized 
]iarts of North America, and 1 had no inclination 
tS> return through th§ same uncultivated tract that 
we had lately passed from Fort Chcpewyan. 1 felt 
a reluctance in leaving Mr. Roseberry to strug- 
gle with the difficulties of such a journey alone; 
but he was so well convinced of the propriety of 
the measure, that he over-ruled my scruples. The 
captain is a well disposed man, and readily agrees 
with our proposal. If the wind be fair, we shall 
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sail in a few days; and leave this continent, whicif 
'has presented us with such a succession of diffe- 
lent scenes, perhaps, for ever. A recapitulation 
of the leading features of the chief districts of the 
country, may not be amiss, after the minute recitals 
you have received of our travels, in this long and 
varied excursion. 

The southern states are rich in vegetable pro* 
ductions, and abound in animals of various kinds. 
They are inhabited by cultivators of tobacco, rice, 
and corn, who enjoy, in a luxurious moc]e of life, the 
produce of the labour of the wretched negro slave. 
The newly established settlements to the westward 
are furnished liberally with natural productions. 
They possess a warm climate, immense forests, 
and magnificent rivers. The stapfe commodity is 
cotton, which is easily raised by the inhabitants, 
whose manners are simple and laborious, and who 
feel an independence, from the equality of their 
condition. Vast tracts of this country aroroccu- 
pied by Indian nations, who are supported by the 
labours of the chace. 

: The middle provinces are in a high state of cuU * 
tivation, and present many large, populous towns, 
grown rich by trade, manufactures, and commerce. 
The useful arts of life, in great variety, occupy 
and enrich the people; who are more polished and 
luxurious than those who live to the westward of 
the Allegany Mountains, but less so than the 
wealthy planters of the southern states. 

T4 ^T^H^^ 
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The eastern coast is a woody, unfertile tracts 
yielding pasture to numerous flocks of cattle, 
which, with the timber of the forests, and the fish 
of the ocean, form the treasures and occupation of 
a hardy race of men, who are either graziers, wood- 
cutters, or sailors.' 

The lakes, rivers, and cataracts of Canada, are 
on the grandest scale. The extremes of winter 
and summer are felt in this climate, but no middle 
season. The manners of the -people, like their 
descent, are of French origin, and retain strong 
marks of their ancient customs. A happy, social, 
lively disposition is their characteristic, and appears 
in all ranks, from the merchant in furs, (the great 
article of their commerce,) to the men who row 
the boats on the *mighty St. Lawrence. The nu- 
merous tribes of Indians th^t live in the neigh- 
bourhood of the settlements, supply the Canadians 
with the furs of different animals, which they often 
procure from vast distances, in the interior parts of 
the country. 

The northern* portion of the continent that ex- 
tends to Hudson's Bay, and reaches westward to 
the Pacific Ocean, is inhabited by wandering tribes 
oi Indians; who do not cultivate the earth, but 
procure a precarious subsistence from the chace 
of wild animals, the fish of the rivers, fruits that 
grow spontaneously, bark of trees, &c. Nor 
would the soil repay the labour of the farmer; for 
so ungenial is the climate-, that the ground is never 
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thawed at the depth of a few feet below the sur- 
face; not even in the height of the short summer 
that enlivens the dreariness of this barren region. 
The wind is changed in our favour, and to-morrow 
is fixed for our departure. Our friends expect the 
remainder of our time, which compels me to say 
adieu. 

H. FRANKLIN. 



Mr. Franklin and his young companion took an 
affectionate leave of Mr. Roseberry, and, with a 
degree of regret, departed from a country, where, 
in the course of their excursions, they had re- 
ceived many instances of hospitality, and had 
formed a friendship with persons of worth and 
intelligence. 

Nothing remarkable happened in their voyage 
to Canton, except an accident that gave Sancho 
an opportunity of testifying his gratitude and at- - 
tachment to his young master and benefactor. 
Arthur, being an excellent swimmer, was accus- 
tomed frequently to indulge himself with a 
plunge into the sea. On one of these occasions 
he was alarmed with the approach of a voracious 
shark, from whose attack there seemed no possi- 
bility of escape. Sancho, hearing his shrieks» 
jumped into the water, and, fearless of danger, 
rescued his terrified friend, by his superior dexte- 
rity, and brought him on his back in safety' to the 
ship. This fortunate deliverande strengthened the 
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mutual regard of Arthur and Sancho, as eacb Ihad 
received from the other the most signal benefit; 
and rendered their obligations equal ; though there 
was still a disparity in their circumstances, whirh 
Sancho never forgot, observing the most respect-r 
ful conduct towards his liberator; who,, on his 
side, endeavoured, by every condesending aeten« 
tion, to diminish the distinction between them. 
They had both warm hearts, disposed to the im* 
pressions of gratitude, and were never satisfied with 
discharging the obligations they had received. 

Our travellers found an English vessel at Can- 
ton, ready tn sail, in which they embarked, and 
had a favourable voyage to England ; where diey^ 
bad the satisfaction of meeting their friends in 
good health, delighted with their return, and testi- 
fying their joy by the tenderest n^arks of affection. 

Mrs. Middleton viewed the growth and inx.- 
proveraent of her son, who was nearly become a 
man, with unspeakable pleasure. His sisters and 
^brother gathered round him, each asking number- 
less questions, in too quick succession to wait for 
a reply. After the first transports were over, a 
calm succeeded, that gave Arthur an opportunity 
of fully satisfying their Curiosity. The events of 
his journey furnished topics of conversation for a 
very long time, and afforded a variety to the amuse* 
ments of this happy family* 
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